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the ſpectator has no ſuch inlluente in to 
the actreſs: the vanity of the firſt leads him ti 
imagine, that he ſees the lady What The 2 nt?) 
and the diſcernment of the other teaches him Xo” 
ſuſpect that he does not ſee her What ſhe" ou 
to be: the one finds a" pleaſure” in ſuffering 
Fimſelf t to be cheated, the other taſtes 2 great 
in ſhewing thät! he is not a dupe to the rep RN” 
tion, when the'attrfice is tbo grofs 'to deceive” 
1 vb willing, in caſes of this kind, tö be 
7205 but he woüld have his error earry⸗ 
in it, at ſeaſt, a face of p obability.. ne 
5 5 miſtteſs Ind the actreſs have "only this in | 
comma, kliat it is the more eaſy t to them to af. 
5 non, as they are leſs under the inffüencg 
Nc ppofite one.” From" this Ware it * 5 
hg Wt the actreſs cannot be tov careful tg 
prevent the common "accidents of life, Cbeche 
good or bad ones, from making any great im- 
preſſions on her heart. If the fuffers herfelf to 
be affected too violenily with pleaſure or concern, 
on account of her more trivial, domeſtick affairs, 
ſhe will ſcarce ever be in a' condition to jet che 
paſſions of the character ſhe is to repreſent Take, 
place ſufficiently in her heart, or affect her deeply 
enough to make it poſſible for her to affect the. 
audience. She will find it a difficulty too rent 
to ſtruggle againſt, to diſplace, juſt at her pleat” 
ſure, the paſſions t "that have” erſonally "affect 
her, to appropriate, with any degree Tuccefs," 
thoſe peculiar to the character ſhe is to at y 
The laſt ſeaſon gave us à very Krone 
ſtance of this truth in a new aQreſs, ** 


— nnn n „ * Py 


— we — mh A —U— 


The firſt; night? this 8 R e a 
in her a figure, ;'& deportment-that promi d, "2 
after ſome time and practier, to; be not deſpicable, 

and a perfect attentian to every incident of her ; 
part. It wag with conſiderable pleaſure 4 * hy X 
expected to- ſes her improve. upon us the ne 

night; but weſweredilappointed : every look U 

wild and ſtaring; K excepting the awk War 

ſliffneſs that had been the el blemiſh which 
diſguſted : us ce dee nothing remain d 

the ſame 8 her. Sbe ſeem d to for 8 
particulat ought te have except 

the words 3 and thoſe. ſhe xr Wd maoy 

places, in ſo heedleſs Sees en 

dent ſhe was thidlkir off ſomething 

while. Inſhiorty/ ok 12 in e 

much greater the fitſſ night th 

If ſhe had; as n fes, fund 

than her vanity had flattet d her ies ne 

ſhould, 'ſhit had made more lovers chan 
knew what to d with; 9 om that. 2 


came the molt Ban pl. 5 
ching that a red 4 tho Fe, 5 x 


ale duebser da Lok 10 gel int 7 

in Mrs; eee ph 2 5 0 afid” hen hee ö 
mind has beer unſettſed;- N evidently 1 
cern'd a Wunt ef attention to the ons in 0 
fcene perhaps: it is more ow! 

to an uncommonʒ ſettled 1 bh wh 2 
home, "that this 1 27 has for the 19 5 — al 


ſucceeded ill ery thing rl a 
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of the late Mrs. Obe, that nothing wufled her 


dich would be violently affected 
us; in'th 
left them, "deficient Ris. 


1 ohey, who would 'paſs copper upon us 
wa the others'a ſet of fools, who attempt, 4% 


F 


temper 3 it wag for this reaſon that It way, always 
ready to throw itſelf into every palligs the author 
pleas'd ; and it is not  lefs., certain, What the 


reateſt actreſs of the preſent age owes no 


ſhare of her ſucceſs to a natural. pbiloſophis 


oooh of raul, wich "nothing e Sinai 2 


F Fr . . * 
1110 } 


; * > 
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nue 705 Atter cen e, 7 


I who, in ſcenes Where it ie, xequired 


13 f F warmth upon 
1 th ! A'S * ThE 2 25 
that ben arte reg pgs has 


al; imheci: 
7 whoſe organs willy not. — 5 them: —— 


to uſe this reſource. We. have bad many. modern | 


inſtances among theſe laſt fart of. people, WhO 
finding they were not able to cheat our; ſenſts, 
have e Mey pted to impoſe upon qut um- 
derſtandings: they very ſeriguſly, and, a8, they 
would bates it be thought, very / wiſely, tell us, 


that the fire which the mob is ſo chatm'd With, 


in ſome of their cotemporaries, is much mars yr 
quently a fault in players than a perfection. 
The fiſt ſet are, a ſort, of; cines of falls 


perfugde ws, 5 the a boar froſts cor 


HERE. are ' fone. modern | performers 4 
at under a 4 


' 


vering | 
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May all 3 our joys itt her prove. Ll like ri 


2 8 Naa 0 
vering 1 0 elz 192 ies of gur trees, are the 
galt beauties 11 0 natu pre; becauſe it is their for- 


n 


he greateſt part * 1 » N 
ae BY 0 yonr * N 
his merit oa 9 cn play? 5 


ſenſe, a ſoun judgment, #and many other ob tb 
requiſites for th e; but who remarkably 
wants this native.hre about hi ves us a Very 
eminent inftance'or the Rt Af Kind 7% the Gere 


ter of Priu 5 
The po ft 70 > aue N 


in the midſt of. 5 nt! 

a natural Enouph 17555 

„„ to Be 17 na 

* ge 7 indiguat RR 985 
oe been Jt 

Fro bim b 1 L 

gine Mr. Garyich 1 0 95 


us recoſlect the provoke” 4 ok 
and bond 


who, as be nk 3 5 vp, 
his fol, thn give us . 5 
inſtead of that heft. felt 


rage dy e ole Es NES 
which the exafperat xafperated ed, old in; thay, aten bis 


curſes: © © - IT : 
"ot gt can a 215 05 0 


A ſteril foftune, And & Varren bed as 
Attend you boch: &ohtindal difeord make 


Your days ah rr and grievous 1 
Ez. May 
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the concluſion uf the ſecond. act, 
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May the hard hand of a vexatious nan me 
Opp os and grind you; till at laſt you had... 1 
The curſe of diſobedience all your e 


Ane 1 I 4% 218 
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And afterwards, when the chüd of his FRE: Io 
daughter is mention d with, * inteit do Tab 


. C41 1 TAY * 
him, adds: fen 14 ul INN 
. | 


II 


* 


| e 
en ot eg 1 oe | 


To bett thee for ia bread, and dis i ine „ 
With hungry cries, while its unhappy en 
Sits own and whoſe in bitterneſs e eee 
eb. 12 2 
iſe is Gly. to ſee that the peiformer | W 
mentioning is, in this particular part what has 
been much 100 ſeverely ſaid of him i in all, A 
Pla r in ſpite of tabs! Te are many cha- 
racters in which warmth and violence haue no 
ang ; in theſe an actor, of this n 171 
date turn, is cut out to excel: but the forcing 
him into a part where things are requir'd whic 
are not in him, is unfair, nay "tis vojuſt both. 
himſelf and thoſe who do it. If we would 
lect, by way of contraſt to the labour d vi 
the artificial. heat with which theſe. paſſages are 


{Ueliver'd by this actor, the true ſpirit, the native 


ſire with which a provok'd old man dught to de- 
liver himſelf, let us look to the player we haye 
juſt mention'd, Mr. Garrict, in King Lear,. at 
— urg d 
by the ingratitude' and baſeneſs of thoſe wham ke 
mo. Ta S ee he cries rh 7 


, yn! AP 
esu, trop your une Wade A 

ve ſee me here, ye gods, a poor old man, 

As full of grief as age wretched! in , 


i; 


— 


, 


That all the world a 


will not afford ws 


— 


OO. 437 


I. l hear n more f nee n & 


I will, have ſuch revenges en yo 


1 


we 7 98 
What they are r know not; 


bey ſhall be 


T he terrots of Prem ren thiok "Pl * To 


Pat b. we pieces 


Tm 


This beart, ſhalkbreak.into;a;t 
Before I'll weep, — 8. gods, I 


Ra 18 but Sele beer 8 BE well 


drawn a character in ſo ſlrong a ſcene of rage and 


vehemence; certainly no man, except the geu- 
tleman we: have juſt mentioned in the charac 


ever did, or ever could do him juſtice i in the exe | 


preſſing it. ae 8 ofthe ſtage 
5 15 ſo, high a contraſt of the Hτjjẽ,! 


and the aa e Fg prove and the artificial yio- 
lence we have been ſpeaking of, u we ſee. in 
theſe ; therefore, more ſpecimens of this deſect are 
needleſe, n 2! ; 43 Pei 118 „ 21613. 
IH we would ; 


the man Who, about a twe vemonth fance, play'd 


proceed ta enqulre aſter, io- 
ſtances of the ae where the native inacti- 
vity of an aQor's Jul would cheat us into a he- 
lief that it has merit in it; and by a formal, dull, 
and cold recital, made in ſounding ſolemn ac- 
cents, perſuade us, that ihe dignity of traged / is 
beſt. kept up by this ſleepy virtue: ſet us r 


a part in which We have been us d to ſee a per- 


former, more eminent for. force, than for vivagity, 
ſhine to great advantage; we mean Heratio in 
the Fair Nenitent. When we have called to mind 


the true ſpirit, che noble, the diſdaipful anger 


with which Mr. Quin addreſſes ee in their 
quarrel, let us rememher the philoſophic ſpitit, 


sl u e e dat 1B): , 
> "Tis 


mg 


and id coal blood ned Wee 1 | 
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we may add, "chat the player, if he has any of 


rally ſedate ; but is ſorc'd, by tm 
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"Lew are—the. man "who wrongs my | 
rien | Res 

To the earth's vimolt eu woe Tues | 

—— ace, tho ere ſo holy, ſhou'd-prote& him 

that artfy] fear ere found ſhould dee 
Tithe fair anſwer made, pd me juſtice, 


We thall then be nerfeRly co, vine d of the a 5 
dity of the — theſe people have ſet on 

to ſereen their on imperfections, and be 401d to 
dge how much truth there is in the aſſertion, 


ju 
that ſpirit and. Fre are always blameable' in” prove 
characters. 


This is a tenet ſtrongly ein indeed by 
this inſipid ſet of players; but they ate to know, 
that no character has any buſi neſs in tragedy that 
is ſo very philoſophic as to be out of the reach of 
al) paſſions; that the whole feries of our drama- 
tic writings does not furniſh us with one inſtance | 
of a good play in which there. is ſuch à part; * 


the native fre 1 in him which is fo effential to 1 


_ profeſſion, can neyer ſhew it to ſo much ad! 


tage as when the character he performs is natu- 
n 
to bear, to wh into all the violence of 
If it be neceſſary to ſtrengthen the evideads 
we have given, of the abſurdity of this tame | 
ing in characters where the diQtate other 
wiſe, let us call to mind the ſweet, d 
gentleman who ſhewed himſelf firſt to us, two 
or three years ago, in the character of Henan. 
This player was one of the rank, and 


had — himfelf, by what be had heard 


from that great enemy to unneceſſary vehemence, 
Macklin, that the higheſt merit of playing was 


779 
, 


| 


SIFEESTEIS I ines ess, P 


W Ae 


y iu bi Way; hg ent 
kms re — Ter peta; (& nearly 


—— as this 
e an unnatural fuppreffon'of 
0 de in the feſfons that-excetient 


inſtructor in his lectures g and in confe- 
quence of his firm perſuaſion that every thing was 
tight that was Hot violent, he told =; 


with al theteifiper of a Fee 


eee n * 1 age} 


By heaven}; mechinks le were an ee ap? tr 
To pluek bright hon ale fac d moon, 


„id 


Or drag up drowned honour by the locks. — . | 


Let us not beeppes wwe weld r feſt 
of theſe fort of players, nor to the 'of the 
latter: let us not Aways take the exclathations,. 
or the contorffons of un Actor of the firft Kind for 
fire, nor the ice of the latter for 
from imitating ſome of the modern fre 


themſelves in, that they kre of all things ed mo- 

derate their frre; let us pronounèe ir 25 4 general 
rule to every perſon who attempts to ſhine upon 
the tage, that he cannot have to ue 6f this 


enhvenm g {pit it; that multitudes of playvrs Favre 


the ill lack to diſpleaſe their àudienees, any bee. 
caufe nature has ys them this great, this ime· 
reſting requiſite; of, which 
ſame end, becauſe heir cmieityg «ops 
dafhfalneſs has prevented them” ron 
of what they Nate of it ; and chae, or the ôtfer- 
band, many of dur aQtors] w ir preſent meet 
with a frequent applauſe, Would eftablifh then: 
fe]ves a GS" more general, aft Tels. 
C 5 Lake: - 


35 
rſued bis natüral 


„ to \diftinguith” be- 


1 


Ss N 


the theatte, who are*continually* . 
to the young actors, whoſe —— e 


to much he: | 


4 j 


3% MALTON . 12 
liable to be conteſted, if they were more ani- 
mated with this invigorating flame, which, as it 
were, gives life to the repreſentations of the ſtag 
We remember when Mts. Elup, an Aten 
great judgment, endowed wich a ſweet voice and 
2 pleaſing deportment, obtain d a merited ap- 
plauſe in the Character of Lavinia in the Fam 
Penitent; ſo great, that it ſtartled the Callſia in 
the ſame play; and had Call ſia been any body 
but Mrs. Cibber, would unqueſtionably have 
made Lavinia the firſt, charaQer in the ;penfors 
mance for that night. Nie H nne 
The ſweetneſs of diſpoſitions. tenderneſs, aß 
fection, and fidelity of that part ſuited extreme- 
ly well wich the peculiat turn of this actreſs tha 
gaye her room to ſhew all her, petſections, and 
gave us no opportunity to ſee her deſects we were 
charm'd with her; nay, many ; were in doubt 
whether they ſhauld declare her the ſecond. 
the firſt actreſs of the preſent ſtage. Full of the 
ſucceſs of this, ſhe appeared again in her otbet 
characters afterwards; but we then not only ſound 
her of ſomewhat leſs merit than we had befate 
eſteemed her, but we diſcovered. too the defect 
which kept down all her other perſections. We 
name this to. the lady not by way of cenſute ot 
reproach, but to tell her, in honeſt friendſhip, 
the only thing ſne wants, in order to her being 


as great in every character, as ſhe was in that of n 
Lavinia. The one thing wanting in her is, chat * 
Promethean heat, that fire we have been juſt now tl 
ſpeaking the praiſes of. How , far ſhe can at» te 
- tain«this, by: practice, ſhe berſelf will beſt judge, u 
when ſhe examines her own heart, and finds whe- tl 


ther nature has left her deficient in it, or whether 
it is ouly a falſe modeſty that prevents ber uſing it. 
Moos hs ___.._ "1 
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How fine n figure did 4his: PENS. 


judicious 
make in ſome parts of the character of the Lady 
in Camus; but how cold how (Not to ſpare the 


word) contemptible did her want of fue make 


her appear, when, wich little more heat than we 


have juſt mentioned; a the memorable Hieb, 


ſhe Grid to the. god who. was'gourting: ber by. ar- 
. 2 2 virtue anne bn 


att F c $i 0% 54 
5 eee 124 
Arm his profane 


tongus with comempruous words 


Thou & haſt x nad rn ris 
And thou art wcithy that thou ſhou dſt nor know 
More — this thy preſent lot; 
Thou art not fit to hear thyſelf convind q. 
Yet ſhould I try, the uncontroled worth: -— + - 
Of this pure cauſe-wou'd kindle my rapt ſpirits 
To ſuch a flame of ſacred-vehemence, + 
That dumb things wou'd be-mov'd 3 = 
And oy brute: earth wou dend her nen — 7 
ke 14a 
Till all thy magic a eee wenn fo highs -.. 
Were > ſhatter'd, — o'er thy falſe head. 


It is eaſy. to conceive what tranſport and . 
mence the poet intended ſuould aceompany theſe 
words, by the uucommon ſtrength he has given 
them; and we may imagine how ſtrongly he in- 
tended an audience ſhould be affected by them, 
when he introduces the immortal being to whom 
they were addreſs'd; to uſe his own. . 
wen with terror AS: __ them. | 

FE 
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waar as <1 As 


Phe ACTOR. 
As when nn 
of Babe, wi. 
To fome of bean rente 3 ee 
— 3043-00 e 387019 een 3 F464 37 
ro le —— (> 0 force to 
| . be heard without being admired ; but we 3 
to the audience, whether that admiration 
all that was felt when this lady ſpoke them We 
loſt the terror that ſhould” tas accompanied ſo 
bold, ſo nobly daring a ſpeech; and, in fine, we 
| admired Wo poet; while we forgot * actreſs. 
Ant 1 Nun r ens 
; The propoſitions we have" Gehver - 80 ae | 
chapter will never be call'd in queſtion by any 
one who knows how to avoid the common error 
of confounding the vehemenee of declamation 
with true and genuine ſpirit, or who will proper- 
ly reflect on the nature of that quality, and by 
this means find, that this fire, which we are c. 
lebra%ng in the player, is nothing more than a 
juft* rapidity of thought, and vivacity 
ntion, in coneu!rence with which 


. 
f % 
” * 
, 3 
"2 . \ . * % 
* 4 1 . 


of 
it is, 
all the other qualities that conſtitute him à good 


one, are happy in giving the marks of an. to 
his performan nete. 
When this principle is eftabliſh'd, it is eafy to 
conclude from it, that an actor can never have 
too much fire; ſince it is impoſſible that the re- 
preſentation of his character can ever have d 
much the air of à reality: and, conſequently, 
that the impreſſion on bis mind can never be too 
ready or toe Hvely ; nor ean the expreſſion of it 
- anſwer too ſuddenly, or te — * 1 the * | 
pulſe he receives from it. 
A performer win, indeed, * ebe 
ſur'd nnn... if his playing be not inal 
reſpects 


eren 


. 
. he 
repreſents; or ißt wikder the kunt of 
his fire, he only echibits x ſet of convulſive 
tures, or roars but u petcel of 'inadequatEtxc)n- 
mations. But, in this caſe, the people vfaafte and 
Jl but tos little-underſtanding z they will even 
complain, under theſe very cireumſtances, If his 


ſame ſort of cenſure with certain; modern books, 
which the vulgar accuſe of having 'tao' much wit 


in them, but when theſe ſort o judges cem 


for having no wit at AH ttt tr Ar 


will not accuſe him of having tos much 


wanting fire; und he will find: himfelf under the 


T here is not, perhaps, a ſeen# on the modern "22 


ſtage in which at — 5 required — avec 
or to expreſs. hmſelf greater ſorce rea 
fire, than that of Ces, in Oubollo, aſtes the t- 


chiefs of his drunken fit, An beneſte brave, 


good-natur'd man is, in Ms play, ſeduced by 
villam to drink, with intent to breed a 
he gets drunk, he quarrele, he dehaves very . 

and his ſuperior oſſieer mi * bi: ne is-dtols 


for it upon the ſpot. + Rage 
of drunkenneſs, and too much . — ſhew 


itſelf in his expreſſion of that rage z butWe find | 


that a falſe fire m eaſily be tun into it. What 


can be more natural, more beautiful; than the 


exprefſions the inimitable author of -this/. 


throws into his mouth upon this Gesten“, 7. 


ec ent 444 444” 


Reputation 1 reputation —1 have loſt my re- 


putation I have loft the immortal part of my- 

ſelf, and all that remain is reputa- 

tion O thou invincible S694; wine, if thou 

haſt no name to be known by, let us call chere 
Sg 4 I 


Devil 
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Devil —0 that men ſhou'd put an ene 
into their mouths to ſteal away their brains 
12 be now a ſenſible man, by and by a, fool, 
and preſently a beaſt Every inordinate cup 
is unble'd and the ingredient is a. devil. a 


„ 
TH TY » + 


\} alt. 3} 
* What 1 uu there in theſe. broken 
ſentences, for an actor Who has, the true fire of 
re een 
et ſo it ppen' t in e, no 

has been made of it: We bare aas wars 
Caſſio in my remembrance; and theſe HA re 
paſſages have either been pronounc'd with all the 
drawling ſedateneſs of a philoſopher; or hawld 

out with noiſe inſtead. of vehemence ; with mad- 
nels- inſtead of fire, and accompany d with ge- 

tures only reconcileable to an ee of che 
play ers being drunk in earneſt. 

An author in the diſtribution of what be calls 
the good things in a comedy, throws. a delicacy 
of ſentiment and a polite wit into the — 

of a footman, or a chambermaid ; or puis ma- 
dtigals and epigrams into the mouth of an actor, 
agitated by ſome of the moſt violent paſſions; and 
the vulgar.give.him for this the credit of having 
too much wit: It wou'd be more juſt to deter- 
mine of him that he had too little judgment, and 
was but very poorly qualify'd in that moſt ma- 
terial of all the requiſites of an author for the 
ſtage, the imitation of real life; let us not call the 
one of theſe abſurdities "ts or the (mer playing | 
. fire. Fi $a: 7 s 
We may add A many an 4007 in — 
ing a favourite part, gives himſelf up to. an ex- 
travagance of ny in places where the ſenſe 
of the author, and GrcumBancce of the be 5 
rater 
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rater he repreſents tequire .no-ſuchithingy» ot 
his vehemence be nat quite out of plavegritvis = 
often of a very abſurd kind. Theſe ae faulte 
which a man falls into, not-thid'-arirrexcesbof | 
fire, as the vulgar ſuppoſe, but throꝰ A defect o it: | 
He does not perceive that he is exerting his 
utmoſt efforts to expreſs a paſſion hich hes net 
to feel; and in conſequence of that blunder t 
does not feel what he ought ; and therefobe tis | 
impoſſible he ſhould expreſe it. In this caſe 
the actor greatly miſinforms bimſelf if he thinks * 
it is fire. that he perceives! in his temper ; it is 
rather a madneſs, an ity, and as ſuch the 
more judicious of the audience will be iure t 
look on it. ann rent % dmesg widio 

Perhaps it —— the opinion of ſome, 
that tho' an extravagant action ur a rant, 
do not deſerve the name of :an;exceſs.of fre 
yet in many characters, even where the player is 
not blameable in either of theſe points, he max 
too freely give himſelf up to the ardour of hs 
ape and be carried away into faults by 
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ad Under the ſpexious pretence that every actor 
58 ought to tye himſelf down to a certain and v. 
1 gular gradation in his playing, there may be ſome 
nd” who will object that the warmth of theatrical 
2 action ought only to diſcloſe itſelf ſueceſſively 
he and that if the player, at the firſt ĩnſtant of his 
he. entering into a part, throws intp it all 
2 that fire which be ought to have enpreſſed at 
70 ſome period aſterwards, it will be juſt r 
him with having too much fire, in 
ſtant. x LOL LSE i nir ow * M 
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argument; ä is indeed already anſwered by 
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tween the vehemence 5 — the true. 
fire of the actor. The gov indeed oſten 


they wou'd notwit have his fire be 5 
ways equal. Nature knows no g in the 
riſe of this enlivening ſpirit; nor do they eh. 
to find any on the ſtage, where every man who 
knows what he ought do be pleas'd with, Hes te 
* fee: the readineſs of conception arid-vivacity of 
expreſſion always at their utmoſt heights 27 #111 
Ihe actreſs who has tenderneſs and fenfibil 
in her nature, and who eaſily and readily fee 
every paſſion that the author intends ſhe feu 
deſcribe, is not for that reuſon to flatter hñer- 
i ſelf that ſhe may excel in the ptofeſſion without | 
bre. Jo feel the paffions we ure to point ol | 
1447 to others, is 1 agtronrgan! fiyſt ſtep do 
perfection in play ing; but it is not ali thut is ex- | 
pected of the petformer; they may even be ex” 
quiſitely felt, and yet for want of this fire 
may be but very ill — The ſeeling theti 
ſtrongly may indeed be alone ſuſſicient for the 
| affecting a feu particular perſons; but when 'W 
oY 41 REMeraus audience is to be — in the ſtrong” 
410 eſt and moſt pathetic-manner, much more is rel | 
LS 7-11 hk quir'd, | 
In this caſe chere is a necellty not only ber 
a due portion of fire, but even of vehemence. 
Both theſe are as here, to the wo 
feching.:the | audience,” us. agitation: of the ar 
is to flame. A fire may be ſufficient to warm, 
my to burn! che uring objects, while 
het! it ſmathers within its bounds; "vas it wilt ne 
| ent ver take place upon more diſtant things, unleſs 
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it have the ſtance of a fron mind te protine 
and „ on its rabages! „ 1. NN 9% : ' . £ 

The player; whh-wants * feeling, wilt never 
be eee g 
one, tho“ h may be whave the 
talents of ſome of our beſt orators; 
and even de Wh de not want this grent 
lification, but W. tat de has it) wants Rig to 
give it force ani duſtye, aud v cannot” be ve- 
hement, when the circuniftanices of the cha- 


declamatory 


racter he re it, will always find 
his reputation ad inferior tu that of th p 
who is able to add 


to che fame ſenſibnity the 
force of: chat wernttür And-erergy we he been 
celebrating; as'the Tucteſe of thariorator; whoſe 
elocution e not Com² - to the meritx of Hs 
reaſoning, will be 46 that of him ir Whotii de 
auditors find Hoth thoſe: | arid 
Haß on der "together. 17 
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author pe — a Ai lie 

is prov'd to be i $ught 66 Vet 
low'd him, that we even ſee in his conntetiante 
the anguiſh, rage and deſpair} which: ti 25. 
thor meant to deferibe in that affecting ciscum- 
NO dat an bor Nikken ird fen e 
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1 fave. her. ſrom the fierce eee Fee 
He ſlew her, yet unſpotted, to preyent 
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But thou, baſk 1) d ) hand; Jin path 
But by the, ruin ſhe bas hrought upon — — 
The common infamy. een us both, 
She ſhall not ſcape. 8 GG 5 | rad 
| When this player, ws we wou 1e blerve,; pronoug- 
bes theſe: lines, Me cannot but a en 
his countenance, that, he: feels the meagi 
them ſtrongly; ;.. but we find he. is. very 0 
able 10 give exprefhon to that F men lth us 
re, this with the rage and anguiſh ofa 
father, in the before, quoted King okra. 
member how. they diſcover. as 7 Ger 
voice, as well, ay, countenance AB 
when he. plays, that charager, 
the truth of what we;have. obſerved 2 
perlority 01 the jaint powers of biltyand de. 
vation above that of feeling alone in it 
light. Wich what a; heartfelt anguiſh does he 
e e ee | 
what amazing force does be, convey his. 
ſentiments on it to us, when he cries out, 
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To make thatereaturefruitful, change thy purpole, 
Pronounce upon her womb the barren curſe, .- 
That from her; blaſted body never ſpring 
A child to honour her — but if ſhe muſt bring . 
Dos her joy with ſome diſtorted birth, 
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| poets of later times) ſce r We have (thanks ang 


without meaning, m 
himſelf well enough: And Shakeſdear” 


| but if 8 have 3 
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And fo perverſe of. 4 
Her torment; ,4s.*twas ben 


With conſtanxteats, mba te [other hot | 


T her mqther's pains to ſhame and ſcorn, 
Th Ber may curie her crime; too late, and ſeal 
How ſharper than 4 Fr Roi mm War; N | 

To have a thankleſs child ; 
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\ g may acquit 
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Sky ſenſibility ;ulone ill. d64.in which power | 
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Berg mole 


has nothing 
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ficiently. 1 
in A v 
good — 
into the manager's 
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abovementioned 15 55 


chin pac to. th 


or we had ever known, that u prop proper v bh 


he is one of the beſt players of 
When we-ſee that honeſt veteran bome upon 
the ſtage, his lou condition, and his venerable 


looks, give us no room to expeFvelocution/from Fe 


4 character like this, 
being 


Rrongly 


him; all chat we require in 
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felt by the performer. We did not know 
how as, hog Wa hh to be 
only by . chat an acter was fo, til th / 
fon entering with tis" yutig ale; Art 
him from the houſe of nis treacherous and tf: 
rannic brother; told bim the dunger of beit 
too ae, in-fucts A place of witkedn | 


and added, nnr 
senen want 2 3 
. virtues, — q maſter, 


Are ſanctify'd and holy traitors to 
O what a world: is his, — 2 
Envenoms bim that telt; 124 232% 
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"The e poet has with great art ubsedeed Ub 
old man's reafoa for loving this his young 1 
fer preferably-to the: elder and 'richer Ton, 
making him call Nm rh Memory of old fir 
We care by affekked by the "honeſty 4. 
. — - as he deſtrers 
to him without aweh- ornament the cautions above 
mention'd ; but how are our — Ne with 
in us, when to the deſpair — bes tw, 
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8 —— Hera is the pal! 
All this, L re Jt 
Tho Tie old, yet I any 
For in my nh, — 
Hot andsghelliousthguenao my bleed,” 1 >: 
Nor did Lwird unbeſbful. forebicads woo. 49; la 
The means of weshneß and dRHẽ-/Htt, ee: 


T herefgre m ag is a luſty winterr 
Froſty,, ap ont aliens any 6p g. * 
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caſes, as well, as the preſent inſtanee; 
to all — works 
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to ſay,thatprovided tha player affects them | 
ly, tis no matter Watcher she be Jon. fully dd 
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| abſolute perfection id not. ay. to e 
in thoſe parts of a character, whore: the authaf, 
means that the performer ſhoy'd exertt 
it is much better that he ſhou ' xunbryond of 
goal than fall ſhort of it * bai 91 «ef 44 1:15 
The firſt intent of e eee, 
move the audience, and in all theatrical 
mances, tis an invuriable rue that the col 
repreſentation is 2 ve. THER 
cipal thing the r y 
. his part make it neceſſary has. 
he ſhou'd be vehement, is that he does not ſtrain 
his voice, ſo as to render it incapable of carrying, 
him thro” you reſt of the piece. We ſhould with. 
. laugh at the man engaged in a rah 
| > fey tae his legs to theit utmolt 
| bans at the ſetting out, and by that means ren- 
der'd them een carrying him to the end 
of che courle. 48 ee 5 ' 
There ate: forge! becher enn Ae n this tl 
Engliſh ſtage, and thoſe of the very firſt cones 
quence, in which a caution of this kind is very 
- to the actor; we may number amm 
incipal ef theſe, * Pierre in Ven Peer 
port wa Third; Othello, and Oreftes, ©: © 
Our players conduct themſelves very diſſerentiy 
on this occaſion; and run into the two — 
faults, ſome of ranting themſelves hoarſe in the 
firſt ſcenes, ſo as to be incapable of ſpeaking the 
fucceeding and finer parts of the character in 
ſuch a manner ag to be heard; and others f 
ſaving -themſelves for theſe moſt inteteſting Paß 
ſages at the Expence'of being cold, inſipid and 
contemptible in all the reſt.” In the character of 
Orefles, in ihe Diſtreſſod Mother, there is ont 
a bene in which the player is to exert his 
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a condition für from tire} whe 
it. We cannot 3 
tho* excellent n | 
ought to be "reminded, that” ject ene of hn 4 2 5 
part of the charter or that Herde, poor 
we purchaſe bis Txeellence" in it at tod denr a 


rate, when he” is' tame as he has —ê .- 
been in the pre Aker Jp he play, in dr. 
der to the favitig hinfelf for this. is not man? 
nights ſiner we 1 
awhole audience Behal@hith eofreripeible 
out the whole "of his principat ſcene hires of 
mione ; in which he Was — and 255 
phic, while ſhe 5 7 ket ri only wa 
madneſs r brats 1. bes * 
promifes, 11 ; hi 3 ani 
by confeſfing'a dread of 5205 frallty in regard” 
to his rival. To all"t | 
the calmneſs 8 Wirk Toft accent and” 
{mooth weak voice. n. Mn en 
55 L's. ant 5 bo 24/75. 10 un 
Madam; your! ove hay made him criminal. hl | 
You ſhall veng extice; I' have be cancet 
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e dies by we Habe voa 
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theſe expreſſions Tabu give g a de fart 
and fierceneſs in the Petter Fand char ehete gdf 
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rater between love, revenge, and nonbur, und wi 
ſible in his air, his countenance; and bie bolt de. | 
portment, while the prince tos 22 | 
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to & rebmand, Richard is hoar ſe with cot £54] 
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h | to the honour of this inimitable player, he has 
| Ty Gaps the; beginpings. of theſe Characters, , 
* to the,preſervin himſglf intelligible to 5 ho 
the, performer: we have juſt nam d, had not we an 
opportunity of recommending the yet more makes at 


e,.. ran into che ms 
racter of Pierre in_Venice d, that hes 
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| 11 75 fallen into ſo happy a method of moderating 
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To ſtipulate the terms of ſu d for peace. * 50, 
And this my r 1 Jt I'm a traitor, * 

Produce my charge "IT nadie 

Shew me the-wretch that's hol >; cout 

And brave enough, to. tell m A altes * 
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characters, may think it a ſtrange fete of abſur- 
dity to bring her in Po mipetitien rk the cele- 
brated Mrs. we allow very readily 
indeed, that in à Lady Brat ur 1 June Shore, 


the advantage would appear very flaringly on Mrs. 


Mofington's ſide 3 but it i bur very dave chat : 


we have had an opportunity of im. them in 
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zevus light for Mrs. Tul and yet in Which 
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tend to fay that if the tables Had eum trnd, 
and the maid's character given "wo'th6-milſtrels, 
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mache; and while the pretty moppet talk d off 
tears, which the vermillion on her cheeks 
vented her from daring to uſe her handkerchief 
to dry up, and told her confidant, with alh:the 
tranquility, or rather all the unmeaning eaſe;vof 
a perſon who was thinking" of ſomething elſe, 
that there was a dreadful conflict in her ſoul, 
and her .own determin'd death was the end of it; 
the leſs ornamented Cephrſa ſpoke her fears, her 
RY in accents that affected even the gal- 
eries. 1 n 1 


Who could bear to behold the ſimpering widow 


caſting her eyes into the boxes to fee who moſt 


admired her, or buſy d in tue adjuſting the fall ot 
a flounce on her ſleeve, while ſhe was delivering, 
with all the inattention of a ſchool-boy at his 
taſk, n 


1 thought, Cephiſas thou: hadſt known thy mil. 
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Couldſi thou believe I would be falſe to Hag 
Fall off from ſuch a huſband ! break his reſt, 1 
And call him to this hated light again, 


To ſee Andromache in Pyrrbus arm 965 
Would Hector, were he living; and I dead 


,—Andromache will not be falſe to -Pyryhus; | 


Nor violate her ſacred love for Hehe.. 
This hour I'll meet the king, the holy prieſt 75 


Shall join us, and confirm our mutual vows: 
This will ſecure a father for my child ; © | ©» 
That done, I have no farther uſe for life. '' 1 
This pointed dagger, this determin'd hand. 


ſave my virtue, and conclude my Wo- 
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And, on thecontrary, Who of the audience 
heard Cephiſa, with all that terror and tenderneſs 
with which the nature of her part could inſpire a 
ſenſible actreſs e the time of Anaromache s 
derer to ne Alber 
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Theſe dark unfoldings of your ſoul perplex me. 
For heaven's fake, ipacdln, lerme know your 
| griefs : 1933 eilte 
I cannot gueſs the drift your thoughts purfue ; 
But O! I fear: be we s fomewhat dreadful init. 
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Oh! madam, explain — dodeing 
beat. h 1 W 
But acknowledy? 4 the deſerv'd Al the 0150 praiſe 
that were proſtituted to the other. 

Me do not mean to infer from this that Mrs. 
Wffingtan ought to be thrown out of her high 
characters, and Mrs. Hole put into them; but 
that it would be well if the would 
beſtow ſome more of theſe ſhortet parts in tra- 
gedies upon Mrs. Hur, when ſhe is not better 
employ and that Mtb. Nit may be put 
in mind to be a little more F ö 
next time ſne acts a hervine,” e. 

That this lady is capable of fu in tus 
nedyg; is ſufficiently/ evident mont. her He 
Jane Shore: her whole deportment in that cha- 
raQer was vaſtly ſuperior to' that 'of any 
we have ever ſeen in it; but, unlefs ſnhe will be 
pleas'd to take a little more pains about her mind, 
and a little leſs about her fate, for the futute, We 
ſhall venture to prophecy to her, That when 
that face (as one time it will be) is not worth a 


E 3 farthing, 
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drawn from it occaſion great imperfections in the 


. ence and importance of the character repreſented 
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rt of one. 


The ſuppoſing that good parts make people Wa 


well, cannot indeed much injure the charag- 
ters of performers of eſtabliſh'd. reputation; but 


generality of our theatrical repreſentations. Th 
greater part of the young players conclude from 

it, that as they can expect nothing better for ſome 
years, than to be made to put up with the leaſt. 

advantageous characters, they need not take 
great deal of pains about them, ſince they _— 
be only overlaok'd if they did. They think iti 


ſort of injuſtice in an audience to expect any great 


perfection in them, while they continue in this 
claſs; and perſuade themſelves, that they mag 
paſs well enough without many of thoſe natura 
advan which the players who appear in = 
principal characters are expected to have. 
It is not to be denied indeed, that the 1 


contributes greatly to make the player ſhine in ity 
and it is equally true, that an audience ate patient 
under a ſort, of mediocrity in the perſormers ot” 
the lower characters; people do not trouble: 
themſelves nearly ſo much about the manner in 


which the parts of little conſequence to the fable 


are play d, as about the juſtneis of the rewe 
ſentation of thoſe which = eſſential to-the ; 
duct of the whole; but it is alſo true, 2 
actor will often be able to give a ſort of 
importance to a ſubordinate part, which, while 

as carcleſsly play d as ſuch uſually are, the Wk 
dience would never have known the 
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of *. It is alſp.gertains that tho, in configeras,, © 
tion of the deficiency, of a numabes of proper. ſub- 
jecis, we are induc d to pardon. in, the perſgns- 
who only play ſubordinate parts,, the want af 2 
peculiarly graceful figure, or of 3 | 
in the giits of nature in general, which w | : 
for in the plapers of the principal pate; Je; 
we expect to find them tolenahle : and indeed 
there is not one of the natural adyantages W7.aZn 
we require ta be poſſeſa d eminently by the fünft. 
perſons of the theatre, but we deſire to {ee in 
ſome degree in all the reſ t. 
Let us look into anꝝ one of the - plays-.of- que. ; 
writers of credit, andi eꝝ amine hy it the m, 
gag d in the whole play congern'd in anstieg, 
and giving farce to every ſrene of it, either by, 
the ſhare their paſſions give them, in the incidents. 
of it, or by that which, they give t the paſſions:- 
of the reft, by the difficulties and perplentie 
they had: theraſelyes in, ot by thai into Which 
their cunning an their abſurdity throw:the' yerſpns;- 
whom they meant to injure or to ſerye : M their. 
well-concerted blunders, the happy fruits of the. 
ſprightlineſs of the author's imagination, | are the; 
funds of everlaſting pleaſuie ta he /greatge [Patty 
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at leaſt, of every audience; and when nieti 
conducted, to the whole: or finally by their a 


biguous a8di0ns or diſcourſe, which, preſentingts 
ſeveral faces, gives occafion to the error of nn 
other character which is to be deceived, and by 
their continuance kept up in the miſtake they wen 
deſtin'd to raiſe. The very loweſt:characters iu 
comedy are in this light to be continually in ino 
tion, and they are to keep our minds agitated during 
the whole piece: The very leaſt among theſe ar 
honoured with the name of actors in ſuch or ſuch 


a play ; a name only given to the perſons ing 


ramatic work, becauſe they ought to be in con- 
Pong. robe of iti row 


Voice and memory are ſaid by many to bern 
the qualifications that are neceſſary to the {ibs 
ordinate actors: But can voice and memory 
alone be ſufficient for the player in rope 
ſenting thoſe characters, which, tho not -plac'd 
in the very fulleſt point of view, are yet: oftey 
not leſs difficult to perform than even the epi 
tal part in the play? If the players of this lower 
rank want underſtanding, or fire ; or, abo 
things, if nature has leſt them deficient in ſeniſi 
bility, how is it poſſible they ſhould ſucceeds 


we. don't ſay to pleaſe, but barely to make 


themſelves ſupportable, even in the leſs conlideras: 
ble of thoſe leſſer characters; ſince we find there is 
not one of them on whom the other more emis 
nent perſonages of the piece, in a rater; 00 
ſmaller degree, have not a dependance? 

In tragedy the ſuperiority of one of the parts 
of the play to another, is much greater than in 
comedy; but even the very loweſt of the per- 
formers in theſe pieces, muſt not be wanting in 
the talents, at leaſt i in ſome degree, by which the 
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greateſt are enabled to pleaſe. In many of the 
modern tragedies, we find a number of charactets 
which tho” they do · not intereſt the audience ſo 
higbly as the three or four capital perſons of the 
drama, yet in the courſe of their parts have a 
great many very important things committed 
to them to be delivered, and thoſe ſuch as the au- 
dience will not bear to fre: disbgured. and mans : 
gled. Some paſſages there are in. thoſe, characters * 
which are only introduc'd as the confidants of the 
Kings and Heroes, and particularly in their re- 
citals of events this is a buſineſs they are ge- 
nerally charg'd with, and is, at leaſt to the 
generality of an audience, as ſtriking as the moſt | 
artfully conducted ſcenes, hy means of the ſyc> : 
ceſſion of the. paſſians they are addteſs dito, and 2 
the pomp of images in the deſcriptionnn 

How can an actor ſucceed. without thoſe na- 
tural advantages we have been, deſcribing, When 
he is to preſerve-all: the dignity, all the beauty, 
that the author has given to ↄne ofitheſe paſſages * 
in the character he repreſents ? Theſe intereſting 
recitations make indeed uſually but a very fal | 
part of the character of the confidant ; and it is 
for this reaſon that theſe parts are fo difficult to 
perform, or more properly ſpeaking, are ſo ſeldom, 
play'd well: A performer who is, ſupported in. 
his action by a part which is through th whole ; 
intereſting and pathetick, muſt be. .a. very bad | 
one indeed, if he does not get applauſe from. if. 
"Tis a much greater difficulty to be graceful in the 
more trivial parts of a character in which there 
is ſomething eminent: to find that ſupport from * 
the knowledge of the proſeſſion, which it is in xain 
to hope for. from the far greater paxt of the 23 
racter that it is allotted to appeax in, prov — 
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the performer's figure be not abſolutely ſhocking 


. nature, who can command reſpect in a-plam 
habit. 


as well under the name of Reſſano as of Lothany 


| that of a common ſoldier. 
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it is his buſineſs to impoſe upon the audience by 
a rich and well fancy'd dreſs. The player 
have been favour'd in an extraordinary manner by 


The gerſons whom the'ſeveral. OL 


theatre throw at a great diſtance from the 


thining 
characters, were much to be pitied, if while 


they have occaſion for ſo many accom 


and advantages from nature, they had reaſon 
fear that while they poſſeſs d all we require of 
them, they ſhou'd never be in the way 


exciting, in any great degree, our attention or 


regard: Let us undeceive them in this d 


couraging circumſtance, and give à proper en- 
couragement to their merit, by aſſuring ſuch. it 
our good opinion of them is not proportion d to 
the conſequence of their parts, but to the mas- 
ner in which they acquit themſelves in them; 
that real merit will find the way to ſhew inſelf 


or Horatio; and that when we are examining'the 
merit of a portrait, we are not influenc'd by 
being that of a monarch, more than by wa 
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dience may to none 
but ſuch whoſe face and 22 made to 
pleaſe, to charm the eyes; 9 we in the 
full. bloom of life as to —— age. We haye 3 


bundantly prov'd that the farmer wen d be an 


unreaſonable injunction upon the MANAgESS ofa 
playhouſe; and, on juſt e n 


will prove no leſs ſo. 


In the ſame manner 3s wore or 
verted with the part of a pero in ins 

piques himſelf upon 3 beauty wh es not 
polſeſs, as the perfection imaginarily 10 5455 by 
the character is in reality. leſs poſſeſs d by the 
perſon who perſorms it 3-.a character in a 1222 
which the author has made very abſurdly to aff 

the charms and prerogatives of youth, ought. 15 


pleaſe us the more highly, -AS it .is perform'd 


an actreſs who really has ſo little youth, that ſhe 
cou d not affect dhe having it in private life 
out being ridiculous 
It is evident therefore chat players in certain 
characters appear to much the greater 


vantage for being paſt the age of love ang plea- 


But weought to admgnifh the ators, and much 
more the actreſſes, not to abuſe this principle. 
When the cool reception they meet with plainly 
informs them that they can po longer „ let 
them not abſtinately perſiſt in foxcing th 
upon us; and what is yet of much more © 
quence, and.of more frequent neceſſity, I. 
before they are oblig'd wholly to quit' the 
feſſion, have the — Hi ws the chain to 


2 


« 
—— —-— e S 


8 


"_— who can command reſpect in 2 plain 
bit 


characters, were much to be pitied, if while 


b omen to their merit, by aſſuring ſuch a 


| as well under the name of Roſſano as of Lothar 


* f 
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the performer's figure be not abſolutely ſhocking 
it is his buſineſs to impoſe upon the audience b 


a rich and well fancy'd dreſs. The player 
have been favour'd in an extraordinary mannier by 


NS 
* 


„ 


The perſons whom che vergl. — 
theatre throw at a great diſtance from the 


they have occaſion for ſo many accom 


and advantages from nature, they had reaſon 
fear that while they poſſeſs d all we require 
them, they ſhou'd never be in the way A 
exciting, in any great degree, our attention ar 
regard: Let us undeceive them in this "di 


en- 


couraging circumſtance,” and give a 


our good opinion of them is not proportion d 80 
the conſequence of their parts, but to the mas- 
ner in which they acquit themſelves in them; 
that real merit will find the way to ſhew ſelf 


or Horatio; and that when we are examining'the 
merit of a portrait, we are not influenc'd\ by 


being that of a monarch, more than by — 


| that of a common ſoldier. 


IREPLECTION u. 


De. Perſons are happy i in the pri 
- which are required in theatrical Performers 
\... ought 11 not in general, after a certain As 


ach? ene 


Tu 885 Stage? ! 


'S HAT has been already obſerved 4 in re 
gard to the figure, may in a great mes- 
* be applied alſo to the age of the hes 
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pleaſe us the more highly, 3 
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trical performer.) The greater part gf an. Ar 
dience may to — none 
but ſuch whole. face. and e gte made to 
pleaſe, to charm the eyes ; or ue in the 
full bloom of life as to their age, We haye 3. 
bundantly prov'd that the farmer wou'd be an 


unreaſonable injuncton upon the managets 2 "* 
playhouſe; and, on juſt examination, the gather 


will prove no leſs ſo. 
In the ſame manner zs Pe aße Mors dir 


verted with the part of a perſon in à play who 


Piques bimſelf — 2 beauty a he N 

poſſeſs, as the perfection imagigarilꝝ 

the character is in reality. leſs poſſeſs d by the 

perſon who perſorms it 3 a character in a 1223 

which the author has made very abſurdly to aff 

the charms and prerogatives of youth, ought 10 

as it is perform d 

an actreſs who really has ſo little youth, that ihe 
cou'd not affect the having it in private life 

out being ridiculous 
It is evident therefore that. players in certain 3 

characters appear to much the greater ad- 


a for being paſt the age of love 75 plea- 
ure 

But weought to admoniſh the actors, and much 
more the actreſſes, not to abuſe this this principle. 
When the cool reception they . W 
informs them that they can N longer pleaſe, let | 
them not abſtinately perſiſt in foxcing themſely 12 

upon us; and what is yet of much more e | 
quence, and gf more frequent neceſſity, let ther, 
before they are oblig d wholly to quit the pro- 
feſſion, have the — * and the reſignation to 
* up thoſe parts, * tho they might her 

0 
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Fo come them very well while young and pri erin 
99 are now no longer proper for them. ot. 
The players of both ſexes, we have ald, ouphit 
always to remember that on the ſtage every tit 
diſguſts us, in a very ſenſible manner, which alt 
to our remembrance the defects and infirmlties 
of human nature; as we never fail of bringing 
every reflection of this kind home to our ſelves, 
In general when a perſon is become, thro“ ag 
or other infirmities, an object more fit to e 
cite melancholy and compaſſion, than joy and 
pleaſure, the ſtage is no longer his proper ſcene 
of action, and he ought wiſely to retire. - It will 
appear abſurd that a perſon to whoſe time of life 
the cuſtom of the world forbids even the ſatisfac- 
tion of enjoying, or at leaſt of frequently 
preſent at public diverſions, ſhou'd arrogate 
Tight of being the perpetual Heroe or Heroine of 
them. Indeed nothing leſs than ſome ſingular 
and inimitable excellencv, can make us bear with 
a performer, whoſe decays in perſon, voice and 
Nin remind us continually of the fate that 
| attends ourſelves, 
The gratitude and juſtice of the r have 
made it a general rule, that thoſe perſons who 
have deſerved the greateſt applauſe on the ſtage in 
144 their earlier life, ſhou'd be received longer on 
i it in their advanced years than others: The 
world 1s generous to them in this ; and they ought 
to be equally grateful to the public in remembring 
that they owe to the applauſes and favours they - 
have before received, the continuance of their 
} reception in the ſame capacity ſo long as it ſhall 
be found agreeable or welcome; or till they ſee 
i themſelves ceplac'd by other riſing players, who 
: are 
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are able to joim thoſe advuntages „hach em- 
ſelves now have no longer, e hh h "Ui 
et retain. _—_ bb) SOT 26503 © ENS ade 9 
When we find chat it is neithet with view 
to ſordid intereſt; nor out of a fooliſi ſelk⸗ ſuffi- 
ciency and preſumption: that Performers cobtinue 
among a company wird whom'they us*d to * 
the utmoſt praiſes, We gie to GENRE them 
worthy veterans, grown old in gur ſervice, 17 
{till attempting to adminiſter to gur entertain- 
ment; we have no right, in this caſe, to impute 
to them the injuries of nature; but if we on 
occaſion take their age into Sur" remembrance, 
it ought to be only to lament that people, Who of 
all others ought to have enjoy*d'a laſting youth, 
are not exempted from the common laws of na- 
ture, but muſt- ſubmit IE __ and e 
well as other in. 
Men may continue e the proſeſbßoꝶ of pla 
an advanced age much better than women. hs 
reaſon is evident, that as this more robuſt ſex 
bears the attacks of age much better than the other, 
it alſo preſents it to our view in à Jefs' aMifting 
and leſs diſagreeable manner. The French ſtage 
will long remember the favourites of three ages, * 
Baron and Guerin, who after ſeeing every 8 
grow old about them, far from being born d 
by the burthen of years themſelves, continu'd 5 
merit the applauſe of the judges, by re- 
taining all that life and fpirit, by - Which they 
had firſt obtain'd it, and which the younger p 
ple, tho' of conkderable men Tung: R "FR dif- 
ficult to come up to. 3 401 
We remember — who. at a. time of 
an _—_ on RY that at e the r 
| | 7 $2 aiqg AT 
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67 rality of players become diſagreeable to us; g 
1 giye ſuch. farce to the character of Raymndiin + + 
| N | the Spaniſh Fryar, that the houſe never fail'd;to 
. ting with a long applauſe, when he -declar'd-to 
| his ſyppos'd ſen, his contempt of the Rateſimnen 
of the times, and told him they were 


A council made of ſuch as cou'd not ſpeak, „ 
1 


And dar'd not if they cou'd—A miniſtfr 
Whence honeft men n e amen 
Banifh'd themſelves for ſhame of being there; 
A government which knowing no true greatneſs, 
Was ſcorn'd abroad, and liv'd on tricks at home: 


And we never ſhall forget Johnſan, who in 
comedy not only-pleas'd; but excelbd to the ver 
laſt; who at an age more than equal to that f 
Bowman, never appear d upon the ſtage, without 
being the greateſt player on it; Who has 
left us to ſeek, what — — perhaps never find, a 
: Coupler, a good Smugler, and a good hundred 
Lg things, which ceas d to be any thing with 
us, when he ceas'd to play them. „ 
The liſt of Veterans for this age ought not to 
be elos'd without mentioning the favourite Lewe- 
ridge, who, tho? his province was only finging, 
ought to be remember'd for ever, for plealing' 
us at leaſt as well as he did our Fathers and our 

' Grandfathers, 
What the audience has a right tg demand af 
thoſe actors who are authoriz'd by the ſuperi- 
ority of their talents, to continue upon the ſage 
-after a time of life, when it would be decent 


N * * * 
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| for others to quit it, is, that they have ſo much 

| prudence, that while their intereſt in the.campany 

1 may give them a power of chooſing for themſelves 

| what parts they pleaſe, they take only _ 
| | whi 
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which ſuit with that period of life they are at this 
time arriv'd at. This is a caution which, (tho 
it wants not its weight with teſpe& to he men,) 
ought chiefly to be regarded by the women. A 
well made man may poſſibly he decently gay at 

threeſcore, but the ranked face” of - a- woman, 
addreſs'd with all the be ray the poet tou ' be 
ſtow on ſomething that. he meant to IP, a8 
little leſs beautiful than an angel, is an abſurdity-too | 
glaring to — * with the meaneſt ſpectator: | 

Baron, the moſt eminent of the two French 

players juſt mention'd, tho" of the more pr | 
ſex for ſuch an attempt, notwithſtanding all His 

merit, was never able to make the audience 
reliſh the inelination he had to be playing the 
parts of young Princes and Heroes at the 
latter end of his life : The audicoces; tho 
lov'd and eſteem'd the man extremely, cou'd not 
have patience at hearing him call'd Sen and Child 
by people to whom, by lis e have 
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07 the Abe nin which it is 're 10 that ” 


thoſe Players, whb Play the Oy bf Pats, 


ſbou'd be ſuperior to thoſe who Aare, i 


- ſubordinate Characters. if 


HOSE performers who in comedy, *. 
the capital parts aſſign'd them, and whoſe 
— addreſs and ſpirited action is expected to en- 
liven and ſupport the repreſentation; and th 


characters of perſons worthy of our admirati 
for their virtues, or of our compaſſion for t 
misfortunes ; ; and we may add thoſe who either; 


who in tragedy. are uſually employ'd to play = 


in comedy or tragedy have the parts of; lovers 9 


ought to be indowed with a great many natur 
advantages, beſides thoſe neceſlary dh players in 


general, and which may be diſpenſed with mn, 


thoſe who are employed only in ſubordinate * 
racters. 


The advantages neceſſary to perſons in this 4 


higher rank in the theatre are of two kinds. Some 
are wholly exterior, ſome entirely interior, The 
latter of theſe affect the underſtandings of the 
ſpectators; the former only ſtrike hw ſenſes : .. 
The interior ones will make the ſubject of the 
9 of this book, the ee of the ſe-,. | 
con 
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Of the interion:\@ yall Quelifeations 50 an to 
_ dience- requires. 1 the Playe | 
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us laugh.” 4 4 I fe $75, p14 74 2.4 7 J; 74 2%, CAT ſer 
4 Ty ” IF FUCHS win bo D.C Fa , £45 2; 


F we wou'd be gs by eooſaring the 
people of the hi 
we ſhou'd, be for 7 — baniſhing from comedy 
thoſe character of Waiting pr and 
country ignorants, which, at preſent take up ſo 


much of our attention in the e the. 


dramatic pieces of this claſs; And the. ſame 


wou'd alſo diſcard a, great many other perſonages 


of the drama, whom the author bas introduc'dto 
excite our laughter. by their, AND: or by 


their ridiculouſneſs. . . Anz. zo, 1M 
a 


Theſe delicate judges | are bor 
law, that no characters under a certain, 
are to be introduce d. upon the ſtage; they tell us 
that it is a want of reſpe& to the public to ſup- 
poſe an audience can be entertain'd with people 
of leſs importance; and before they will | condel+ 
cend to give their attention to an actor in a NEW 

comedy, 
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taſte in dramatic writings, 
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tas end of comedy is to make $5. 
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comedy, they expect him to produce his 


dentials in the titles and 8 of the 3 hay 


repreſents. -, 

Ie is not to be geny'd, chat 200d comets? 
may be written without theſe ſubalte?n characters 
but Staa, Congreve, Farqubar, and many mote 


aur owa authors, who have ſuggeeded-;belkin. : 


this way; and among the French, Makers, Ro. > 
nard, Dancour, &c. ſhew us that theſe charactem 


may be introduc'd into pieces, which are never-. 
theleſs allow d. io be excellent camedies : And in- 


deed tho' we highly eſteem thoſe. writers, who have 
en into the other method, Fn gs] d. 585 


* 
Ne ſolel ely. to what we pe 
comedy ; ; yet we cannot Alon he 5 Kay 
authors who deſerve applauſe in this. Lal 
writing, 


Perhaps it is a pretty juſt obſervation, that! 


tho' ie may be made to ſuecee AO 
atteopt, when it employs rrp 2 her 
ractsts that are allotted to it, Jer loch 
repronch to it to take in theſe other, tho? 2 
lower ones, provided 
natural and decent. It is certainly poflible that 
a ſcene may give us in every ſentence” the true. 
delicate genteel comedy, even tho' the 
are not taken from high life; and perhaps it 
be ſaid with truth, that chere is no ſuch thing as, 
low comedy, except that which diſcovers a U 
genius and a creeping ſpirit in the author. $4. 
Let the poet therefore, who knows how. to. 
make a man of the common rank | 


to his character and ftation in life, and at "the 


ES” BP 


kame time to throw an entertaining ſpirit into his 
diſcourſe, 


only that they ane; 
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their juſt performing, is amoſt the anly paſſions 
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Gſcourſe, never: heſitate to r | 
before the moſt palite on delicate” audience 1 But 
let not the actor, ho is naturally of a gentenb 
and ſerious turm, chuſe to exhibit: binaſelf in 
the merriment of a charafter of this rank. We. 
have before obſerved, that the actreſs who; wiſhes 
to ſucceed, ſhou'd-alviſs * kddps Ber Wind m a 
nr ty Som cn dren | mee 

her part for the night her to thine by 
the feeling of 5 and not to ſuffer the 
good or ill arcidenta:of her life to in- 
fluence her ta an) pecnhiar'ſettied tum of mind; 
The comic ator: „ eos mgm —— | 
endeavour to even mbre ſubjoft/to 
general rule, than hose to wem woe have oa 
ginally apply'd it: The deſire of applauſe ow 


that 1 be allowed to aſtora in comedy: A 
to the general turn of thair minds, tbey thould 
be the moſt-; joyous pruple in the world; and: 
have ſeared a'lenſe! of ane thing: but'pliakire: 
Above all things the affluenet ar narrownecis ob - 
their circumſtances: ought naver to be-allowſd'to 
affect their tempers; nor 'aught they ta be in- 
fluenced by the number of the audience, ar tho 

receit of the houſb!.- 
2 po wha ated 9 
ayer A manager, Won 9 
be affected by | theſe. chances ; but it i 
fortune, 2 the houſes,” thei 
is not an actor at all; and at the other he ie 
ſuch an actor that he is out of the reach! of an 
accident of ' this kind, as bis performing will at 
rr _ 0 
- eee emen 


The 
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N I be ordigary players, tho? not immediately cons 
| cerii'd in tlie profits of the houſe for any: gs 


night, are yet many of them affected by à th 
company in a manner that very little favours the: 
1 hopes of the I yt 9 .  fuccel 
1 afſterwards. 176 45 
Bk: We are mdked in jultice to ele from a 
charge of this kind, the perſons who might 
moſt reaſon be touch d by ſuch a ſight, we mean 
the better actors; but the others, to a man, are ins! 
ſufferable on theſe” occaſions.  : Ler us reoollect 
Mr. Quin, and his fellow t in ſuch a fi 
tuation. Tis a provoking er Weile to {664 
player'like hit act the part of Fai//aff to eng 
benches; yet ſuch is the caprice of the towrly that 
we have had an opportunity of being witrielley 
to that within ' theſe few months, and of ſeri 
at the ſame time that he was above the reach 
ſuch an accident, while he knew the fault . 
not his own. He play 'd on this occaſion a 
as he had ever done in his liſe; but the mae 
of the grent Moregftor, Douglaſs and Glendoweny 
was hurt by it beyond meaſufe, and the: whole 
ſet of nameleſs things beſide that fill the ſtage in 
tragedy, as the ly: do at an opera, were fd 
highly enrag'd that the world paid fo little ref 
pect to their merit as to go to the other houle, 
that not recollecting they were as much oblig 
to) the ſeẽC that were there, as if */ ten-thotifat 
more had joinꝰd them, they ſkip'd over HU 
their parts; deliver'd the reit with un indo⸗ 
_ ſufficient to prevent any perſon's Pei) 
1 ing again where they play d; and took {null 
ih or talk'd of ſomething elle e themalt 
ncerolting ſcenes. 


i g The 
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The houſe where Mr. un is engaged, 

cannot boaſt alone the honour of havingſometimes - 

empty benches; the Tempeſt, as adted lately at 

Drury Lane, had indeed an audience of Calibus in 

the gallery; but the pit moùrn ' d its vaeant feats, 

and ſcarce ten people were to be numbered in 

the boxes. en 150 4 * 158591 1 & 2h .Y 
We are to obſerve on this occaſion. however, 4 

that the preſence of a maſter behind the ſcenes kept | 

the people employed in this murdered comedy, 

as much in order, as: the incouraging attenti- 

on paid by a full houſe: cou'd have gone g uu 

not a drunken ſailor but pla d this part ag ſeaſt as | 

well as he ever did inhis'Iife, or is ever likely to f 

do. 3 n LR Sos 
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We wiſh to ſee the laugh of an inſelt plea - 
ſure follow the comedians at every ſtep ; and W] W§¹ 
are never ſo perfectly pleas d, as hẽE· % n 
diſcover that in diverting us, they are hearly- 
entertaining themſel yes Louth 237, 

'Tis only by thoroughly rehſhingthe-comedy - 
in their own breaſts that they can ever repreſent 
it feelingly to us, or. acquire d wh 
it. When a man gives us all the wit and dra 
lery of a comie character, without himſelf ſhar- 
ing in the N eee 
coldneſs is eaſily perceiy d and we dnly aok h⁰ n 
him as a mercenary dtudge, Who has taken wp: 
the profeſſion of the player, becauſe he had not 
induſtry enough to get his bread by any other. 

On the other hand, when tie ad gan bring 


the 


7 
J 
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the giving us whit makes us fo, thats ner p 
ſoſs' d of all the fire and genius —— 
the man whom nature * _ (me: for this ſort 
of life. 1 | «Y RE LE *#\ 
Let ws not however 40 . cnn 
ſome. faults into which a too free uſe of td ae. 
trine may lead ſome of the modern players ia thi 
ſtile, by telling them that it is in genera, in 
their deportment only, not in their ſmiling fats, 
that we expect to diſcover that -and-joyous 
diſpoſition, we wou'd have their mh 
them with. 
The French ſtage affords many ene 
people becoming liable to this cenſureg but 
the natural gravity of our nation renders it ſom: 
what more rare among us: We are not, indeed, 
without inſtances of people who expreſs iche 
too much of the merriment they intend us im their 
own faces, particularly at the ne theatre: 
we would adviſe theſe actors, by way of remedy, 
to attend the places we have in the former. part 
of this work celebrated for the -renownid: eatplaits 
122 in them by · Mr. Machen. Bvery hal- 
_ -liday furniſhes the occaſion of a play at one br 
other of theſe, and every play almoftiattord 
an inſtance, of this precious folly, that ought 
put it out of countenance boch le, 
in the perſon of a heroe, h makes: thete 
under the name af Boſfoek. This gentiemam i 
humble enough in his private vocation to walk 
before the chair of a lady at that end ofthe 
town; but when he «fumes» the bufſtkim f 
grows  unmbafurably wells to Wie 
his ordinary ine, — the [prieſteſs of1the 
: Delpbic God, — — But ſuc 
is the joy of this fudden change ef fortan, * 
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his ſatisfaction in his own performance, that we 
have ſcen a ſettled ſmile upon his face thro” the 
whole part of Bajaa ert. | 

People of naturally grave neee, what- 
ever merit they may be poſleſs'd.of,. are but very 
badly cut out for comedy; and on the contrary 
the player who has it in his intention to make 
us merry, has often the advantage of appearing 
the more and more comic, as he affects to be 
more and more ſerious: It is hot more rational 
to ſay to the tragic actor, Shed teure * 4 
if you tou d draw any from me, than it 
adtnonifh thoſe in the chmie ſtyle, by t 


them, , you —— ne n, * 
very ſeldom lang 


he player 2 — loſe gebt or this OR 
*point, that ble private ſentitnents and character 
are to be hid behind thefe of the charscter he 
plays; he muſt remember that che perſdn He 
repreſents, often -diverts us wich the thitigs that 
he does or ſays pretvied und of deſign; and 
often alſo by theſe which drop from him acci- 


dentally and without attention: Theſe are fre- 


quently the moſt u inſtances of the wh 
character, and ãn theſe the actor Would take 
all the chest, If he expreſs'd in his 'coutttetia 
a cunningneſs and joy at the eO tence, 
he knew wou d 3 The ir of inat- 
tention with which theſe fort of- 
conducted, is hat gives them all their force; 
for a laugh open che face of the Aar is füef- 
ent at any time: rob u d che- Wee betuty 
them; and ln the other caſe lis more 
tain thun thgt a Ansuſanad pleaſutitHes Wholly lofe 
their effect, as well on the ſtage,” 4 in private 
converſation, if the perſon from whom * come 
does 
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does not diſſemble his intent to raiſe al ug „ and 
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Ny Wien who' has not 1 0 f an el a =_ * 
t 1 ſ 
Soul, will ever perform we. the" Par 1 i 
"Here upon the Vakg. -> ne, e. 
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＋ ſhall not;. we hopp,: be gecuſed ofgiys i 
- ing the pompous, name of 0 
Sou in the title of this chapter, t that ridicuſo 
and idle — that is, found in cn a 
modern tragedy players, who. ſhall, be:;name WA : 
leſs, who are ſo infected with the enthuſiaſm, t. 
of their profeſſion, that they become princes an f 
heroes for life, by perſonating ſuch character g k 
455 ſage; who, can by no means condeſcend it» tl 
ergy, off their pda with thpir busking, MN Wl « 
carry it in full force to make Ne eres a 
cule f the next company they fall into. tl 
Tele people never receive a. viſit from © 
miliar, friend, but they perſwade Wb 00 
are giving audience; 3 nor mix among the ge ,. 
berating parties of their re, but they, fancy n 
themſelves aſſiſting at à council of tate. „Ther, v 
ſpeak to their domeſticks, or if they have none, 1 
to the porter ot coffee-boy, with all the h 
lemnity of voice with which a Roman ge if 
delivers, his orders; and if they pay a __ ti 
to an author, who has caſt them an advantageous it 
part in his play, they do it wich. an air ; that tell n 
Fit they imagine they are conſerring a N v 
on him by accepting thy or Sung him a fe. 8 
ward for W * * 19 4 iq: © 
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We flatter ourſelves-alſo- that no body. will 
miſunderſtand us. ſo far as to ſuppole-we mean to 
give this lofty name to the arrogant opinion ſome 
other gentlemen of the ſame rank have-conceived 
of their own conſequence. in the world: or te. 
ſuppoſe an actor has an elevated ſoul, becauſe he 
is mad enough to imagine, that great players are 
at leaſt as eminent in the eye of reaſon as great 
men; and would tell the world, if he dar'd, that 
it is almoſt eaſier to be a heroe, than to repreſent. 
one well upon the ſtage. 


abundantly ridiculous, may be uſeſul to them; 
and while it renders them contemptible among 
their familiars, ,may ſerve - to make. them excel- 
lent in the eye of the public; as it will always 
keep up in them a ſuitable tara of mind for 
the executing their parts to advantage. It will 
doubtleſs lead them into many diſagreeable ſcrapes 
among their friends; but it will in return give 
them the means of claiming an uncommon 
of applauſe upon the ſtage; and by accuſtoming, 
themſelves to play the kings and generals in their 
family, they will acquire à habit of doing it more 
naturally in their profeſſion, than any man can, 
who only takes up his royalty or heroiſm. for the 
uſe of the preſent moment, or while it is requir d of 
him in his part. Vet this habitude, however in- 
forc'd, will at the utmoſt be only ſufficient 
to influence their exterior figure and department 
it will indeed throw an air of dignity and great- 
nels into their mien and geſtures, ; but it _— 
ver be able to give that noble pride, that elevated 
grandeur to their expreſſion, which is neceſſary 
to the inſpiring, us with that generous tranſport 
wich which we love to * the ſentiments of the | 


* 


The vanity and pride of the former ſet, tho 
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98 The, ACT,OR. | 
tragic poet. It is poſſible indeed that this ſettled; : 
habit may give a man, who has a good figure an 
an eaſy carriage from nature, all that dignity” 
which we find aſcribed by a very great wrigety. 
with an uncommon warmth, to the late Mr. Heath” 
in his aſcending his throne in the character 
Pyrrhus; but it will never give to any man the, 
innate greatneſs, with which Mr, Quin pronouns 
ces the ſentiments of Cas. 
The high opinion alſo which many of our plays. 
ers have of their profeſſion, may not be withe 
out its uſes to them. This imaginary excels 
lence in it may naturally be the occaſion of theig. 
loving it more than they otherwiſe wou'd hays; 
done: the player of this turn perhaps nlay owe the 
greateſt part of his excellence on the'ſtage to this: 
very opinion; and wou'd never have taken Hf 
the pains he has done to excell in his profeſhony, 
if he had thought leſs nobly of it. 
The mind neceſſarily takes an elevated turn 
from the exalted idea it forms of the objects it 8. 
converſant about; but there is beſides this, anos 
ther far nobler elevation of ſoul, which the gc 
in tragedy muſt ſhew us he is poſſeſs'd of before. 
he can riſe to that applauſe, which ſome of our 
preſent theatrical performers have found the way, 
to deſerve, | i 
This conſiſts in a noble enthuſiaſm, produc'd 
from a paſſion for every thing that bears the cha» ou 
rater of true greatneſs: This muſt be native 
and inherent in the man; and this is what we ane 
underſtand by the term elevation of ſoul, Tis 
this enthuſiaſm which diſtinguiſhes the capital 
performers in tragedy, from thoſe of a moderate 
ſhare of merit; and 'tis peculiarly by means of w. 
this valuable and rare qualification that 105 10 foul 
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yer as we have juſt now mentioned in Cay 
creates as it were in the hearts of even the lower 
claſs of his audience, ſentiments and emotions 
which they never felt before, nor even had ever 
ſuſpected themſelves to be capable of feeling. 

The power of elevating our hearts far above 
our real ſelves, is the great prerogative of tra- 
gedy; but in many caſes the poet alone is not 
able to do this: We muſt hear, not read the 
paſſages that are calculated to this end; and the 
great, the excellent performer gives them that 
eminence upon the ſtage, which we ſhou'd never 
have found in them in the cloſet. . The language 
in which the poet chooſes to canyey his moſt 
heroic, moſt ennobling ſentiments, is, to a very 
great part of a common audience, what a piece 
of muſic prick'd down upon paper is to a perſon 
who has not been taught any thing of that ſcience. 

The merit in both caſes is indeed all there 
the poet and the compoſer have both perfect 
done their parts; but, in the one caſe, till a good 
linger by his voice, gives the notes their ſoul and 
expreſſion, or a good player enforces and ex- 
plains the ſentiment by his expreſſive elocution ; 
in the other, the harmony, is not known to the 
one, nor is the ſublimity of the ſentiment under- 
ſtood by the other. 1 
It will readily be allow d us, that no author inn 
our language, or perhaps in any other, has arriv= 
ed at that height in the ſublime that Milton has 3 
and we flatter ourſelves that it will alſo be allowed 
that no man ever arriv'd at an equal perfection in 
ſpeaking the ſublime with Mr. Quin. There is 
alſo this other happy connexion between that great 
writer and this great player, that their turn of 
ſoul ſeems much the ſame; their ſentiments ap- 
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pear to be of a like kind; the very 
of Milton ſeems contriv'd on purpoſe ſor the 
of Mr. Quin, and the voice of Mr. Quin, hit 
he is ſpeaking it, ſeems form'd on purpoſe g 
the language of Milton, Whoever has head 
him read any part of the Paradiſe Left of that 
divine author, knows the full force of what. we 
are advancing; but to thoſe who, have nqt tad 
that pleaſure, we may recommend his playigg 
Comus. This is a light every body has an opper- 
tunity to ſee. bim in; and in this it is eaſy to qb- 
ſerve, that he has all that ſtrength of conception 
and expreſhon, we have now been celebrating, 
all that power of enforcing the ſentiments.ofan 
author which we have deſcribed, and of | giving 
meaning to every period, while he addreſſes it 
to thoſe wha otherwiſe wou'd have. enter d into 
none of its beaut ie. 1 4$P1 
We have lately had the advantage af a contra 

to prove the truth not only of this propoſitioꝶ ia 
general, but of this particular inſtance oſ it. Me 
L411 have ſeen anather Camus, and have obſervedia 
BY whole audience (the few of a modern audience 
who are capable themſelves of -underſtanding 
I - . HMHilton only excepted) yawn. over the Whole 
F part, and ſhew no ſign of pleaſure but in be 
11 ſcenery and the bacchanals. What an abſalute 
„ inattention was there to the ſpeech in which Cam 
5 diſcovers his ſurpriſe at the lady's voice, as ſpoke 
1 by this weak attempter of the part]! and how 
1 ſtrong is the ſenſe, how evident the beauty uf 
$4} every line as Mr. Quin delivers the ſame: wor! 
* With how noble a ſhare of the enthuſiaſm t 
hg. + have. been - mentioning, with what-a- ſeeming 
W048! heartfelt rapture does he ſay, 7, au / 
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Can any mortal es eants's — 
Breathe ſuch divine enchanting — 
Sure ſomething holy lodges in that breuſt. 
And with theſe raptures moves the wen ae 5 
To teſtify its hidden reſiden ce. 
How ſweetly did they float upon Slag 

Of ſilence thro* the empty vaulted night, 

At every fall, ſmoothing the Raven-Down 
Of darkneſs till it ſmil'd Loft have heard 
My mother Circe with the Syrens n 1 
Amidſt the flowr'y kirtled Naindes 

Culling their potent herbs and baleful é 
Who as they ſung wou'd take the priſon! b 
And lap it in ig el 8 — wept 

And chid her barking waves into attention, 
And fell Charybdis murmur'd honrſe applauſe. 
Yet theſe in pleaſing flumber hulFd the nn. 
And in ſweet madneſs rob d it of itfelf. 

But ſuch a ſacred and home- ſele d 
Such ſober certainty of waking blifsg' , 
I never heard till . 5 


Notwithſtanding that this fpeech contains 2 
multitude of beauties of che higheſt- kind, yet 
they are, to many eais, What prield muſick i to 
the eye of an ignorant perſon; they lie too dee 
to be taſted in their true dignity — dut thoſe 
who have ſtudy'd the nature of this kind of po- 
etry: But as this player ſpeaks them, thy - 
ſtery is all thrown of, the veil is caſt aways 
and we are apt to believe even the upper 

hardly contains a perſon who does not trnely 
taſte ſome of the non nm 94>. ET 


left us, 5 314748 
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and accordingly others ſpeak it, Soft Hpplanſe: 
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If it were our buſineſs to enter on eriticiſm in 
this place, we have an ample field for it in d 
epithet given to the applauſe of the Fell-Charybdir 
in this ſpeech. We have given it as Mr: Quin ſpeaks 
it: Hearſe Atplauſe, the printed copies hade it, 


We have heard many a learned coffee-hoùſe di. 
pute, and ſome more ſerious ones, on the ſub- 
ject of this paſſage ; but it may perhaps be eaſy 
to cut ſhort all arguments about it, by finding 
a parallel one, and ſeeing what the ſ. me au- 
thor has done there. If we enter truly into the 
ſpirit of Milton, there is a line in his deſcription 
of the teſtimony death gives of pleaſure at the 
news of his being to be let looſe upon the world, 
in his Paradiſe Lof?, which he meant to be 
of the ſame kind with this. He ſeems to have 
thought it as forc'd a point to make the Fell Cha- 
rybdis applaud the ſounds of Circe as the A 
monſter, death to ſmile at any thing: He has in 
the one of theſe caſes expreſs d the action by an 
epithet the moſt contrary to the nature of the 
ſubject that he cou'd poſſibly have ſelected, and 
tells us that death grin'd horrible a GH ſmile; 
and we are of opinion, he meant to do juſt the 
ſame in the other. 22 TS... 

. We are apt to believe that the word Hoa 
in the paſſage before us was meant in the ſame 
light as the epithet here; and till we are con- 
vinc'd that Gha/tly has a natural alluſion to the 
word ſmile, we ſhall ſuppoſe that Soft cannot be 
properly plac'd where the printers of Comus have 


given it. . | 141145 th IR 
- To return to our ſubject, we muſt allow that 
there is ſomething in the very language of Milim. 
that gives a natural turn to'dignity in the your ; 

5 ut 
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but in regard to the actor before us, this adven- 
titious heho is not neceſſary to his acquiting him- 
ſelf with the ſame maſterly ſuperiority: To be 
magnificent in a little part is bombaſt, not great; 
but whenever the character he . repreſents will 
bear him out in it, he never fails of giving us 
the Monarch or the Demigad in every ſpeech of 
it. The language in tragedy the moſt unlike of 
all to that of Milton, is that of Ambroſe Phillips. 
This author has ſucceeded in that ſpecies of writ- 
ing in a new way, by throwing off all the falſe 
ornaments, all the idle pomp of diction, and 
bringing the ſpeeches of kings and heroes to be 
more like thoſe of other men. Here, if anywhere 
in tragedy, the actor is left to keep up the dignity 
of ſpeaking himſelf ; but here we find Mr. Juin 
as great as in the moſt ſonorous numbers. Who- 
ever recollects this actor in the character of Pyr- 
rhus, when he receives the embaſſy of Ore/tes, will 
own that no man ever look'd or ſpoke ſo much 
like a king as he, when he returns for anſwer, 


The Greeks are for my ſafety more concern'd 
Than I defire—I thought your kings were met 
On more important council When I heard 
The name of their ambaſſador, TI hop'd- 
Some glorious enterprize was taking birth 

Is Agamenmon's ſon diſpatch'd for this? 

And do the Grecian chiefs renown'd in war, 

A race of heroes, join in cloſe debate : 
To plot an infant's death— What right has Creece 
To aſk his life? Muſt I, muſt I alone, 

Of all her ſcepter'd warriors be deny'd 

To treat my captive as I pleaſe. - Know, prince, 
When Troy lay ſmoaking on the ground, and each 
Proud victor ſhar'd the harveſt of the war, 
F 4 Andromache 


port the player, no dignity but hat is, in 
ſentiment; yet we hardly ſee an inſtance. on 
ſtage in which the player is more the 2 


gives, by his manner of delivering the onde 
ſpeech, it is that noble, that 5 reſentm 


as warmth, two things not eaſily 5 
cept by chis excellent actor, does he anſwers, 


generally that readineſs of apprehenſion which 
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Angromaghe and this her ſon were mine, 
Were mine by lot, aa, who ſhall wreſt 55 


from me? 
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There is here no pomp of b ih 8 


than Mr. Quin is in this; and 'tis evident that 


majeſty to the ſpeech, which none but a 
judicious reader will find in the cloſet. 1E;; 
thing can add to the idea of true greatneſs, whi 
we conceive of the character of yrrbus from this 


with which this plaFer makes him receive 4 
ſecret threatning couched under ſmooth Wir. 
the ambaſſadot, of the Greeks jj deten apa 

in caſe of a refufal. With what maj efly 4 1 


No, let them come, ſince I was born to wage 
Eternal wars; let them now turn their rage 
On him who conquer'd for them; let them com. 
And in Epirus ſeek another Trop. 

*Twas thus they recompens'd my godlike father, 
Thus was Mcbilles thank d But, prince, remember 
i heir black Ingratitade then coſt. them dear, „ 


Tho! the lower part of an audience haye not 


people accuſtom'd to the height of poetry haye 
brought themſelves to, they have all, however, 
the feeds of it in them, and wait onl to 
have them watm'd and enliven'd by the at _ 
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eloquence, to bring them to unfold them(clves. 
The player, who, while performing in the cha- 
rater of ſome great man, perceives himſelf full 
of that celeſtial oe rome: he, 1 
nd tranſacting the things he is reprefe: by wa 
alſo Aue, Wil find fo difficulty ine a 
the facred fame all abduit Him; bis audience wi 
meet it as it breaks fron! him, and the very 
meaneſt ſoul will find ſenſibility enough to catch 
ſome ſpark of it. The player thus qualif d and 
thus exerting himſelf, converts the | timid 
and puſillanimous heart into a bold and noble 
one, and every individual, of his audience, at 
leaſt for the moment while he is delivering the 
noble ſentiments of his part, becomes. a, heroe. 
People are in a manner perſuaded that themſelves 
only want opportunities to aſtoniſh- the world 
with their magnanimity, and that if they were 
placed in the very ſituation of the heroe hap | 
they ſee the Ps er el they ſhould 
come up to all the noble heights he arrives at, 
and perhaps excell him. At every elevated 
ſentiment the poet has thrown into the cha- 
rater, they fancy to themſelves that they are only 
entertained ' with the noble thoughts. of their 
own hearts. They contemplate / in the. prea 
man they are admiring," what they fim Ab ann 
themſelves capable of being; and admire and re- 
verence in his virtues the imaginary greatneſs of 
ſoul to which they fancy themſelves ſhou'd have 
aſpir'd, if fortune had been favourable enough 
to them to have given them occaſions of exerty 
Ing it, | = mat ets ne 
We hear much of the amazing power of the 
antient orators, and are apt to wonder at the Ee 
counts we receive of the additional force whic 
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the beſt method we can take, is to 4 
falls to the ſhare of Mr. Quin. be 


pPrrepeſe to themſelves * in drawing Tears 


1.1 is a maxim as. old as the days of race; 
ur ſelf firft. That excellent author addreſgy 


- neceſſary that this voluntary error paſs from his 
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they gave in ſpeaking to thoſe pieces gf thei 
which are left us: Something like this enthulialm 
we are deſcribing, gave them the energy they. aze 
ſo highly celebrated for; and if we ,wou'd forma 
true idea of the effects it had on their auditan, 


to a good tragedy, in which a conſider 
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5 all Players have occaſion for the great Dua 1 


e Senlibility ; thoſe in a particular manner 


from us, have more Neceſſity than any others, 
fer that peculiar kind of it, which we ſometime 

expreſs by the Word Tenderneſs, % mare 
ſtrongly by the appropriated Term Feeling, 


. 
th 
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1 if you wou'd have me ſhed tears, you muſt, wee 


this doctrine to orators.;z. but it is. {till more ap- 
plicable to actors. 


Would the tragedian ſtrongly impreſs. the 
illuſion of his performance upon us, he muſt firſt 
impreſs it as ſtrongly upon himſelf; he muſt 
fecl every thing ſtrongly, that he would have his 
audience feel: In order to his utmoſt ſucceſs, it 
is neceſſary that he imagine himſelf to. be, nay 
that he for the time really. is the perſon he reprę- 
ſents, and that a happy frenzy perſwades him 
that he is himſelf in his own perſon betray'd, per- 
fecutcd, and expoſed to all the unmerited mju- 
ries, for which we are to pity him. Nay it 48 
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imagination to his heart, and on many occaſions 
that a pretended diftreſs produce from him real 
tears: In this caſe we no longer perceive in him 
the cold player, who by his ſtudied tones and 
forc'd geſtures, is lahour ing to intereſt our hearts 
in imaginary adventures; he is to us the perſon 
he repreſents, and*if ſome unfurmountable acci- 
dent does not oppoſe the effect he ought to pro- 
duce, he is ſure to work all the wonders that can 
be perform'd by his profeſſion. The players of 
this maſterly kind are the only abſolute ſovereigns 
of the world: They command in an irreſiſtible 
manner the heart, the very ſoul itfelf. They 
are the only enchanters who, know how to give 
feeling to the moſt lifeleſs, and naturally inſen- 
fible Feng. n TL 
Such as this is the power of forrow when well 
expreſs'd : This tender affection of the foul is a 
kind of epidemic malady, the progreſs of which 
among an audience is amazing; ft ee ll 
every way at once, and infects the moſt remòte 
ſpectators with a rapidity ſcarce to be conceiv'd, 
Contrary to the nature of all other infections, 
th's propagates itfelf only by the eyes and ears; 
but it paſſes through both theſe fo regularly and 
fo certainly, that it is ſufficient if 'we'ſee a perſon 
in real and undeferv'd affliction; nay, if we only 
hear of it, we are fure, whether we will or not, 
to join in it. N PETRI 
The utmoſt effects of the other paſſions are - 
by no means ſo contagious: A man gives him- 
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; him feifup in our company to all the extravagant 
per- emotions of rage and fury; yet we remain in 
inju- perfect, undiſturb'd tranquility; ànother is ele- 
y it 4 vated to the clouds with a tranſport of joy, yet 
2m. his 


2 
G. 


we, tho' preſent at the whole ſcene, continue ſe- 
F 6 : 3104S | 
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Tious.and unmov'd; but tears and the ſigus 
diſtreſs, even in a perſon ever ſo indifferent ta . 
have almoſt always the power to affect us, t9 
touch our hearts, and make us ſympathize: Bum 
as we are to pain, to ſufferings and misfortunes ur 
read with a feeling forrow our own, fate in that 
of the unhappy whereyer we meet them 3+agd 
the wretchedneſs of others is a ſort of mirreg4o 
us, in which we ſee.and cannot but contemplate 
with bitterneſs and ſorrow the miſeries which we 
| know are attach'd. to our own condition. 
It is not difficult to aſſign the reaſon of our 
finding it thus eaſy to afflict and mortify; our 
ſelves: We ſhall underſiand it pretty readihy, if 
we enquire of our hearts what is truly and exaftly 
the nature of that pleaſure which we receive 
from ſeeing a tragedy perform'd : Our feeling our- 
ſelves affected is not always a proof of the ſupe+ 
rior merit of the piece; we often go thither on 
purpoſe to pick up, ſome impreſſions which we 
know we ought to have, but cannot find that we 
really are polleſs'd of; or to throw off ſome o- 
thers which diſpleaſe, and ſeem not ſo igreeable 
as they ought to be, to the circumſtances of ou 
hearts. 19 
What is moſt of all ſurprizing is, that there 


appears to be a ſort of joy in the expreſſing our 
forrow; and we often go to ſuch a repreſentation 
on purpoſe to indulge a melancholy, and give 
ourſelves an opportunity of ſhedding tears. Every 
man may aſſure himſelf, from the remembrance 
of ſome part or other of his life, that this odd 


inclination is natural; and many reafons {| 
enough may be aflign'd for it. The difficulty is 
not to aſſign ſome one caule (or it, but to deter- 

- mine 
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mine which of all thoſe that offer themſelves to 
our thoughts is the moſt general. 

When we obſerv'd that the misfortunes of 
others, are a ſort of mirrors, in Which-we me- 
ditate upon the fate ourſelves are deftin'd to, we 
might haveeftablifh'd 2 diſtinQion ; which ho- 
ever may be more advantagsouſſy plae d here, and 
which will ſerve to diſcever the ſource of at leaſt 
one of thoſe pleaſures, the origin of which we 
are to enquire into, on this occaſion. © © 

The view of the miſeries of others always is 
painful to us, when © thoſe miſeries are ſach as 
ourſelves are equally expos d to with thoſe hm 
we ſee ſuffering them; buty on the contrary, we 
find a ſort of confolation in looking upbn thoſe 
misfortunes which we fee others labouring under, 
and which we are convinc'd; by reaſon and the 
nature of things, can never fall to our own ſhare. 
The repreſentation in this caſe gives us pride in- 
ſtead of humility, and a-peculiar kind of ploa- 
ſure inſtead of the common unesafineſs. The 
ſource of all our affections on theſe occaſions, is 
the bringing home to ourſelves, what we ſee 
repreſented as the fate of others; and we often 
receive from this, a fort of comfort in obſerying; 
that people in thoſe ſtates of life, which are apt 
to attract our envy; are at times ſubjec to s- 
fortunes, which our own more humble ſituation 
perfectly and ſecurely preſgrves us from. 

We not only are taught by this leſſon to bear 
our private misfortunes with more' patience, but 
we congratulate ourſelves on finding that we 
are, comparatively to the reſt of the world, leſt 
unhappy than we imagin'd we were. 

While the misfortunes of others, however, ſe 
long as they are greater than our own, comfort 

us 


= 
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us with the reflexion that if we are not mot 
happy than we find ourſelves, we might hat 
eaſi] been leſs ſo; it does not follow that we 
neceſſarily taſte the beauties of the piece, in 
— to our afflicting ourſelves upon the octaſion 
of the misfortunes of the principal perſon ages of 
it, when ſelf-love does not find its dane 
pay ing them this tribute. 

The heroes whom we fee repreſented as fi- 
mous for their misfortunes, have been - at 
famous for their uncommon virtues; elſe they 
had not been heroes. I he more we are affeQted 
by their fortune, the more we ſhew that we un 
derſtand the rank and value of their virtues; and 
we flatter our own pride in being adequate judges 
of ſuch exalted greatneſs. In other caſes, a ſen- 
ſibility and feeling for the diſtreſſes of our fellow 
creatures, when it is conducted by the rules of 
diſcretion, is itſelf a virtue; and we place our- 

ſelves in the claſs of generous and noble ſouls 
beſtowing on the illuſtrious unfortunate, q 
compaſſion which is their due. a 

It is peculiar to the ſorrow which we expreſs en 
occaſion of theatrical repreſentations, that we 
grieve and afflict ourſelves the more willingly in 
favour of thoſe great and virtuous perſons, who 
we know beforehand will not long be the obs 
jects of this compaſſion ; when we know that 
the melancholy we are indulging, will not be 

- | of fo long a duration as to become troubleſome, 

ty but that a happy change in their affairs will ſoon 

1 wipe away thei ir miſery, and all the tears that 

flow for it 

{if Are we at a new play in ſome degree deceivi# 
in this imagination? Does the heroe whoſe for- 

— we have been compaſſionating thro' the 
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piece at length fall a ſacrifice to injuſtice or bars 
barity? we ſet up our ſelves as judges between 
him and his enemies. It immediately appears 
to us, that if our ſelves had the choice offer d 
us, whether we wou'd periſh like the heroe, or 
triumph like the murderers, we ſhou'd not he- 

ſitate a moment to take the ſuffering part, and 
we appear great in our on eyes for it. 

Perhaps it wou'd be a vain attempt to think 
of diſtinguiſhing which of theſe ſeveral cauſes 
moſt powerfully influence us in the pleaſure we 
evidently take in being melancholy, and in ſhed- 
ing real tears at a tragedy. It is notimprobable 
that they have their ſeveral predominancies:in'dif- 
ferent people, and that any one of them becomes 
the molt or the leaſt powerſul in its effed, ac- 
| 


cording to the natural turn of mind of the per- 
ſon it has to act upon. But we ſhall entertain 
the reader no longer on a diſquiſition, which is 
at beſt rather curious than important; but paſa 
to ſome other conſiderations more immediately 
relative to our ſubject. ict T5 

What can be the reaſon why ſome players, as 
is very often found to be the eaſe, are ſtrongly 
affected, when they hear the author read their 
parts to them, and yet are very cold and lifeleſs 
when they come to ſpeak them themſelves? And 
what can be the reaſon of another thing that ap- 
pears yet more ſtrange, that the very ſame ſcene 
which wou'd draw tears from them if perform' d 
by any body elſe, ſhall ſcarce make any impreſ- 
lion on them while they play it themſelves ?. 

It ſhould appear that this ſingularity is to be 
attributed in general to the inactivity and ſlug- 
giſhneſs of theſe players ſouls, which are in them- 
lelves inſenſible to the finer touches of anaffec» 
| ting 
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ting fentiment, and can only bs movd by what 
pleads to the external ſenſes.” > '£./ L908! 
Theſe people are infinitely more firucle'by4th 
the ſenſe that i expreſy'Þ 
by the ſitum 


by it; and are ſcarce at all affected 


tion of the perſon who ſpeaks What ſo firengly aſt 
fes them. 


They are not to be'rouſed; in ört 
into ſenſibility, except a ſtriking manner of 40 
livery tells them that they ought to be ſo. 

There are other perſons in this way of lit 
with whom the odd contrariety we have been 
ſpeaking of, is to be attributed to quite another 
origin: Namely, to the natural inclination ef 
their hearts, to a ſtate of freedom and indes 

ndance; from which principle they are always 

fluenced to perform that much better which 

s wholly voluntary, than that which an a 
enjoin'd to do. 

Others ſhew all the coldneſs and infenſidlit 
we are complaining of in their playing, from's 
much worſe reaſon than either of the former 
from their being but very badly acquainted « with 
the ſenſe and meaning of their parts: 
have their minds kept in a continual * — 
to the remembring what they are to ſay next3 
and as they are wholly taken up with the re. 
membrance of the words, they can never give 
themſelves up to thoſe emotions, which the part 
of the character they are repreſenting requires; 
and by means of which alone, they can pleaſe 
any body that is worth pleaſing. 

Finally, there is yet another cauſe for this worſt 
of all faults in playing: we mean the terrors of 
an audience. This principally affects thoſe of 
the performers, who have not arrived at the 
* of a general applauſe. With theſe the 
fear 
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fear of diſpleaſing that formidable eacle the pit, - 
confounds and renders them unable -to expreſs 
even what they feel very juſtly, and have talents 
to convince us that they do, if they were not 
thus prevented from exerting, them. Theſe play- 
ers are much in the condition of thoſe boys in 
a ſchool, who with much merit, as is oſten the 
caſe, have much difſidence ; and Wheſe timid 
diſpoſitions will not permit them to ſhew their 
good qualities before a ſevere maſter.. 
The actreſſes have in general been found to 
ſuffer more fram this: ſort of falſe modeſty than 
the actors. We do not at all underſtand this 
foible, if we confound it with want of ſpicit; for 
it often has been the ruin of. thoſe who Wave 
not been deficient in that great article, but have 
thro'ꝰ this miſchievous back wardneſs and timidi- 
ty, been wholly incapable of exerting it. | | 
The world will allow, that «@xrellent * ac- | 
treſs Mrs. Pritchard, is as far.as any body from 
wanting ſpirit; yet how many years did; this 
baſhſul folly confine her to the parts of «ham- 
bermaids and the heroines of ſarces, with:all the 
merit that now makes ſuch a figure about her; 
and how were we ſurpria d, when by ſome | 
good chance ſhe had got the part of Roſalmd aſ- 
ſign'd her in the reviv'd- play of As you like it, to 
hear her ſpeak with a ſpirit and juſtice, that none 
of the then favourites of the ſtage cou'd come 
up to, | | #4..4 


* Good my complexion, doſt thou think that 
* becauſe I am capariſon'd like a man, I have a 
* doublet and hoſe in my diſpoſition—One inch of 
delay more is a South Sea diſcovery—l prithee 
tell me who it is quickly, and ſpeak apace— 


I wou'd 
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© I wou'd thou coud'ſt ſtammer, that thou mi 

< pour this conceal'd man out of thy ung 
© wine comes out of a narrow neck'd bottle, & 
© ther too much at once, or none at all. I pr 


- © thee take the cork out of thy — —_— 


* may drink thy tidings.” 


Every ſpeech after this, convinc'd us more 


and more, that we had been long in poſſeſſion 


of a jewel that we had ſcandalouſſy negle ed, 
till toward the end of the play, her raillery; to 
her lover, who pretended 8 be dying for her, 
ſhew'd us fully what ſhe was. Ex es Fong 
Corydon eft tempore nobis. 

With what pleaſure is it that one recolleQs the 


circumſtances that diſcovered ſo much merit; 


that one remembers the manner in which ſhe ſaid, 


© No, faith, die by attorney 1 ; the poor world 
is almoſt ſix thouſand years old, and in all this 
time there was not a man died i in his own per- 
ſon, videlicet, in a love cauſe : Treilus had his 
brains daſh'd out with a Grecian club, 

he did what he cou'd to die before, .and he is 
one of the patterns of love. Leander was ano- 
ther of them; he wou'd have liv'd many a fait 
year, tho* Hero had turn'd Nun, if it had not 
been for a hot midſummer night; for, good 
youth, he went forth to-waſh himſelf in - the 
Helleſpont, and being taken with the cramp he 
was drown'd; and the fooliſh chroniclers of 
that age found it was for Hero of Se/tos. But 
theſe are all lies ; men have dy'd from time 
to time, and worms have eaten them; dn 
for love. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. IV. 


Players who are naturally amorous, are the only 
ones who ſhou'd perform the Parts of Lovers 
uton the Stage. | F 


N zQreſs whoſe perſonal charms had long 
render'd her celebrated among a ſet of per- 
ſormers, where ſome others might with more 
juſtice have claim'd the firſt applauſe, had the 
part of a princeſs aſſign'd her in a new piece, 
whoſe character was remarkable for a very ten- 
der paſſion to a very faithleſs man: She perfectly 
remember'd the words of her part, but ſhe was 
by no means able to throw into it that tender- 
neſs, which the author had meant to charaQteriſe 
the lady by. p 
There are many reaſons why two people of 


the ſame ſex ſhou'd not have any very great 


friendſhip for one another while on the ſame 


ſtage ; but all theſe pleaded in vain againſt the 


generoſity of temper of one of this favourite lady's 
ſiſter- actreſſes. She was fond of her, and'wiſh'd 
nothing ſo much as to ſee her merit as a player 


equal to the applauſes which were beſtow'd upon 
her perſon. She peculiarly. wiſh'd to ſee her 


excell in this new part. She gave her many leſ- 
fors upon the ſubject; but they did not produce 


the intended effect. In fine, the inſtructreſs one 


day in amazement aſk'd her ſcholar, Dear creature, 
can there be any real difficulty in what I am tak- 


ing all this pains to ſet you right in? throw your 


ſelf out of the perſonated character into real life; 
ſuppoſe yourſelf the generous tender woman you 
act, betray'd in the ſame baſe manner: If you 

2 | were 
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1 were to be this moment abandoned by a+ mag 
TT.» whom you tenderly loved, would it not ftrike 
1 a you with the moſt ſenſible pain ? Would not you 
\ be endeavouring by every means in the world 

I] reply'd the lady to whom this diſcourſe was 
54 directed! I ſhould — be endeavouring to 
if | get myſelf another lover as quick as I could. II 
7 that be the caſe, reply d the other, we are bath 
4 throwing away our time: I am very well ſatis 
vb fy'd that you will never play en 
- ought to do. 4-H 
WE 'T he conſequence the friend of our actreſi 
1 from this declaration of the ſtate of — 
1 0 was a very juſt one; the celebrated lady 


no other ideas in a love affair than thoſe of in 
or vanity, was utterly incapable of expreſſing 
FW any thing of the tenderneſs and delicacy of that 
1 N elegant and difintereſted paſſion. 
N What is the reaſon that no body ever play'd 
. Juliet fo well as Mrs. Cilber, but that Mm. 
Cibber has a heart better form'd for tenderneſs 
than any other woman who ever attempted it 
and — * in real life, more deſerves the 
name of a lover than any body of her ſex ever 
did? It is eaſy to ſee that in all that tendernef 
Shakeſpear has put into the mouth of this favou- 
rite character, this aQrelſs is, as ſhe delivers it, 
glorying in the opportunity of exprefling her own 
ſentiments in ſuch elegant language; and tis for 
this reaſon that no body after her will ever be 
endur'd on the ſame ſtage in that paſſionate ſpeechy 
wherein ſhe tells — from her window. 
CS 
Thou know'ft the maſk of night is on my far, 
Elſe would a maiden bluſh bepaint my cheex 
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For that which thou haſt heard me ſpeak to 
night : 

Fain would I dwell on form, fain, fain deny 

What | have ſpoke ;—but farewel compliment. 

Doſt thou love me?—TI know tlio wilt lay 
aye, 

And ! l take thy word: : yet i ir thou ſwear' t, 

Thou may'ſt prove falſe at lover's perjurics 

They ſay Jeve laughs. —O'gentle Romeo, 

If thou doſt love, pronounce it faithfully ; 

Or if you think I am too quickly won, 4 

1'il frown and be perverſe, and fay thee nay, 

So thou wilt woo ; but.elfe not for the world. 

In truth, ſweet Mountague, I am too ſong, 

And therefore thou may ſt think my haviour light: 

But truſt me, gentleman, III prove more true, 

Than thoſe that have more cunning to be ſtrange. 


Or i in thoſe eager and animated ſpeeches to him 
afterwards, which indeed, in reading, ate very 
pleaſing; but which are not the thing that ſtrike 
us to the heart with a tenderneſs for the character, 
except when ſhe ſpeaks them, ſuch are, 


If thou wilt ſwear, ſwear by thy gracious fl, 
Who art the god of my idolatry, 
And 1 Il believe thee. N 

O for a falkner's voice; - * ; +4 . ; 
To lure this Tafſel-gentle back win, 2 
Bondage is hoarſe, and may not rere 
Elſe would I tear the cave where Eccho lies, 
And make her airy tongue more hoarſe than * 
With repetition of my Romeo's name. 

If that thy bent of love be honourable,” ” | 
Thy purpoſe marriage, ſend me word W 


morrow; 
And 
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4 And all my fortunes at thy foot I lay, 4 
J. And follow thee, my love, eee 12 
Yd | world. —— 


Whoever has heard this aAreſs 4 LF | 
ſpeeches, knows that there is more fondneſs, mare 
real love in them, than in all the pompous declas: 
rations of it in a S:atira, when. in the tranſports: 
of an enthuſiaſtic paſſion, ſhe ſays of Alexander, 

38 
. He kiſſes ſofter than a ſouthern wind, : 22080 
C.aur!«s like a vine, and touches like a god. vids 


tif ? 4 0 


1 
107 Or in the eager expreſſion of it in Hermidney' 
l 
Þ 
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when Pyrrhus apologizes for his own incon- 
Rancy, by telling her, the man who ne er u. 
| lov'd can ne er be falſe; with how much ſpirit 
1 and earneſtneſs does Mrs. Horton anſwer to this 


1 n 


| Have I not lov'd you then, perfidious men? 1 
. For you I lighted all the Grecian princes; ob 
OG Forſook my father's houſe, conceal'd my wr 
0 When moſt provok'd would not return to Spore 
In hopes that time might fix your wavering heart, 
J loy'd you then, inconſtant ; and even now, 
Line Inhuman king, that you pronounce my deat, 
| of | My heart ſtill doubts, if I ſhould love or hate yo 
ib ht 
| But with all the energy that accompanies. this 
i ſpeech, there appears ſomething wanting in its 
we perceive that Hermione is very angry, but 
we do not diſtinguiſh in her that heart-felt paſſion 
the poet meant ſhe ſhould diſcover in every ſen- 
tence, as the ſource of that anger: pride, and an 
indignation of being forſaken for another, ſeem 
the reigning pathons in the character as this lady 
repre- 
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repreſents it; tho" it is certain they were never 
intended to be > | 

Let us put the merit of Mrs. Citber i in this 
way, in a yet fairer light of compariſon, We 
remember to have ſeen Mrs. Ward, in the cha- 
racter of Cordelia, receiv'd with the utmoſt ap- 
plauſe: Shakeſpear has thrown into the mouth of 
this lady expreſſions, as full of love for Edgar, 
as thoſe he has given 'to Fuliet for Romeo ; per- 
haps the moſt affectin 0 thoſe we have juſt 
— from that character, ſcarce equal thoſe in 
which Cordelia, aſter ſhe has diſcover'd her un- 
happy lover in his madman s 22 we avows her 
love to him, ONT 


Come to my arms, thou e beſt of tha? 50 | 
And take the kindeſt vows that e er were ſpoke 
By a proteſting maid. 

By the dear vital ſtream that bathes my heart, 
Theſe hallow'd rags of thine, this naked virtue, | 
Ridiculous even to the meaneſt cloẽ n, x 
To me are dearer than the richeſt pomp 
Of purple monarchs, 


We all allow Mrs. Ward WIR of great ex- 
preſſion, and even of great tenderneſs in many 
caſes ; but when we hear theſe paſſionate decla- 
rations from her, we cannot but perceive, that 
ſhe wants that native tenderneſs, that peculiar 
turn to love in the very heart, Which gives Mrs. 
Cibber a ſuperiority in all theſe characters, to 
whoever did, or perhaps ever will ſpeak them ; 
a ſuperiority which every body has acknowledged, 
tho few have known the ſource'of. 

We will readily allow (ſome body will per- 
haps obſerve) that people who are themſehre in 

ove, 
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love, or who are form'd by nature with a tet 


dency to that paſſion, are more proper than 


others to perform tender and amorous parts; but 


we cannot ſee why they fhould be the only dhe 
who are proper for them. To this we tal 
anſwer, that if we will be at the pains of eriquies* 


ing but a little into the hiftory of the ſtage, wi 


ſhall find that the higheſt ſcenes of love in our bet 
plays have never been ſo expreſſively 01 


as when the actor and actreſs were not only 


amorous tempers, but were actually at the time 
ty in love with 
each other. "The Pyche of Moliere, among the 


French, ow'd its prodigious ſucceſ*, at the time 


of their playing theſe. patts heart! 


when every body ſeem'd mad aſter it, to t 

peculiar accident, that all the love which the 
audience ſuppos'd ſo excellently pretended be- 
tween the principal charaRters, was real, and they 
were ſpeaking their own proper ſentiments to. 
one another, under the advantage of that excel. 


lent poet's language. 


But are we to conclude from this, and a fem 
perhaps continue) that becaufe the "A have 


other ſuch ſingular inſtances, (our objector w 


ſucceeded very well where the perſons who 8 jt 


ſented them were in earneſt, therefore all act ors 
and adreſſes, muſt have the fame paſſions in theic 
hearts, at leaſt in general, if not for one another, 
in order to their playing the ſame ſort of cha: 
racters with the like ſucceſs ? Muſt a periormer 
have a natural tenderneſs of ſoul, in order to his 
playing a tender part expreſſively ? We ſee every, 
day people of good natural diſpoſitions repreſent+ 
ing tyrants, -and perſons. full of crucky,, on the 
ſtage, with general applauſe z and we, have an 


eminent 
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having any thing of the ridiculous turn of the 
fribbles of the age, in his real character, who 
yet is able to repreſent them inimitably to us 
upon the ſtage 3 nor is ie necyibep-fors' man to 
be a ſavage in his e in order to l 
with great june 82 ew 
Venice. re (he will OY e) ma 

the caſe not 2 with love, juſt as it does with X 
the other paſſions ? and why may not an actor or 
an actreſs, without being ſuſceptible of all the 
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ch foibles of that paſſion, 2 Fd fairly, very 
he — and very expreſſively, all its tranſ- 
by The man who capable of arguing in this | 
be ſtrain, may be aſſur d that he has never been in 
90 love himſelf, and probably. has never had an op- 
22 portunity of ſeeing two people who were ſo : 
7 when ſuch a man has e 2 true notion of 
79 love from experience, he will be ſenſible that 
G whatever may be the cale in regard to the other 
4 paſſions, the expreſſion of this peculiar one is not 
1 to be had from art. Whatever attempts the beſc 
0 actreſs in the world, who has it not from nature, 
Pg can make to catch the genuine addreſs, the af- 
1 ſecting air and deportment of the truly ena- 
f mour'd maid, they will be always as different 
1 from nature, as the cold pretences of à common 
* creature whom a man purchaſes for the night, are 
7 from the paſſionate tenderneſs of 4 woman who 
5 really loves him. 
La It is at beſt but very impetfectly that the der 
* counterfeits the other paſſions, when he does 
7 not really and naturally give Narr up to them 
* but they are all leſs !perfetly pied by hien, 
1 from hat he fees in 4s "in e caf me 


eminent inſtance of an actor who is very far from 
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A man will but very badly imitate the tone of voice 


1 


of the other ſigns by which that paſſion 


of a perſon in a rage, if his owh blood is 
cool and calm at the time; but he may take i in 
other aſſiſtances, and borrow from nature ſome 


manifeſts itſelf; and nothing is more certzis, 


than that ſeveral of the modern actors, in ſame 


of their beſt parts, have this trick of deceiving 


the eyes of their audience, when they have not 


merit enough in the character to pleaſe their eas, 
The player in this caſe ſaves himſelf, by addreſs- 
ing his art to one of the ſenſes, when he is, ſenſi- 
ble he cannot do his buſineſs, by the other. But 


this reſource is wholly loſt in love: when that i 


the paſſion to be repreſented; the player can no 
more deceive the eyes than he can the other 
ſenſes of his audience, if nature has not given 
him a ſoul form'd to receive the paſſion. 
The truth of this principle may be evine'd 
without giving the objector the trouble of much 


reflection: nay, we ſhall perhaps be led, whether 


we will or not, merely by obſerving. facts, to 
acknowledge, that an actor and an actreſs who 
play together a ſcene where the two characters 
they repreſent are deſperately in love with one 
another, can never execute their parts with any 
degree of perfection, if they do not really feel in 
their own hearts, at leaſt for that inſtant, all the 
tendergeſs, all the tranſports for one another, 
that the perſons they repreſent are endowed with 
by the poet. 

In effect, if it were ndt neceſſary in order to the 
doing juſtice to ſuch a ſcene, that the performers 
mutuzlly feel the ſentiments for each other which 
the poet deſcribes in their ſeveral parts, at leaft 
for the moment while Bo are playing _ 
1 : why 
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why is it that we ſee an actreſs appear ſo very 
different from herſelf when ſhe plays ſuch a part, 
and has the man ſhe really loves for her pre- 
tended admirer; and when ſhe plays the ſame 
part without this advantage ? or why is it that 
we ſee the very beſt of our actors, and thoſe in 
particular who, under proper circumſtances, ſuc- 
ceed beſt of all in love-ſcenes, yet make nothin 
of it when the character to whom. they are — 
pay their addreſſes is given to ſome female per- 
former, who, from her age ot figure, is wholly 


| incapable of charming them? 


If it is not ſufficiently evident from this, that 
not only a man muſt be capable of, and form'd 
for love, in his private character, but muſt even 
be capable of taking it up occaſionally, in order 
to play the part of a lover well, we may yet add 
a third queſtion, Why is it that a tender love- 
ſcene, tho? ever ſo well apply'd on both ſides, 
is yet perfectly cold and infipid to us, when the 
perſon who repreſents the lover, is a woman in 
the habit of the other ſex? Is it not evidently 
from the perſuaſion we are under, that the ten- 
derneſs that character expreſſes, is all affected 
and forced, from the natural impoſſibility of one 


woman's feeling for another all that paſſion 


which ſhe is to repreſent to us in the ſcene? 
If we would know the reaſon, why it is poſ- 
ſible for the player to borrow the appearances of 
the other paſſions, ' without being naturally poſ- 
ſeſſed of them; and yet impoſſible for him, un- 
leſs he can love himſelf, to copy, with any degree 
of ſucceſs, the tranſports of that tender affection 
of the ſoul, we may venture to propoſe the fol- 
lowing conjecture on the ſubject. | 
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ö ſon, on whom youth, beauty, andaccompliſhments 
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The other affections of the heart paint them; 


ſelves no otherwiſe on the face than -making 
an alteration in ſome of its traces; but love, (and 


the ſame may in ſome meaſure be ſaid of joy) has 
the evident privilege of giving new graces, ,new 
beauties to the countenance ; and of concealing, 


or even, for the time, amending'i its defects. Tho 
a player, therefore, is able to repreſent to us a to- 
lerably pertect image at leaſt, of any other |pab 
ſion, without, in reality, — himſelf : to 
its government; yet it does not follow, that he 
can by the ſame means imitate, even tho' it were 
but imperfealy, the; joyous intoxication of Love, 
without his being truly affected by it himſelf. 
It would be expecting impoſſibilities to require, 
that in every tender ſcene that is to be repreſented 
on the ſtage, the two perſons who perform di the 


enamour'd parts ſhould always be, in reality, in 


Jove with one another : as to this we only know, 
that when this is the caſe, we have the ady 
of ſeeing. the ſcene much better play'd than it can 
be under any other circumſtances but we are to 
wiſh, in general, that both performers could al- 
ways take up the paſſion, for the moment-their 
parts require them; and that, if it be only aſſum- 


ed for the $0009? 1) th it may appear as ſtrongly as 
poſſible: they will never make even the lighteſt 


impreſſion upon us, if they have not at leaſt a na · 
tural inclination for the paſſion in itſelf, whatever 
they may have for the perſon whom chance has 
thrown into their way for the preſent imaginary 
object of it. It is as impoſſible for us to make a per- 


in woman haye no power in real life, to borrow the 


extaſies, the tranſporting frenzy, and all the gay 


delights that attend that paſſion from what he 
ſees 


ſees 
cho 


day 
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ſees in others, as to make the dark and melan- 
choly night expreſs the brightnefs' of the fineft 
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derneſs is a neceſſary requiſite for play ing 
the character of a lover to advantage, it is very 
evident that no actor ought to attempt parts of 
this kind, if he be paſt that period of his age in 
which toving would be proper in real Ife 
The remembering our paſt ee will never 
prove ſuffieſent for vis exprefſing them as if pre- 
ſent : tis in vain, on this occaſion, that we call 
back what we once were in our thoughts, when 
the warmth and activity of our blood gave the 
paſſions a command over us that we now no 
longer acknowledge. Theſe ideas, when our 
Juices are become cold and frozen, ſcarce able to 
creep along their paſſages, ſeem but the remem- 
brance of 2 pleaſant dream; and can never 2. 
waken in us again thoſe ſoft tranſports that were 
our happineſs while they were — — 
In order to their producing this effect upom us, 
it is neceſſary that the objects of our pation ap- 
pear to us ſuch as did at that time; — 
is this poſſible, when we have no longer the ſame. 
eyes to view them with? It is the unlucky cir- 
cumſtance of human life, on this occaſion, that 
the more we loſe the right of being difficult to 
pleaſe, the nicer we become on that head; and 
as we deferve leſs, we expect more. | 
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In this ſituation, what means are there by which 
an actor and an actreſs can transform themſelyes, 
0 according to our deſires or expectations, or ac- 
11 cording to the neceſſity the author has laid them 00 
5 under, into a pair of lovers, who believe that 
1 they ſee in the object of their adoration every 
thing that nature has created perfect or amiable in 
the ſex. Independently of what the players, in 
the latter part of their, lives, want in the warmth 
of their hearts and inclinations, beſide that they 
neither ſee with the ſame eyes, nor are capable 
4 of being affected in the ſame ſenſible manner that Th 
F they would have been while younger, they ought 
to remember, that they will aſſuredly be in the 
ſame fort of aukward perplexity in performing on 
the ſtage the characters of amorous people, that 
they would be in, if what they are pretending-wgre 
a reality. They will ſpeak the language of love 


to a ſuppos'd miſtreſs ſo much the more faintly, ſh 

as they are ſenſible they ſhould do it were they in 

in real life, and repeating the courtſhip of {their 82 
younger days. They cannot but be ſenſible that eV 

they ſhould not in the latter cafe be able to per- ſy 

ſwade ; and they will never find it poſſible to take 0¹ 

N up, in the former, the deportment and tone of ps 
A voice, and the thouſand niceties of ſenſation Ol 
| and expreflion, by means of which they might ki 
j have hoped to ſucceed in a more proper time of W 
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Of thoſe F ralificttions which, when" the fol 
to the Share of that Claſs of Attors Pikes 


of in the Second. Book, ae inserat * 
ne — Audience... 3 karma 
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That Sort Fe b vn a ate to 
certain Characters, may be by na means ient 
for the Actor, in Parts: by which: ee be 
peculiarly eee Lor 10 nen 


Ir OA anette 

E ſhould not fail to think it an r abel 
and ridiculous attempt in any man who 
mould bring himſelf before us on the ſtage, be it 
in tragedy or in comedy, without: adequate or- 
gans for the/performance- of What we expect from 
every one who comes there, Who ſhould per- 
ſwade himſelf, that he could be underſtood: with- 
out being heard; and that an audience would 
patiently open their eats to heat the dumb ſpeak, 
or ſit down to fee: thoſe ſcenes, into which theß 
know the author has thrown every ornament that 
wit, ſpirit and genius could give.themy fink inthe 
repreſentation into the cold ſtupidity of panto- 
mimes. Provided, however, that the actors. 1 
comedy do but take care to expreſs themſelves ſo 
diſtinctly, and articulately, that they da not let 
us loſe a ſyllable of what the author puts into 
their mouths, we, in many caſes, very readily 
paſs over the want of a fine tone, or the elegan- 
cies of a good voicſſggee UE 1 
G 4 Per- 
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Perhaps it may be even eſtabliſh'd as a rule, 
that it is not to the advantage of the Actor in co- 
medy to have too full and ſonorous a voice. The 
uſe of this in tragedy, all the world is acquainted 
with; but as whatever the voice gains in fullneſs, 
it loſes in ſwiftneſs; and as to ſpeak quick, yet 
articulately, is the great merit, in many caſes; in 
comedy; a ſwift and manageable voice, ready 
for every turn of expreſſion, is the moſt of all to 
be wiſh'd for, in the actor who has theſe parts 
aſſign'd him. The perſons who would ſucceed 
in tragedy, on the contrary, have occaſion for 
2 voice that is ſtrong, majeſtic, and pathetic. 
Comedy, even when the author means that we 
ſhould be touch'd-by it fomewhat.in the manner 
of tragedy, is yet intended to give us but a. flight 
ſenſation of this kind; and therefore it fe- 
quires but little of this aſſiſtant energy: Weex- 
pect, on the other hand, from tragedy, the moſt 
itrong and violent emotions; and to produce 
theſe, we always require ſonorous voices in the 
principal characters engag'd in ſcenes where there 
is room to raiſe them. It is abſolutely neceſſary, 


therefore, to the ſucceſs of tragedy, that the 


voice of the perſons who perſorm the capital 
parts in it be proper, at the ſame time to com- 
mand the attention, to impreſs a ſort of reve- 
rence on the audience, and. to raiſe the greateſt 
emotions in their hearts; that it be ſuch as can 
give all the ſtrength and vigour to the vehemence 
of the paſſions, that the author could wiſh in 
them; all the noble majeſty that he intended in 
the expreſſion of his moſt elevated ſentiments; 


and where an affecting ſorrow is to be delivered, 
that it have all that eloquent energy that is neceſ- 
ſary to ſtrike, to ſeize upon, to penetrate the 


very 
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very hearts of an audience. It is not — 
on theſe occaſions, that jt raiſe our paſſions, it 

muſt tranſport and raviſn us : it is not enough 


that it impoſe, it muſt ſubdue and work us en- 


tirely to the author's purpoſe: tis not enough 
that it touch the heart, it muſt pierce it to the 
utmoſt dept mam 165g nn 
Where an aAreſs, to-whom nature has -giv n. 
but a feeble voice, plays the character of — 
tira, orian Hermione, we are apt to that 
we hear the utmoſt thunder of a ſull chorus of an 
Oratorio play d upon a aſter s kit. 
What contempt muſt ſo unnatural a ſcene inſpire 
us with; and, on the other hand, * hat an * 
impreffom do we feel from a part of this kind, 
work'd up by the author's art ſo as to move the 
paſſions of an audience in the utmoſt degree; 
and, to this, play d by an actreſs in the bloom 
of lite, and pride of voĩce and beauty, whoſe vic- 
torious accents. might have made ĩt natural in a 
Lothario to become Dane, or in N 
to be unfaithful? * 
Thoſe actors i — are 40 re. 
preſent even people of rank and condition, are. 
not indeed under a neceſſity of having a ma- 
ieſtic voice z- but: t is requiſite that they have; 
an eaſy and a graceful one, It. is in regard to- 
the voice, juſt as it is with the figure of perſons 
of quality and conſequence, when repreſented: 
on the ſtage. + There is a ſort of voite, by the 
modulations of which. we are able to judge, ifwe ' 
hear a perſon. ſpeak, tho? we do not ſee him, 
that he is above the common rank of mankind: 
this ought to be a. diſtindion always preferv'd tu 
us upon the ſtage.- Unqueſtionably, in the real 
world, nature deals with the people of birth and 
G 5 faſhion 
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faſhion no better than with thoſe who want theſe - 

accidental preeminences; and perſons” of the 

greateſt quality are no more ſure of aways hav- 
ing a better voice, than a bettet figure than ether 


people: but when the poet propoſes to himſelf to 
repreſent ſuch perſons on the ſtage, he is to take 


the beſt models he can find to form his reſem- 
blances from; and the players are to act in con. 
cert with him in this, and to give us copies of ſuen 
original sonly, as are in every reſpect the beſt 
form'd by nature ſor the rank they are placed in- 
The voice of the comedian ought to be noble, 
when he plays the part of a perſon of rank and 
quality; and it'ought to be ititereſtiig and af- 
fecting, when he performs in character of a 
lover. The force which a tender ſentiment re- 
ceives from a judicious modulation of voiee, or 
an expreſſive accent, is more ſtriking chan all 
that it can have from the ſtrongeſt expreſſion, or 
the utmoſt energy. Diſcouiſe makes no impreſ- 
ſion on the heart, otherwiſe than by means of 
the underſtanding; but there is ſomething in an 
elegant command of the voice which ſtrikes im- 
mediately, and of itſelf, nor waits for the heart's 
receiving any, notice from the ſenſe of what it 
delivers. There are ſome people whoſe organs 
of voice are fo favour'd by nature in their en- 
ſtruction, that they have a ſecret power of mov- 
ing ouf affections, even when we are not able to 
adapt any determinate idea at all to the ſounds 
that proceed from them; and We are, in real 
fe, often more affected by the complaints of a 
perfon who delivers them in a Raguage wh 
unknown to us, than we ſhould have been 
any thing he would have been able to ſay to — 


if he had ſpoke in a language we were both ac- 
quainted with, but with a leſs perſwaſive accent. 
It is ſufficient, i in comedy, that the voice of the 
actor, who plays the part of a lover; be an en- 
gaging and an intereſting one; but more is re- 
quir'd in that of the actreſs; this ought to be 
a raviſhing, - an enchanting one. We expect; 
from her all that perſwaſive accent, all that en- 
gaging tone of voice; by means of which the can 
do what ſhe will with her audience, and obtain 
every thing ſhe has a mind to from her admirer: 
The charms of a ſine voice may fland in the place 
of a great many other advantages: we frequently - 


find the teſtimonies of our ears carrying us be- 


yond thoſe of our other ſenſes; and many a wo- 
man, who has appear d indifferent to us when 
we have only ſeen her, has charm'd' us, has com- 
manded our utmoſt adoration when we have OW + 
her ſpeak... 14 1.45 64,46; 1% MAE 

An elocution of this kind is not, indeed, ne- 


ceſſary to thoſe actreſſes who perſotm the other 


parts in comedy; but they muſt, at leaſt, have 
a voice that does not ſhock or hurt the ear. A 
woman cannot be deſtitute of any one grace with- 


out our being depriv'd, by that means, of at leaſt 


one Rind of: pleaſure when we ſee her on the 
ſtage ; and the more they ſeem form'd to excite 


in us only the agreeable, the pleaſurable. ſenſa- 


tions, the leſs are we able to pardon in them their 
producing what is contrary. to ſuch an expecta- 


tion. Sweetneſs of voice is one of the common 


accompliſhments of women; and we are ready 


to quarrel wich nature for having cheated us of 


our right, hen we hear harſh ſounds proceed 
ftom delicate lips. 
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An Audience cs to frad in the Perſon ubs at 
the Part of a Lever, in Comedy, an amiable 
figure; and in bim wha adts the Part of a Hero 
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in ſome caſes, make her overlook the im- 
perſections in the face and figure of the hero 
who enjoys her love, on occaſion of his exalted 
merit, and ſuperior virtues. According to this 
principle, while a tragic. actor ſhall appear only 
in the parts of thoſe lovers or huſbands with 
whoſe character his age and figure are not in- 
compatible, we —— no right to quarrel with 


him for being ten years leſs young, or a ſew inches 


leſs tall than the man who acts a Amun or an 
Alexander, i tak TH, 1 

e odd t that we ſhould be more rigid and 6. 
vere in this caſe, in regard to the performers in 
comedy; but if we will impartially examine our 


hearts, we ſhall find that we evideatly are ſo. 


As comedy , preſents us with nothing that i 
vaſtly above the common ſphere, in the ſents 
ments, or in the actions of the characters it giues 
US, We are never able to perſuade ourſelves that 
the heroes in theſe plays are form'd for triumph; 
ing over the hearts of the ladies they court, with 
out charming their eyes; nor that the ladies are 


of ſuch elevated ſentiments, as not to conſult a 


little with thoſe organs about the ſacrifice which 
they are going to make of their heart. 
Except, therefore, where the author has meant 

to . to us a a ridiculous and abſurd paſſion, we 
. always 
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always expect, not only that the figure and per- 
ſon of the lover be not contradictory to the emo. 
tions the lady is to feel ſor him, but that it be 


elegant enough to juſtify to us the paſſion ſhe has 
conceived for him which-as we are to efteem} 


not to ridicule, we expect to ſee well plac'd, 
and adequate to the mexit of the object. It 


is not enough that the actreſs deſeribes to us, 
with all the of expreſſion," the ſhe 
is to be paſſeſi d of in her character: we er- 

pect to find that ĩt is probable the-ſhould- be 28 

much in love with the man as ſhe tells us ſhe is ; 

and that we may have room tb praiſe the Ms 

of the actreſs, without blaming dhe dad 

the lady in her love. 

We have already quoted ſome of the 2208 
expreſſions in the part of Juliet, as play d by 
Mrs. Cibber, as of) the number of! the higheſt 
beanties of the Bagliſi ſtage: we are ſenſible 
how much the poet owes to the actreſs on theſe 
occaſions zrandwwe may add, a8 to this particular 
inſtance, that it is not a ſmall ſhare of the ap- 
plauſe that this excellent performer receives: in 
them, that is owing to the graceful perſon of the 


player who ats Rm. Let us imagine all the 


merit in that lady that ſhe has always ſhewn us in 
this part and let us ſuppoſe that Mr. Ray, or 
Mr. Arthur, with all the merit of Mr. Barry in 
ſpeaking and deportment, were to play the cha- 
racter of her lover: we cannot but allow that the 
abſurdity of a fine, 
clinations in ſo violent a manner on ſuch ve 
inadequate would riſe in judgment wi 

us againſt alt the merit of her tenderneſs and ex- 
preſſion: we ſhould loſe the ſenſe of her paſſion, 


to 1 at her abſurdity, when we heard her 
| wiſhing 


ereature, fixing her in 
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wiſhing ſor the time of her lover's returning to nf 
her, with all the warmth of imagination which 


e jor has thrown-into that bly _ 

Gallop apace, ye Credited, fiveds, n 

To Photbus' manfion—— Such a charioteer 

As Phaeton would whip ; ye to the weſt, 8 ot 

And bring in cloudy night immediately. * ot! 

Spread thy cloſe curtain, love-performing night, "TH 

To hood-wink jealous eyes; and Romeo 2 

Leap to theſe arms, untalk'd. of and unſeenn. * 

Give me my Romeo, and when he ſhall die, dif 

Take him and cut him out in little ſtars, pre 

And he will make the face of heaven ſo fine, oaf 

That all the world ſhall be in love with night, F the 

And pups nne ſun. ö 1 

All the ſpirit and ang chat Mis. Cibler- pla 

N throws into this ſpeech appears natural, when we of 

0 fee ſo fine a fellow as Barry for the object of it; H, 
ll but. ſhould we ſee ſuch a Romeo as we have juſt * 

| mention'd, it. would ſhock and ibs RE of. * 
charming us. * 

We know infeed; when we come to reflect, ag: 

1 that players are but the repreſenters of paſions,. he 
i not the people who really are figur'd/to us as feel 80 
| ing them; but we want the illuſion to be kept up be: 
bi" as well as it can be, and we would be taught to hes 
iN forget this circumſtance, if ane till the play fo, 
j | is over. If 
We remember alittle Juliet, of very confdert»- fit 
i ble merit, at the Hay-Market ;.. and nothing is be 
1 more certain, than that ſhe would have appear d, ing 


| even with the ſame ſhare of genius and accompliſh-- 
i ments, much more pleaſing than ſhe did, .if there 
| had been ſome gay young fellow for her lover,. De 
| | inſtead. | 


W 
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inſtead of a perſon whom we could not but re- 
member, at every ſentenee ſhe deliver'd- con 
cerning him, to be too od for her choice; t66- 
little handſonie to de in love: with, and, ite the 
bargain, her father. 
To change theſethe, let us be oh ewe: 
advantages ' afid diſudvantages in regard to the 
other ſex. What aQor in the world can f. peak. 
his love, his adoration to Mrs. Hale, "With d the 
ſame force and feeling that he evuld to Miſs Bel: 
lamy ?- Or even ſuppoſing "he" could, how 
differently would the autictite be affected, „by the” 
probability join'd with the expreffion; in the one 
caſe, and the unnataral rr condition in 
the other. 3 ny : 
Mr. Ryan has an uncommon claim to our ap- 
plauſe in the part of Ori; But the? always 
well receiv'd in it; he ſeldoſſi vommands ſo much 
of it as de deſerves. Phe reufon Evident: "Mrs, 
Horton, tho' an actreſs of conſiderable merit in. 
many things, ' is an unnatural Hermine. We 
ſee the lover deſpairing, raging,” nay, even mad 
for this inconſtant miſtreſs, 'whom he putſues 
againſt his reaſon; againſt every thing, even while 
he ſees her donting on another: What is his mo- 
tive for this? theré appears no other but the 
beauty of b Helm, dungbhter? Let him, for 
beavers ſake then, for the future, have a hand- 
ſome, a blooming aAreſs to inſpire all this in him. 
If Mrs. Woffington were Hermione, with all her 
fiults, we ſhould not think it at all unnatural in 
ber lover to tell his friend; who talks of His hay- 
ing determin's to forget my” | e Vi 
| O, I Jeceiv'd myself. 1 
Do not upbtaid th” unhappy man that loves thee, 
4 — When 
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— ben ber father, MY 
Great Menelaus, gave away his dau nen 
His lovely daughter, to this happy yr rb, 
Th avenger of his wrongs, thou. ſaw it my grief, 
My torture, my deſpair; and how I drag d. 
From ſea to ſea, a heavy chain of woes. . 
hen in the midſt of dilaſtrous fate TY 
I thought how the divine Hermine. 
Deaf to my vows, regardleſs. of my hid Ar 
Gave up herſelf, and all her — malt 
Thou — remember I abhor'd her name, 
Strove to iorget her, and repay her ſcorn. acl 4 | 
ft I made my friends, and even myſelf believe 1 L 
N My foul was freed e alas, I did not ſem: 
[ That all the malice of = heart was love. 4710 
What nropriety, what juflice does Gone WE? 
pear in all the ſtrength. and energy with which. 
this player delivers, this, when there is nothing in. 
, the lady to command ſuch an unconquerable paſ- 
N ſion, when the poet gives us nothing but her 0 
beauty for it, and when the managers will not al- 2 
low us that. We judge it very poſſible for Mr. n 
Rich to find as good. an Andromache as Mrs. f. T 
. fington ;. and —— that ſhe had not half the 
ji merit that ſhe really has in. tragedy in general, 
{ and that her. voice was ten times leſs adapted to- 
the fury of this part than it really is, we are con-" 
Th fident her figure atone would give a new turn to 
the whole play, if employ'd in the character of Her- 
. mione. Pyrrbus is a grave man, and may be ſup- 
[i pos'd: to have forſaken the Grecian princeſs, for at 
0 other charms in Andromache beſide thoſe of a face! * 
| alone; but Orefes ſeems to hint at nothing but the * 
ö beauty of Hermione through his whole part: and 
we are apt to believe that the ſpeech, which, tho la 
| | ſpoken. 
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ſpoken ſenſibly. enough, ſits very ill eh 6s it 
15 in the beginning of the ſecond act, would ap- 
pear with a new face, ſpoken in the very ſame 
tone and accent, if Mrs, Waffington 94s = 
place of the A «64/125 Dab; 
i er e 

Madam, you know my.weaknes tis my . 
To love unpity d Atto deſire to ſee uu 
And {til} to ſvear each time ſhall be the laſt. 
My paſſion breaks tho m 9 9 oaths, 
And every time I ſee you perjur d.. 
Even now I find my wounds bleed-albafreſh ; me 
I bluſh to own it, but I know no cur. 

I call the gods to witneſs I h . 
Whatever man cou'd do, but tryd in vain, 
To wear you from my mind. 'Fhro' ſtormy: ſels 
And ſavage climes, in a whole year of — 
I courted: dangers, 3 den. p24 8% * 


As would alfa thatuin which, — ny cunning 
creature's ſoothing bis paſſion, in order to make 
him the ſlave of her faithleſs purpoſes, he in 2 
moment forgets every. inſult, | every abuſe: he had 
receiv'd from hers 4 exclaims i in ente 


O . 0 extaſy l. my foul's — 5 
O charming princeſs! O tranſcendent; maid- 5 0 
My utmoſt wiſh - thus, thus let me expreſe 

My boundleſs thanks IL —— 13s to 
123 0.194179. 9% 003831 (O44 1% 111 
Unnatural as this appears to usz as the play is 
at preſent acted, and as it muſt appear if; ſpoken. 
with the eloquence of an angel under the ſame 
circumſtances, we are certam it would! have all 
the beauties of juſt playing, if ſpoken in the verx 


ſame manner, and the object only chang ts: _ 
ce 


7 F 
* 
* * 
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We flatter ourſelves that nobody will be ſc 


unjuſt to us, as to underſtand that we are aiming 
invectives againſt the perſon of Mrs. Horton in 
this place, or againſt the talents of the other 
players, ſince in the courſe of this work a 
ſtrict impartiality is determin'd to be obſerv'd. 
We cannot ſuppoſe ĩt a fault in this lady, that ſhie 


is paſt hve and twenty; nor in Mr. ur, that lie 


is nat able to ſpeak the elder brother in Camus fo 
well as Mr. Garri would have done it. There 
are characters enough on the Exgliſb ſtage, for 
which every kind of actor and actreſs is fit. What 
we are cenſuring is the conduct of the managers ot 
the houſes, who cannot, or who will not ſee the 
abſurdity of giving ſuch parts to ſuch perſons- 
- Tt. has been with fome of juſtice ob- 


ſerv'd, on the other hand, on this occaſion, that 
it is the fituation-and circumſlances of: the cha- 


rafter, and not the perſon of the actor, wherein: 
we are principally intereſted. in theſe: ſcenes ;. 
and therefore, that our underſtandings, and not 
our eyes, are to be the judges of them: that we 
frequently ſee, in real life, the fineſt women of 
the age ſighing for the moſt diſagreeable fellows. 
that one could, perhaps, pick out of the whole 
herd of mankind; and that oddities, or . 
abſurdities of this ſort; ought not to offend us on 
the ſtage, when we find that they are common 
off it. We need only anſwer to this, that -poſ- 
ſibly, on reflection, we might be able to recon- 
vile ourſelves to this ſort of repreſentation; but 
wur are to remember that reflection is not our buſt- 
neſs at a comedy, nor would we have the plea- 
ſure we are to receive at theſe entertaining re- 
preſentations. depend on a ſerious and attentive 
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If when the character to be repreſented natu- 
rally ſuppoſes the charms. of perſon in the per. 
former, it is abſolutely lary| that the actor 
ſhould be able to pleaſe that part of his audience 
which have no other means of being affected but 
by the eyes, as well as thoſe who have eafs' and 
underflandings, This condition is yet vaſtly! 
eſſential to the actreſſes who play the parti of 
thoſe ladies whom the poet has made the object 
of love, and repreſented as worthy to be; belov'd 
and admir'd. It is not only a good face and a re- 
gular ſhape that is neceſſary for them on theſe 
occaſions; beauty alone will not anſwer the pur+ 
poſe: tis ſomething that goes infinitely. farther 
than beauty which they ought. to be poſſeſs d of 
ſomething that exerts its eg eee 
and more powerfully: over the heart ;- tis th 
je- ne- ſcais quoi, by meats of which one woman 
appears charming, while the want of it renders 
a thouſand others handſome in vain; tis that vic- 
torious agent, which is as certain always to take 


place, as ever to be deſerib d or deſm d. 


While we in this manner require, that the per 
formers* in comedy have all thoſe elegaticies: of 
perſon that we fhould expect to find in the hap» 
pieſt lovers in real life, who had nothing but 
their perſonal charms to recommend them; we 
alſo expect in every performer, whio is to up- 
pear in a character to which the author has given 
a title and ſentiments above the vulgar, an oue- 
ſide which may not -difgrace- the qualities With 
in; ſuch a perſon, indeed, as we ſhould ink 
ought to be connected with ſuch accompliſhments. 

Tho' nature does not always proportion her 
endowments, either of mind or perſon, te che 
rank and ſtation of life which -pevple are! borh 

_ to; 


to; and we find often, a very deſpicable per- 


managers of which have been ſome [years ag 
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ſon accompanying a very high title; we cannot 
reconcile ourſelves to this diſproportion of thing 
upon the ſtage; we muſt always have a repug- 
nance to the ſeeing an actor of a mean figure 
attempt the character cf a perſon of the fiſt 
quality. ie e ee ee 

We ſhould be yet more idiſpleas'd at ſeeing 
ſuch a performer enter in the character of ſome 
heroic general, or mighty monarch in tragedy;z 
he would appear to us not to peiform his part, 
but to burleſque or turn it into traveſtie. We can 
hardly recolle& an. impropriety of this kind on 
our own ſtage which has any right to-ſtandy - 
competition with one on the French theatre, the 


ſo ſtruck with an incident owing to chis ſort - 
diſproportion between the figure of the actor and; 
the imaginary one of the heroe, that they pre: 
ſerve the remembrance. of it as an eternal gule far; 
the better adzpting ſuch x arts for the future A 
young performer on that ſtage, who had all-thg- 
grand requiſites of the mind to the forming a 
maſterly player; who had ſenſibility, firo, and 
an excellent underſtanding ; but with all-theſs, 
a figure very ill cut out fox the. repreſenting a 
heroe, would attempt the character of Miubri- 
dates: he play'd it in ſuch a manner that his audi» 
ence would have been all charm'd with him, if 
they had been all blind; but unluckily, in ſpite 
of all his merit, the diſagreeableneſs of his perſon 
prejudic'd the whole houſe againſt him; and, in 
one of the ſcenes where a princeſs who is wich 
him, perceiving ſome uncommon emotion in his 
face, tells him, You. change countenance ;; à plea- 
ſant fellow cry'd out from among the Dn" 


+ ACTOR” t 
O ! let bim let him by all mum In à moment 
all the merit of the actor was loſt and bury'd, 
and the audience thought of nothing, during the 
remainder of the performance,” but of the diſpro- 
portion NGO his youu and ee he 
repreſented. i! ieee 

Every actor in — — to wary a -ncbls 
| and majeſtic figure; the nature of this ſpecies of 
the drama requires, that every thing about it 
carry the air of grandeur: there are in tragedy, 
indeed, ſubordinate characters, but there are no 
ſubaltern, no low ones, as in comedy: it admits 
of humble friends or confidents, but then theſe 
are the confidents of princes and. of heroes, and 
ſhare with them thedbager and the glory of go- 
verning kingdoms, or of forming the ſchemes. of 
the moſt heroic actions. It is therefore neceſſary 
that the figure of every actor in this way, even 
of thoſe who have the the (naileft; the leaſt important 
parts aſfign d them, ſhould agree with the dignity, 
of their characters, not with the length of their 
ſpeeches, or the importance of the ſhare they 
chance to bear in the action; and that they. be 
ſuch men as we may, without abſurdity, e 
the perſons they repreſent to have been. 

It is abſolutely neceſſary that thoſe who play 
the capital parts in tragedy ſhould have baja | 
and ſtriking figures, fit for every noble er 
the poet for the hight may think proper to 
into their characters: and ĩt is not on _—_— 
that we ſee in them that majeſty of air a5 de- 
portment as well as figure, by which ſuperior. 
ſouls are generally underſtood to be deſcribed | o 
us, but it is alſo necvſſary that there be a ſedate 
compoſure in their countenance, that few. but 
thoſe of very elevated minds ever attain to. 1 
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The whole buſineſs of comedy being to divert 

and entertain us, it is not wonderful that the 
very nature of the performance baniſnes from it 
every thing that would tend to oppoſe the plea- 
ſure it aims to promote; and terror being one of 
the impreſſions which it is the peculiar 
of tragedy to excite in us, one might be apt to 
be ſurpriz d that it ſhould require in the penſbns 
who are to perform in it a figure which might 
ſeem, at firſt ſight, as much as any thing could 
be, contrary to the nature of ſuch an intent. 
Two eaſy reflections will let us into the ſeeret oſ 
all this ſeeming contradiction: —— may, on 
many occaſions, repreſent to us cruel, nay bar« 
barous and ſavage actions of the perſons who make 
a principal figure in the piece; but then theſe are 
always the effect of ſome violent tranſport of rage; 
not of a temper in the perſon naturally brutal. 
We are very willing that the heroes in 
ſhould be culpable, but we would always have 
them be criminal with great excuſes, and as it 
were in ſpite of themſelves : we expect that even 
in the very act of delivering themſelves up to the 
ill, they ſhould preſerve a kind of love and reve- 
rence for the good; and that they be led on art - 
fully to the precipice, not that they plunge them- 
ſelves voluntarily headlong into it. 

The murder of Deſdemona by Othells. is one /of 

the moſt brutal things done by the heroe of a play 
that we have an inſtance of; but with what aju- 


dicious care does the author excuſe it in this unhap· 


py man, by the thouſand circumſtances that he con- 
trives to lead to it, and how nicely has he diſtin- 
guiſhed between the ſavage fury of a bravo, and the 
juſt reſentment of an unoffending, injur'd huſband, 


by making him in love with her even at the mo- 
ment 
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ment that he is ahont to deſtroy her. Whoever 
will leo into the following es with this 
view, will find great reaſon to he 0 with 
the conduct of this ſcene of revenge, ſavage and 


brutiſh as it is in the period; I ſay, | whoever 
will look into them in his cloſet will 6 this ; for 


the judgment of the people who prepare and cut 
plays for the actors is not wenn dent 
them to comprehend the neceſſity of ſome of 
thoſe things which aſſiſt in the palliating the cir- 
cumſtances in this manner, ſo that v a 
hear them on the ſtage. 

When Jage has by his cunning raise d the jea 
louſy of the heroe to that pitch that he ſeems 
certain of his wife's crime, his reſentment · burſts 
out not againſt ber, but the 3 3 wan 
had wrong d — vun n 


| would have him nine years a a killogs 


we expect ſome. horrible threat next againſt the 
lady, but he melts into. tenderneſs, and only 


lays, 


A fine xmmond wer an a Geet woman 


and 'tis with difculty that Jags, who anſwers, | 
Nay, you muſt forget that, is able to cohjure up 
any other thoughts in him. This is one of thoſe 
ſoothing paſſages which ſhew how much againſt 
the nature of the heroe is the crime he is after- 
wards to commit; and it is one of the many of the 
ſame kind ſtruck out by nene from his 
part. * 

Immediately. after HE when he exclaims in 
the en rn 10 ei 


* e, 


| but death as the puniſnment? 


whit are we to expect but the VOWS of * 
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e, det chem cor and periſh;=———Let" bebe 


damn'd to nigh nt, 


Ste ſhall not live n heart is turn'd (0 on 


EU ee e YH IO RO 


he immediately melt again and men : 9473 | who 


— Oh! the world has not a ſweeter e 9 
She might lie by an emperor's ſide, 3 


f him tar: e its 14h ptoren i G 
Oh! ſhe will ſing the ſavageneſs out of hat 
And then of ſo — ————— e 


of it, — 


T he poet Jortvatly contrives to — even We 
natural temper of his heroe aſſiſt in the taking off 
from the brutality of the action he is to be guihp af 

What can we expect of a worthy man, con- 
vinc'd of bis belov'd wife's pretended: — 


When we hear the impetuoſity of rage bat 
forth againſt the ſuppoſed adulterer, +» + ry 
O that the ſlave had forty thouſand lives; 
One is too poor, too weak for my n — 


— 


againſt the other — as we ang n fol- 
n 7 rue. 
Now os 1 cee it's true; 3 1 A bl 
All my fond love thus do I blow to heaven. 
Ariſe, black vengeance, from the hollow hell!“ 

Vield up, oh love, thy crown, and hearted hawe 
To tyrannous hate ſwell, boſom, with the fraught, 


For tis of aſpicks* tongues, —O! blood, blood, 
blood! _ When 


Te ACTOR "ww 
When the ſubtle accuſer ofthe lady works wy 
deluded man up to a reſolution of never Is 
till he has done the ſuppos d juſtice he intends, ow 
hinting to him that hir mind may change, how no- | 
bly is the cher Bape age bythe aafwer, ou 


Never, Lago. Libs t64the-Poveicb ſeu; * | 1 1 
Whoſe icy current and Gees 

Ne'er feels retiring ebb; but — 7 
To the Propontick Pr Helleſpont + © 
Even ſo my bloody y thoughts with violent pace 
Shall ne*er look back, ne er ebb to mme, 


Till that a capable and warmen, 


Swallow them uß. els at 


in J N Vol 
How natural, nay, how excuſable does all this 
fury appear, under the circumſtances in which the 
author has repreſented it; and how artful is his 
conduct in binding him immediately after by a 
ſolemn vow to do what muſt be done, tho” it 
was ſo very improper ſor the character of a herbe 
to perform it. We fee in this noble 
inſtance throwing the cruelty of the action — 
to be committed, upon the provok*d and ar 


. rais'd vengeance of the huſband; and this ſo j 2 


diciouſly, that we could ſcarce have accuſed Him 
of ſinking into brutality, had Deſdemons- fallen; 
by his hand at that inſtant: But this was not 
enough for Shakeſpear ; how gloriouſſy has he 
reconciled us to the heroe's acting it, by making 
him even tender and affectionate in the inſtant he 
is about to do it, repreſenting it to himſelf as an 
act of er not a brutal rovenghy 3225.1. e 


She muſt die, elſe ſhe'll betray more men. 3 4 
D 1 ef} 10142 r. 
ut 
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Put out the light if I quench thee, thou dn. 
ing miniſter, oh 
T-can again thy former light reſtors,... 2 
Should I repent me: - but once put out 5 light, 

Thou cunning'ſt pattern of excelling nature, 
I know not where is that Promethean heat 
That can thy light relumine. 
When I — pluck d the roſe;. . 21 7 
I cannot give it vital growth again, 
It needs muſt wither : I'll ſmell it on ay 
| hes 3 EE 1* ; 
i O balmy breath, that doſt almoſt perſuade. 
I's Juſtice to break her ſword. | 
Be thus when thou art dead, and 1 will kill thee 
And love thee after. 
I muſt-weep, —but they are cruel tears; ? 
This ſorrowꝰs een, ſtrikes where it cow: | 


love, 


4 „ * 0 —_—_ MM ws as — — — —ů A .o 


Whatever horror and S's — may be 

ft in the act itſelf of killing an innocent wife, the, 
| author has here perfectly reconciled it to the cha- 
racter of a heroe, by his conduct of the CirgumMs. 

' ſtances that occaſion it, and that lead to it, 
It is evidently againſt the inclination of his heart 
that Othello does it; and even while we ſee; bim 
about it, we do not know whether he or Dot 
mona be moſt to be pitied. 

We have dwelt the longer on this in ene 
| as fingly ſufficient to give rules to all, ſuture 
} writers in this c:itical circumſtance; and we. ſhall 
4 add, that this ſort of conduct is neceſſary 


| : in the player as weil as in the author, that 
Li... where the one omits it in his looks, the other has 
| in vain put it into his words, and that where 


|/'' + the author has been too negligent in his prepata - 
i f tions 


. 
-- 
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tions for; and alleviations of it, it is in che power 
of ſuch an actor as the man we moſt admiſe in this 
part, to be of infinite aſſiſtance to him, in ſup- 
plying all by the help of his deportment. All 
this however is not enough for gur ſatisfaction 
on this ſubject; wears never content 

unleſs we can fancy to outſelves that Ww read 

in their faces that they were born to ſee all heir 
deſires, all their inclinations ſatis val - and unleſs 
the right which we perſuade qurfelves, from their - 
appearance, they have to be happy, excuſes 
them in the attempting to triumph over 7 a 
obſtacle to their ſucceſs, whatever means 


may be neceffyry to uſe in g in it. 
O H A P. I. 


Of the real or apparent cite therk 8 


be between the age of the I 2 80 that US the | 
perſon Peprefented.” 1255 2295 325 M 


Portrait, tho? ever 5 \ ads for the cor- 

A rectneſs of the deſign and the ſtrength and 

eauty of the colouring, will always be cenſur'd, 
and thac with reaſon, if it repreſents the perſon it 
is done for as older than he really is 3 and in the 
ſame n ier the player, tho à perfect maſtet of 
his profeſſion, will in many caſes only give Us n 
half pleaſure if he appears too old for the charac- 
ter he aſſumes for the night, even tho he repre» 
ſents it ever ſo accurately. It is not ſuſhcient that 
the m nagers of a play-houſe do not give us a 
wrinkled Eudoſia or a Varanes with grey hairs, 
we expect that they ſhould repreſent thoſe cha- 


raders to us with: | the OP? of 7 app 
beauty. 
H 2 This 


old women, nay and that much beyond wh 


This obſervation is not however of univerſal 


force: the actor who has many years more upon 
his head than the author has choſen to beſtow. 


upon the character he repreſents, may under 
ſome circumſtances give us even more pleaſure 
than if be were exactly at the ſame period 
of life : this is moſt happily done in comedy 
by means of that addreſs which we have ſeen in 
ſome of our modern players (at the ſame time 
that they play with great elegance, force, and 


2 
* 


jjuſtice) of ſinking the diſparity between their age 
and that cf the character, and giving us the pleaſure 


of what we are ſenſible is a double eluſion. There 
is ſcarce a greater merit in a player than this 
maſterly artifice well apply'd; but when any 
imperfection appears in it, when the countenance 
of the performer does not throughout keep date, 


inſtead of his own time of life, with that of the 


character he ats, we feel no pleaſure in the 


repreſentation, and the beſt playing is 'thrown 


away upon us. The Engliſh ſtage has ſhewn-us 
players who many years before we have had"oc- 


caſion to quarrel with them for remaining upen 


it, have ſhock'd our fathers with playing the 
parts of young princes, and beardleſs lovers. 

|. Tho' we in general are more willing that men 
ſheuld continue on the ſtage after the bloom of 
life than that women ſhould, yet we have m 
with inſtances even of perſons of the tenderer 
ſex who have had the art of borrowing the graces 
of their earlier years, even when they grew toward 


the men have ever been able to do. We h; 
ſeen an attreſs of fifty, who, whenever ſhe 
* was to all appearance barely ſixteen. 
he men have but very ſeldom been known to 
| have 
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have this advantage; and among the women tis 
indeed the peculiar happineſs of a few only, 
whom nature has been more than ordinarily wind 
to. 

It is allow'd that there are ſome women whe 
have this peculiar advantage; but to make, the 
accident uſeful- to us, we muſt enquire how an 
actreſs who is approaching toward the time of 
life when ſhe will want it, is. to know whether 
ſhe is poſleſs'd of it or not; ſhe is not to truſt to 
her own eyes about it, they will be partial to her: 
every actreſs, if this were allow d to be the teſt, 
would claim the privilege; tis the eyes of the 
audience that ſhe is to reſolue this queſtion by. 
This is a glaſs that will never deceive her; upon 
a fair and impartial” examination in this, ſhe will 
timely ſee that the flower of her youth is faded, and 
that thoſe charms which us d to make every thing 
ſhe ſaid or did. pleaſe, are gone: this is a melan- 
choly truth, but tis a uſeful one ; and if ſhe has 
the mortification from hence to find that ſhe-is no 
more young, ſhe will be taught by it, however, 
to eſcape the making herſelf ridiculous, by at- 
temptin NE PA ARES er - 
ble the ſhould ſucceed. vol "ou —_ 
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» Of the Characters of — Chambermits 
ih | on the Stage, * 4 5h. 
N 3 to e in ſome of the bean 
parts in comedy, it is not neceſſary that the 
| actreſs be in the prime of liſe, or bloom of youth 
£ «nd e may © bernie Rs. 
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Creature. 


an audience obſerves in a waiting gentle woman 
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to 7 ACTOR. 15 
be paſt her prime, while in others it is indeed 
equally neceſſary either that ſhe be very young, 
or that ſhe appear to be ſo; the laſt of theſe 
is the more proper, where the author has thrown 
into the mouths of theſe. characters converſations. 


too bold and familiar, or carrying too little re- 


ſpect to the perſons in whoſe ſervice they are, or 
where, the 1nprudent advice they give to the 
young ladies they attend can haye no excuſe, but 
that it comes from a raſh, unthinking, and giddy 
A xeal girliſnneſs in the adviſer, in this caſe, is 
a neceſſary qualihcation ſor the rendering the 
ſgene natural: on the other band, where the 


' waiting gentlewoman, in order to favour the 


lovers, takes certain ſteps herſelf which are not 
quite reconcileable to the ſtrict rules of modeſty, a 
pretended youth will be more proper for her pux- 
poſe than a real one; the leſs the aCtreſs has of the 
real girl in her countenance, the more theindecent 
liberties ſhe ſuffers will entertain the audience. 
It is allow d then that a chambermaid is not al- 
ways expected to have an air of youth and bloom; 
but there is another indiſpenſible quality which 
ſhe muſt never be without, that is, an extreme 
volubility of tongue; if any actreſs attempts theſe 
characters without this advantage, ſhe will loſe 
herſelf with every judicious perſon of the audi- 
ence, and will never be able to give the true 
grace and ſpirit to her part. 2; 
There is another requiſite as neceſſary to the 
chambermaid as this volubility of tongue; this 
is an arch and cunning, look, with a world of 
diſcernment, and occaſional ſecrecy in it; when 


& ſimple and unmeaning face, or an N 
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and jngenuous ſerenity in her countenance, they 


Foible, not the addreſs and cunning of L 8 
Pry, or an intriguing! chambermai dq. 
As neceſſary as a cunning look and a ready vo- 
lubility of tongue are to the chambermaid, ſo eſ- 
ſential are a cringing humility, an attentive ob- 
ſervanee, and an agility of body, to the footman. 
The beſt judges of comedy tell us, that uvevery 
ſcene of it every perfon ſhould be in motion; 
they ſpeak this only figuratively of the gentesber 
characters, but it is literally true of footmen'; when 
they have a part in the ſcenes, it is eſſential to 
their characters that they find means to employ 
our eyes as well as out underſtandings continually 
about them. It weill naturally follow from this 
principle, thet the perſons'who perſormgheſt cha- 
racters ought to be of ſuch a figure as is fitted for 
running and ſkipping about; and a clumſy figure 
in the character of a footman, muſt be as abſurd 
as a ſtuttering voice in a, chaKering chamber- 
i maid. 
- The Engliſh ſtage js perhaps at this time as 
happy in characters of this kind as any theatre 
ever was; there is not a requiſite on the female 
part that is not found in its utmoſt perfection in 
Mrs. Green; nor in the othoc, dot is as eminent 
in Mr. Jeodward. 

Wedo not forget that Mrs. Clive has ſucceeded 
to admiration in a great number of parts of this 
kind, and that even Mrs. Wefjing ton has made a 
very pretty Phillit; but the nicer obſervers will 
find too much ſelf-ſufficiency and an unnatural 
freedom with her betters, in the former of theſe 
ladies in ſuch characters; and an eaſy indolence 
and polite n in the latter, which, as 

4 neither 
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expect to find in her character the ſimplicity of a 2 


| 
1 
| 
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-. « thaſe parts, and the want of which wilt "Wa; 
ſet Mrs. Greim above them both, — het stal 
excellence in them were much 


the moſt of it ; but the greater fund of under - 
ſtanding 
and his figure, fo much better proportioned to that 


152 n Oo.. 
neither of them will ever be able to ſhake off, 
will always be great obſtacles to their merit in 


= 


either. 
We are toallow no little merit in the footmens 
characters to Mr. Tates; he has long pleas'd us in 


them, and long may do fo ; a requilite aſſurance 


is not wanting in either this player ner his 


ral in theſe characters; perhaps it would be 
a point not eaſily determined which of them has 


that ſeems to be in Mr. //oodward, 


neceſſary agility we have mentioned, will Ne 85 
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of the Aſhftances. which Players ought „ 
receive ow Art. 


deliver d in. he firſt party of cis treatiſe, 
that there are but few perſons who are pro- 
per to appear on the ſtage ; and that even out of 
theſe, it is a yet much ſmaller number who are 
calculated for performing the principal characters. 
This is a txuthawhich the greater part of thoſe 
perſons who*determine: to make the Rage their 
profeſſion ſcarce*tver trawble.themſelves with re- 
fcting on. Many of thoſe who determine on 
this way of life, ought no more to conceive it 
poſſible that they can entertain us in it, than a 
fat fellow wheezing at every ſtep with an aſthma, | 
that he could win the prize in a foot-race ; yet 
they offer themſelves blindly. and boldly to the 
managers, and they find managers who as blind- 
* and as boldly receive them. 
H 5 Not 


1 T will evidently appear from the obſervations 
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Not only many of theſe people puſh themſelves 
upon the ſtage, without having any one - of 
the neceſſary diſpoſitions for fucceeding i 
but ofren thoſe who. really have the proper . 
quiſites, employ. the leaſt of their care in | 
them, or in diſtinguiſhing themſelves by the 
only things which ought, to command our no- 
tice. ' They are thruſt forward in ſome part, 
not that is ft for them, but that it pleaſes their 
fancy ; they are ſupported by a body of friends 
for their firſt appearances :- they find they have 
an applauſe that night, and are net hiſs' d the 
next; and then take it for granted they have 
done every thing neceſſary to their own honour 
and our ſatisſaction. ; 
We are-not to flatter ourſelves fo far as to 
ſuppoſe that we can perſuade thoſe people who 
attempt the ſtage without being form'd by na- 
ture for it, to quit it: Nor are we even to ſup- 
poſe that it will be in our power to prevent 
a multitude: of others of the ſame ſtamp; en- 
courag'diby the ſucceſs of people like themſelves, 


irom entering upon it with the lame —_— 


oil ty of iucceeding. 

Wie are not to imagine that we ever can 
improve our theatrical entertainments by in- 
ipiting a ſet. of wretches whom we ſee at 
preſent upon the ſtage, with fo noble a paſſion 
as a juſt emulation, while they play for no o- 
ther end but intereſt. One might indeed wiſh 
better of theſe people, becauſe they are too nu 
merous among our preſent players; but what 
have we to hope for from them, when we ee 
that they have no more love for their profeſſions 
than reſpect for their audience; but come upon 
the ſtage. to deliver out their parts, as if they 
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. AC TOR 2835 
were eaſing themſelves of a burthen which they 
were hir'd 2 2 in _: till they 


were rid of. 
In endeavoutin to prove. the, neceſſity 
there is, that the, Mac in comedy ab Well as 


tragedy, ſhou'd have received many peculiar ac- 


compliſhments from nature; we have not been 


vain enough to imagine that we Thou's perſtiade | - 
people who are not thus form'd for the Rage, ito 
keep off it: We only proposd to out- 


ſelves ' to diſabuſe thoſe who have eſtabliſh'd it 


as a rule that all that is neceſſary to the making 
an actor, is, that the man have a memory, and 


the power of n, rr mid ds, his 


arms about, IS | 
In endeavouring to prove — diligently 

the player ought to ſtudy in order to arriwe at 
perfection in his buſineſs; we have not flat- 
ter'd ourſelves fo far as to ſuppoſe we cou'd 
conquer the idleneſs of thoſe” petformers; who 
every day give us inſtances enough of their be- 
ing enemies to induſtry. We have only meant 
by this to open the eyes of thoſe beginners in 
this way of life, who from the ſeeming eaſe with 
which the beſt players obtain applauſe, ate apt 
to perſuade themſelves, that a very little trouble 
will ſerve to prepare them for . both tra- 
gedy and comedy. We ſhall endeavour te thew | 
in the ſequel, to thoſe who wiſh, and have 
ſome grounds to hope, that they may in time 
arrive at the art of playing the one-or the other 
with ſucceſs, what are the talents, and what 
the means by which hey ey. command on 
applauſe, 
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mY dramatic fiftions pleaſe us the AK 
de more like they are to real adventures 
and occurrences. The perfection which, wg are 
+moſt of all deſirous of ſeeing arriv'd at in athe 
repreſentation of theſe pieces, is what the judges 
75 theatrical Performances. expreſs, by, the word 
ruth, N 0 93H. Ht 
They mean, by that term, the concoutſe ot all 
thoſe appearances which may aſſiſt in deceiving 
the audience into an imagination, that . a 
. ſcene of real life they, are attending to. rag, | 
Theſe appearances are naturally divided into 
two claſſes. The play of the performer furniſhes 
thoſe of the one kin]; the others are forei Py 
his acting; and we owe them to the diſgui 
ſee him under, or to the decorations of the 
place where he plays. 
Ihe appearances of the firſt kind; that is, thoſe 
which ariſe from the theatrical, ian of the per- 
former, are of alt others the moſt important 
to the illuſion; and theſe the nature gf; our 
ſubject leads us more immediately to the ex- 
amination of. They in, general conſiſt in the 
nice and perfect obſervation of every circume 
Nance of the character, and every thing requi- 
ſite to it. The performance of an actor, in hat: 
ever ſcene or character, is only true, when, we | 
perceive in him-every thing that agrees with, the 
age, condition, and ſituation of the perſon, he 
repreſents. 


2 


EEO repreſents. Does a player enter upon the ſtage « 
* in the part of Seialtoe in the Fair Potent? 
1. We ſhall never allow him to repreſent the cha- 
racter, even to the eye, if we do not ſee in him 
the wrinkles of age, and the whole carriage of 
a man old enough to be the father of the per- 
ſons he converſes with. Scialto is a man of great 
rank and quality z the actor Wilk dere ever 
be what we expect in the character; if He does 
not join to the gravity of the old man the de- 
portment and air of nobility-in every part: He 
15 rejoiced' at the ſuppoſed happineſs of his famity 
in the beginning of the play, and carries à mixture 
of an unconquerable grief and reſentmentʒ àt the 
behaviour of his daughter in the latter part of 
it: I he image which the player ges 6F him, 
is therefore not at all juſt, if we haue not, inthe 
firſt part, all the tranſport of à fond and indul- 
gent parent ex preſs d, and in the latter, all the 
rage and vengeance of a man of honbùr wound- 
ed in the tendereſt point, and ſeeking the means 
of vengeance, tho* at the expence of life itſelf. 

The actor who is to expreſs to us a peculiar - 
paſſion and its effects, if he wou'd play his Cha- 
rater with Truth, is not only to aflume the 
emotions which that paſſion *wou'd produte in 
the generality of man kind; but he is to gig it 
that peculiar form under which it 'wou'd appear, 
when exerting itſelf in the-breaſt of ſueh'a"per- - 
ſon as he is giving us the portrait of. The 
rage of Bajazet is very different from! that of Mr. 
Alderman Fondlewife, tho“ both are rais'd'from 
ſuſpicions of the very ſame kind: And*the 
grief of Statira when the conquetor- of the 
world proves falſe to her, is very different from 
that of Phyllis when ſhe has loſt — vx 

; he 
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The expreſſion of the actor is alſo to beam 
Tied, as well as his deportment; according 
Love in 2 
young man ought to burſt forth in tranſports 
and impetuolity; in an old fellow it is to ſhew 


to the character he repreſeuts, 


itſelf by degrees, and with a deal of art and cir- 


cumſpe ction. b O01 
A ks of a ſuperior quality, nee into 


his very ſorrow. into his complaints, and into his 


threats a ſort of decent greatneſs, and has ever 
leſs violence, even in his anger, than a perfor” 


who has had no education. The affliction con- 
ceived for the loſs of a ſum of money, paints 
itſelf in very different colours in the face of an 


old miſer, and in that of a young extravagant; and 


the coxcomb does not bluſh at a reproof in tlie 


ſame manner as the man of merit and modeſty. 


The truth of expreſſion in the player de- 


pends, upon the whole, on the truth of the ac- 


tion, and on that of the recitation. 


C HAP. II. 
On the Truth of Action on the Stage. 


O exhibit True Action in a pare is to do 


every thing allotted by the author to the 


character repreſented, in a; manner exactly con- 
formable to what the perſon himſelf wou'd- or 


ought to have done it in, under every circum- 


ſtance and in every ſituation thro' which the ac- 


tion of the play ſucceſſively carries him. 
Every ſcene produces ſome change in the cit- 

cumſtances of the character, and every change 

of this kind demands a multitude of other va- 


riations in the actor in conformity to it. Many 
occurrences 
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occurrences diate of themfelyes t the actor 
what he is to, do, and in what manmer bed 
to behave under chem. A lady is; fur inſtance, 
introduced on the ſtage, ing to ſooth 
the pains of a foft'd abſence from cher -Joven, by 
drawing his picture from her memory. The 
lover bribes her maid, and & introduc'd into her 
chamber, where, without being diſcovered; he ca 
ſee how ſhe employs the hours of his inaginary 
abſence. | It is evident in this::cafe, that he s 
to place himſelf in ſuch à manner that he may 
contemplate the pictures as it riſes from» her 
touches, without being diſcovered by her; that 
from time to time, his curiofity i tempting him 
to nearer and nearer views, he is to throw him- 
ſelf into the danger of being ſeen; that a 
motion ſhe makes; he is to expreſs a terror leſt 
he ſhould be obſerv d; and that, eager to prolong 
the raviſhing contemplation, he is to recover with 
a precipitate haſte, but at the ſame time with 
a viſible affliction in his countenance, that part 
of the ſtage where he is out of her fight. 

There are other circumſtances as intereſting ' 
as this, which yet do not point out ſo clearly to 
the player, the action that ſhould attend them, 
and we frequently have opportunities of ſeeing, 
that there are ſome in which it is too eaſy ſor 


him to take an exactly contrary part to nature, 


to reality, and to the intention of the poet. We 
ſhall ſpare the cenſure of our own performers, 
and give an inſtance of this in a well known 
French tragedy, that of Ipbigenia. When Agu- 
memnon is afſk'd by that unhappy princeſs, it the 
may be permitted to affi{t at the ſacrifice he is 
preparing, he anſwers, You ſhallibe there, my child] 
Many actors have imagin'd that it —_ = 

neſs 


18's 4680 be AC NRO] ] | © 
1 ſineſs to add a great deal of the pathetio to th 
. ſhort anf wer, by fixing their eyes with! the 
6 þ utmoſt affection, grief, and tenderneſs on the 
| 


lady, while they deliver'd it. But this, howe- 

ver proper it may appear at firft ſight, is, when 

ſtrictly conſider d, abſotutely contrary to nature; if 

and reality; 'for doubtleſs Agamemnon, who knew 0 

| he was going to ſacrificethat very daughter, who 
| had fo little imagination of it, that ſhe was aft. p 
| ing it as a favour: that ſhe:might be preſents: and | 


who did not intend ſhe ſhou'd know his cruel pur- 

| poſe till it eou'ꝰd be no longer conceal'd;'; ought 

1 4. to turn his eyes away, while he gives this d 
' {wer to her innocent queſtion, that ſne might 
" x e het AI Op while om 

0 r. r t gin a int 85 3 

: In the Penelope, another favourite play of that 

be) $63 nation, Uly/es, after having been a long time en- ] 
| pos'd to the vengeance of Neptune and Venus, and | 
4 after having ſuffer d innumerable hardſhips, 16. | 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
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| turns to his country. Charm'd with the beha- 
. viour of his fon, he difcovers himſelf to him; 
| and the faithful Zumeus is preſent at this ſcene, 
At firſt thought one wou'd be apt to imagine, 
that the buſineſs of the player who repreſents 
Telemachus, ſhou'd be to throw himſelf imme- 
diately at the feet of his father, and give hiniſelſ u 
toall thofe tranſports of joy natural to à ſon, w 
aſter ſeeking his parent thro? the world in vain, had 
now met him unexpectedly. But, on farther conſis 


19 dering the circumſtances, we ſhalt change our bpi- 
. nion. Tlyſſes had been abſent ſo many years, that 
|| his ſon, a child at the time he left him, cou'd have 
no remembrance of his perſon; he ought therefore 


. | to expect a confirmation of the truth of what 
was told him by a ſtranger, before he gave way 
os to 
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to thoſe emotions, which” would: naturally and 
neceſſarily arife if he was righily inſorm d. 7 Fhe ; 
action of the player, who performs'the character 
of Telemachus, will therefore be rue, if he ex- 

preſſes only a mixture of aſtoniſhment and re- 
foe at what his father ſays, and puts on an air 
of indetermination, during the moment that 
interferes before +a perſon whoſe fidelity he is 
perfectly convine'd of, alkanes: hardy: "ae: he ke 
his father and his king. 

Theſe and many ene ie a Kke kind, 
abundantly. prove how very different the true 
action requir'd in a great character under parti: 
cular circumſtances, may be ſrom that which may 
firſt preſent ĩtſelf to the imagination of the player. 

It is plain alſo from the laſt inſtance, that he 
is not to ſuppoſe it ſufficient in all cafes to ſtudy 
the truth of the action, with which he is to accom- 
pany the words the author bas put into bis 
mouth;z iin many .circumſtanees the filence 
of a player, may be as eloquent as the ſineſt form 
of words gou'd be; nay, there k oſten more 
beauty, as well as more difficulty, in the 
properly; ſilent, than in the delivering the m 
ſounding. line a poet can put _ you You 


Ft 
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the higheſt character. 
It is not long ſince, to borrp oe mon in- 
ſtance from our neighbours, that a French ac- 


treſs immortalia d her reputation in the charac- 
ter of Penelope, in the play we have juſt men- 
tioned; and we. may aſſure the world that a 
judicious and welb- conducted ſilence, had no lit- 
tle ſhare in the acquiring her thoſe 2pplauſes ſhe 
receiv'd in it. . T he. diſcovery of her huſband 
who had been ſo, long abſent, had never ſtruck ' 
the ſpectators in that amazing ee wee 
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been no merit in her ſhare of the ſcene,” beſide. 
the repeating the words of her part. What 
charm'd every body, was the deportment of the 
aQreſs,. the inſenſible gradations by which ſhe 


turn'd herſelf toward the pretended ſt 
as ſhe more and more aſſur'd herſelf, that the 


voice of the perſon who ſpoke to her, was that 


of the huſband ſhe had fo 4 19m — z this 
had infinitely more effect than any thing the 
ſaid, or cou'd have ſaid on the vccaſfion. ; -:/ 

The difficulty of obſerving every circumſtance 


on which the truth of action depends, is greateſt 


of all in thoſe peculiar fituations of the cha- 
racter, under which the performer is obliged to 
play as it were two parts at the ſame time. 

We have an inſtance of this kind in a ſcene in 


the Old Batchelor, in which the dotard, his wiſe, 
and the gallant, under the diſguiſe of Mr. Spuntext, 
are on the ſtage together. 


The lady has here the Sable of a hutband 


to deceive, and the ardour of a favourite: lover, 
to return at the ſame time. She embraces the 
gallant by a pretended miſtake inſtead of the hus- 
band; ſhe cajoles the dotard with fond enpreſ- 
os, while ſhe makes ſigns over his head to the 


lover, and adireſſes her diſeburſe to the one 


while ſhe pretends to ſpeak to the other. The 
actreſs who wou'd ſucceed in this charactet, 
ought to be extremely upon her guard, that the 
audience may not find her either too little upon 
the watch as to her huſband's jealouſy, or want 
ing in that tenderneſs which ſhe ought to thew 


to her lover. 


Theſe ſort of incidents are abundantly dicker 
to perform to ſatisfaction; but there are yet ſome 
others in which there roquires ſtill more addreſs 


and 
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and management. Phere are thoſe in which 
the performer, has three inſtead of two parts to 
play at the ſame time; Where chere are two 
people to be deceived by two different ſtoties 
the ſame inſtant, and the performer is all th 
while to expreſs alſo to the audience a ſenfe of 
the difficulty of what is doing, and a continua! 
dread of being diſcovered by one or other of 
the perſons deceived. We have an eminent in- 
tance of this kind in one of dur fartes, Where 
an intriguing maid- ſervant finds it neceſſary for 
the good of her young maſter to delude his fa- 
ther, and the àunt of the lady he courts, into an 
opinion of one another, as perſons out of their 
ſenſes. While the actreſs is here conſtruing e 
very look and geſture of Mr. Grodall into mad- 
neſs to Mrs. A hnore, and every glance and 
accent of that lady into frenzy to him; ſhe is 


expreſſing to the audience all the while the ut- 


moſt terror in the world, leſt one or the other 
of them ſhou'd diſcover her: Nay, ſhe even adds 
to the neceflary perplekity-of the part ſhe has to 
at, by blending with her very terror the pert 
ſelf-ſuſiciency; that marks out the reſt "of ber 
character; and gives us one of the ſtrongeſt 


modern examples it is poſſible to quote, of the 
application df the rule dehver'd in the laſt chay- 


ter, that the ſame paſſions are to be expreſs d veiy 
differently, as acting upon different characters. 
The perſon who underſtands this merit in Mrs: 
Cl:ve's playing this ſhort character, will not won- 
der if it appear vety infipid- hen performd by 
any body elſgdmee. LE 
There is no conceiving. but by an ittentive. 
examination, into the peculiar merits of the per- 
former, how moch many of thoſe char =_ 
| . whichs 
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which we are apt to admire the author for draws face 
ing, owe to the manner in which they ate r the 
preſented: And on the other hand, the plays of 


; f Miliere in France, and thoſe of Beaument und 
v8: Ws Fletcher with us, abound in, characters which 
il are ſcarce ever play'd with juſtice... We are not 

therefore to wonder that theſe do not always 


bring full houſes, and of conſequence, that they 
are fellow perform d. The managers may de- 
pend on it, they wou'd ſee no empty benches. 
on the nights ſuch, pieces were play d, if they 


lo wou'd employ as many of their principal per- 

— 4 formers in them as are neceſſary; and allot the MW fide 
f charaQters of conſequence. to ſuch per ſons at dre 1 
4 able to give them all the force and expreſſion life 


they, require. They tell us they don't play-theſey yet 


þ | becauſe the town is more fond of novelty: Let: the 
| th . them do what we ate recommending to them the 
* and they will give us one of the greateſt and: pre: 
ö a molt IPOS Kinds of novelty in their Warpe — 
ö * a $4 JH a 
15 | AF. 4 : a on 
oil ni. | 297 as: YOU 
EUR on the ts principal Things aun bei 
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of what we call expreſſion in the player oth 

the Judicious changes in the countenance, und \ 
thole in the attitude and geſture form the truth ; : 
of action. That the changes of the actors 
countenance may appear juſt, and ſufficiently . uc 
preſſive to an audience, it is not enough that the 
paſſion which he is to deſeribe to them barely Ba 
diſcover itſelf in his eyes; it muſt be ſeen there * 


A. e ede compoſe the efſenes i bin 
O 


with an uncomman force. and vivacity. 154 


* — 
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fice that can mark à paſfioh but weakly on 


the ſtage, is to be rank'd with thofe Which 
vety degree of ex- 


cannot mark it at all: That 
preſſion in the countetance, which is capable 
mae is not 5 to BRky. 
us in the player as n 
The paintings ex pos'd hen 
at a certain” groin fetter number 0 
the audience: they . Gefen have 4 ſtrengthi 


ia the touches ſomewhat” too bold for a near 


view ; but yet ſo moderated, that it may be over- 
Jook'd by thoſe 'who have that fitvation, f ia con 
ſideration of the neceſſities bf the TH. 

The paſſions muſt all ſhew themfelbes with 
life and ſpirit in the countenance of the pla layer A 
yet they ate not to diſtort or disfigure it, It is. 
the misfortune of one of the be aQtrefles e 
the preſent or perhaps of any age, that a tog 
great ſenſibility in ſcenes of diſtreſs, throws a. 
features out of a form, and extſtes 'our” 
taſte inſtead. of our compaſſion; and tis the pe- 
culiar advantage of another of the modern fa- 
vourites of that ſex, to acquire à beauty in the. 
height of ſorrow, which ſhe wants at other times. 
We cannot but regret the fortune of one of theſe 
ladies, as much as we admire that of the other; 
but we ate hot / to expect that we ſhall find i 
others ſo ſingular a charm in a face of ſorr 
as we diſcover in the latter of them. It is 10 


the good fortune of e 2 tragedy princeſs to have 


a face that miſery fits well upon; much lefs to have 
ſuch an one as we adore in the heroine of another 


houſe, for charming us equally under alt the diſ- 
guiſes the poet for the night chooſes to he it ; 


in. We have atleaſt a right, however, to expect 


that 1 is not repreſented to us by conYyül- 


ſions, 
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ſions, and that ſorrew and diſtreſs are not made 
ſhocking, when the, poet intended they _ 
be intereſting and affecting 
Whatever exceptions. may be made in regard 
to the juſtly celebrated, actreſs hinted at above, 
it is certain that in general the players only ſall 
into theſe exeeſſes, from their not being affected 
in ſuch a degree as the circumſtance and ſigug- 
ton of their charaQers require. Does the player 
feel ſenſibly and ſtrongly the paſſion — to 
expreſs to us? It will then paint itſelf in his eyes, 
without his diſtorting them to make it do ſo, 


But is he oblig'd to teize and torture his. foul, 


to rouze it out of the ſtupid and lethargie tate 
he finds it in? The conſtrain'd ſtate of his mind, 
will ſhew itſelf in all his action, bis very features, 


as well as his geſtures and motions, will diſeonet 


it, and he will appear rather a {ick-man-harzafs'd 
with a fit of ſome ſtrange malady, than a player 
affected by a common paſſion, and endeavouring 
only to expreſs it. „ ek 
It ſometimes happens that the countenance of 
a performer, is only fitted by natute for be 
expreſſion of ſome. one peculiar paſhan or aſſts- 
tion of the ſoul, There are.countenances;naturally 
diſmal which ſeem form'd only to ſhed teams, 
and to draw them from other people; -anduthere 
are- others which ſeem. calculated only for mitth 


and jollity; to be joyous themſelves, and to male 


every body elſe ſo. In the firſt, gaiety never fits 
eaſy ; they never laugh but with conſtraint 3 and 
they tell you too evidently that they are mertj 
only becauſe they are bid to be ſo. Sorrow fits 
upon the face of the others in the ſame un- 
natural and forc'd manner; one wou'd take 


it for a ſtranger endeavouring by force to _ 
| itſe 
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itſelf in a country here every native is an enemy. 
A judicious; regulation in the attitude, geſtures 
and manner of the playet is as neceſſary, and of 
as much conſequence to the truth of bis action, 
as all that can be done by the countenance. 
The general deportment and proper attitudes 
in the ſeveral ſcenes a perſormer may: be en |” 
ers d in, have been ſufficiently treated of in the 
preceding: chapters; we ſhall therefore avoid 
repetitions, ' and content ourſelves with forme 
general remarks on the particular geſtures neceſ. 
ſary under peculiar eircumſtances. 

Geſtures have a determinate ſignification, ab 
much as words; and, when properly:apply'd, they 
add a vaſt deal of life and force to the action. 

The moſt ſignificant of them will even ſerve 
to expreſs to an audience every paſſion that ue 
are capable of being 1 by, and raiſe in 
the ſpectators every ſentiment that we wiſh to 
inſpire them with: Without the aſſiſtance of 
words, we are able to. fignify by geſtures! and 
ſigns our hopes, our fears, our ſatisfaction, or 
our diſpleaſure. We can entreat by them, and 
obtain our requeſts as readily as if words were 
added to them. We can lament and expreſs 
our diſtreſs and forraw: by them, and that in ſo 
plain and intelligible a manner, as to force 
others to weep with us; and finally, we can 
threaten by en, an: by mn excite 
terror. 

The ſigns which we uſe to expreſs theſe ſe- 
veral intentions of the ſoul -are not however 
merely arbitrary, they are dictated by nature's 
ſelf, and are common to all. mankind. The 
languageof — we all * without having — 

taught 


2 
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taught it ; by means of which we are able to con- nr 
verſe with people of all nations; and nature hay L 
been ſo determinate in the ſenſe of every particle of k 
it, thatart would attempt in vain to make it either ] 

more intelligible or more expreſſive. The ut- d 
moſt that can be done by the niceſt hand, is to t 

poliſn and ornament it; and all that the player 8 
needs, or indeed is able to do, is only to avoid n 
improprieties in it, and to be careful to uſe it only al 
in ſuch parts as nature ſhews it to be nein ol 
and uſeful in. 

The judgment of the player muſt ieformi b. 
him, that when he acts the part of a man of ſo 
high rank and quality, he is to uſe fewer gel- m 
tures, and thoſe leſs violent than when he ac ch 
a clown; nor is it difficult to gueſs from whence th 
this neceſlary diſtinction ariſes. Nature leſt to by 
herſelf, is under leſs reſtraint, and runs into 3 

0 


more irregular emotions, than when curb'd and 
regulated by a proper education. 

People in high liſe have the ſame affe&ion m 
with the vulgar; but they have more hypocriſy, ot 
Their very paſſions put on the air of diſimulation, mi 
which has been inculcated into them in all their thi 

other actions, and appear moderate and res- are 
\ſonable even when they are the moſt inordi- In 
nate and ungovern'd. A man of high rank in 
is in a manner ſedate and tranquil even in his 
reſentment, while a cobler under the ſame cit- 
cumſtances wou'd be outrageous, kick the tables 


and chairs about the houſe, and half murder his tue 
wife and children, tho' they did not even know = 


what it was that put him in this fury. 1 
If the frequent uſe of paſſionate geſtures is on and 


this account not allowable in genteel comedy, 
much 


charge general againſt him, but are apt to believe e 
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much leſs is it ſo in tragedy: As much as the 
gentleman is above the vulgar, ſo much is the 
king or hetoe above ' the | private gentleman: 
If the former is expected to inaintain a certain 
dignity and reſpect adequate to his rank ahove 
the commonalty ; the latter is under in 
greater neceſſity of ſupporting his character by a 
majeſtic deportment, and keeping up, by a gra 
and ſedate carriage, the high idea we have formed * 
of his virtues and accompliſhments; * 1154 (Ft 

No leſs eminent a player than Mr. Garfick has 
been accus'd of not keeping up this dignity in 
ſome of his tragedy characters. We can by no 
means agree with thoſe Who are for making the 


that the people who do ſo, are influenced mere 
by his want of figure; and give no little proof 
of their own incapacity of being ſtruck by things 
of much greater conſequence. - + -/ // 

His Macbeth and Richard, we take to yl 
maſter- pieces in this kind; and many of his 
other characters are kept up at leaſt with fo 
much dignity, that a candid ſpectator will not 
think him cenſurable ini this reſpect; but there 
are ſome in which he is evidently wanting. 
In Pierre, perhaps, we: ſhou'd not ſee this deſect 


in him, if we had not an unlucky compariſon at 


hand, with that player in the ſame part, who cer - 
tainly excells all the world in this peculiar ar- 
ticle. When Jaffeir mentions honeſty as à vir- 
tue that is not fit for this world, Mr. Garrict 
forgets the dignity of his character to give into 
a ſhrewdneſs and ſeverity very natural to him, 
and in general ue 1 e n an- 
lwers him, 0 : 1 
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Malt ez 
Why, p power «ful villainy firſt ſet i it. n 1 
For its own eaſe and ſafety Honeſt chew? 0 
Are the ſoft eaſy cuſhions on Which knave ? 
Repoſe and fatten: Were all mankind villains 
Iheyid ſtarve each other; mn wou d man 


5 5 practice, 39 of © ITY 
Cut-throats rewards: each man wane: ill: 
4 brother } 6 * 1890 
Himſelf ! none wou'd be paid or hang'd or mur. 

£30: oe - 


Honeſty ! *twas a cheat invented ſuiſt is T5097 

TO bind the hands of bold deſerving rogues, . 
That fools and cowards might ſit ſafe in power, 
* lord it uncontrol'd above their betters.. ads 


{83 


We are pleaſed with the forch and Qirenggh 
he gives to the ſatire in this ſpeech, the keenheſ 
of which has never been ſo great in any other 
mouth; but we are vext to find the e 
| character quite forgot in the ſpeaking it. 

There is the ſame defect in his playing Lain 
aud that from the ſame cauſe. - It is not that Mr. 
Garrick is not equal to the taſk of keeping up 
the dignity of a king or a theroe ; we find 
the inſtances firſt cited — he i is; but he Ln 
way to thoughts of another kind in fo. 
degree, that he frequently loſes this part of his 
character. It is the ſame natural turn to be ſe- 
vere, that robs us of the king in Lear, which 
before ſunk the heroe in Pierre, as this gentle- 

man plays it, -Shakeſpear has put ſome of the 
— things he ever wrote into the mouth of 
this enrag' d monarch, and this player gives them 
a peculiar ſtrength and ſharpneſs in the enpret- 
ſion; but then the king is not found in the {a 
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tyriſt, they are rather ſharp things deliver d as any 
. character af db lay might have faig 
them | 5 

Even he meek lam we know from ang 
ther player's manner of canducing them, that the 

majeſty of the monazch may be kept up amid} 
the wildeſt ſallies af the frantic lunatic; but 
ſurely the beſt friends of Mr. Garrich will not 
diſpute with us, that in this whole. part of the 
play, he looks as lite a mad any thing elſe, as 
a mad king. Shake/htar has every where kept up 
Lear's — of his regal ſtate even in his 
utmoſt ravings; he introduees him with the or- 
naments of ro about him, tho made of 
weeds and ſtraw, and makes him remember 
that he is. every inch a ling . But tis Shaleſpæar 
only, nat the actor in this caſe that den it: 
even when this player ſays, BY 


When 1 * Kare, ſee how the ſubject quakes. 
1 pardon that man's life— What was the cauſe ? 
Adultety - Thou ſhalt not die Die for adultery 1! 
zun Wren goes F and the ſmall g 155 
fly engenders in my fight. Let copulation. 

For Glfter's-baſtard ſon was F< pays Pay Fa 
than were my daughters got the la bed,. 
To't, Luxury, pell mell, for want Ger, 


The judicious:bſerver, tho” pleaſed with tl 
juſt emphaſis laid on the words, tho 2 
with the ſpirit with Which they are 8 
yet canngt but obſerve, that they are nat 
ver'd with a kingly majeſty: They ſeem rather 
the flights of a man whoſe madneſs made him 
fancy himſelf a monarch, than of one who ever 


really was ſo. 
1 We 
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We mention this foible of this, in moſt things, 
inimitable performer, principally. for. the-ſake of 
the growing ſet of players, who ſeem to think 
him the ſtandard of perfection in every thing. Peo- 
- Ple's faults are much more eaſily imitated than 
their beauties, and this is one which thoſe who 
are fond of being thought like Mr. Garrick 
are moſt apt to fall into. If they wou'd form 
themſelves on the judgment of others, let them 
to 'the life, ſpirit, and vivacity of Mr. Garrick, 
Join an imitation as nearly as they can of the 
dignity of Mr. Quin. 

We ſhall not be thought partial to this gen- 
tleman, we hope, if we ſay that no man at 
preſent equals him,or perhaps ever did in this | 
great article of the player's profeſſion. 

How eaſily do we perceive in him, even in 
this very ſcene of Lear, that it is a king who 
rails! With what a majeſty as well as ſharpneſs, 
with what an awful ſeverity does he cry out, 


See how yon Juſtice rails on that ſimple thief, 
Shake * em together, and the firſt that drops out, 
thief or juſtice, is a villain Thou haſt ſeen a 
farmer's dog bark at a beggar; and the man 
ran away from the cur: There thou mightſt 
behold the great image of authority—A dog's 
obey'd in office. Thou raſcal beadle, hold thy 
warde hand: why doſt thou laſh that ſtrumpet? 
Thou hotly luſts to enjoy her in that very kind 
for which thou whip'ſt her. Do, do—The judge 
that ſentenc'd her has been before hand N 


thee. 
| We 
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We may obſerve that in theſe parts it is 
moſt difficult of all others to keep up a true 
dignity; and in which, with the utmoſt ad- 
vantages, it appears leaſt ſtriking. If we wou'd 
ſee it in a higher light, let us obſerve this player 
in the pait in which we have obſerv'd one of 
the greateſt actors in the world to fail in this 
reſpect, that of Pierre: with what a majeſty of 
deportment does he introduce that character on 
the ſtage, cenſuring himſelf with a noble ſeve- 
rity ſor not becoming the aver ger of an injured 
people ; with what an air of true dignity does 


I am a rogue as well as they, 

A fine gay bold-fac'd villain as thou ſee*ſt me; 
'Tis true, I pay my debts when they re con- 
tracted ; © <5» Th n 

] ſteal from no man, wou' d not cut a throat 

To gain admiffion to a great man's purſe 

Or a whore's bed: I'd not betray my friend 

To get his place or fortune: I ſcorn to flatter ' 

A blown-up fool above me, to cruſh the wretch 
beneath me, | | 


Yet, 7affer, for all this I am a villain ! 
Yes, and a moſt notorious villain ; 


To ſee the ſufferings of my fellow creatures, 


And own my ſelf a man: To ſee our ſenators 
Cheat the deluded people with a ſhew A 

Of liberty, which yet they never taſte o. 
They ſay by them our hands are free from fettets, 
Yet whom they pleaſe they lay in baſeſt bonds, 

Bring whom they pleaſe to infamy and ſorrow; * 
Drive us like wrecks down therough tide of power, 
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While there's no hold to ſave us from deſt ruction. 
All that bear this are villains, and I one, 
Not to rouſe up at the great call of nature, 
To check the growth of theſe domeſtic ſpoilers, . 
Who make us ſlaves, and tell us 'tis our charter. 


Perhaps there have been few characters fo 
happily introduc'd to us, as that of Pierre is by 
theſe ſentiments; we ſee at once the greatneſs 
of foul we are to expect from him in every cir- 
cumſtance that ſhall follow; and, as Mr. Dain 
plays the pzrt, we are never ſhock'd with the 
abſence of that greatneſs, even for a ſingle moment. 

When this player has the advantage of ſuch 
a character as Cato, or Bajazet, his talk is ea- 
ſier in this way: he riſes in thoſe with the greateſt 
caſe to a dignity that a character of this more pri- 
vate rank would not bear, ahd that nobody elle 
equals : but there is yet another part in which he 
excels even his dignity in theſe. The character 
we mean is Camus: in this, thro” the whole part, 
he is ſomething more than man: the majeſty of 
the Deity he repreſents, dwells about him in every 
attitude, and in the pronouncing every period; 
with what a ſuperior greatneſs does he introduce 
himſelf to us by his manner of delivering the glo- 
ri6us lines that open his part. „ Pg 


The ſtar that bids the ſhepherd fold, 

Now the top of heav'n doth hold, 

And the gilded car of day 

His glowing axle doth allay 

In the ſteep Atlantic ſtream, | 

While the ſlope ſun his upward beam 
| Shoots againft the duſky pole, 

Pacing tow'rd the other goal 
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Of his chamber in the eaft ; 4, 

. M ean-time welcome] Joy and feaſt, 3 
Fs, And with what dignity, after the ſong Sie 5 
ter. perform'd here, does he go on, 
s ſo We that are of purer fire Ng . 
is by Imitate the ſtarry choir, TT, 
tneſs Who in their nightly watchſul ſpheres © + 
Cir- Lead in ſwift dance the months and years; 
Duin The ſounds, the ſeas, and all their finny drove, 
the Now to the moon in wav'ring morrice move; 
Ent. While on the tany ſands and ſhelves — 
ſuch Trip the part LSE, and the upper even.” af 
ea- 
teſt H's invecatiom of Cotytto, which Salben this) 
pri- is deliver'd with equal judgment with the reſt. 
elſe When men invoke the Divinity, they ate to do 
he it with the utmeſt humility. and. awe; but the 
cter player, here, remembers that he is only addreſſing 
art, to an equal; himſelf a deity, and the inraglnaty 
0 being he addreſſes to, no more. Tis therefore a 
ery peculiar matk' of bis judgment, as we have: ob- 
0d ; ferv'd, nota hlemiſh in his playing, as ſome have 
luce ſuppos'd, that he here keeps up all: the [dignity 
Ho- he had ſet out with, and in the ſame pirit i in which 


he had before ſpoke, continues, 8. | 7 
Hail, zoddes of neturmal. hort, 644 5 81,090 
Dark-veil'd Cotyito, t' whom the ſecret flame - 
Of midnight torches burns, my ſterious 3 
Who ne*et art cal'd, but when the dragon womb 
Of Stygian darkneſs ſpits her thickeſt gloom, ; 
And makes ane blet of all the air, | 
Stay thy cloudy Ebon chair, 

Wherein thou rid'ſt with Hecate, and befriend 


I 4 | Us, 
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Us, thy vow'd prieſts, till utmoſt end | 
Of all thy dues be done, and none left; outs. 
Ere the babling eaſtern ſcout, 

The nice morn on the Indian ſteep, - 
From her cabin'd loop-hole peep, 

And to the tell-tale ſun deſcry 

Our conceal'd ſolemnitx. 


I , F 
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The manner in which he makes love to, the 
lady, is of a piece with the reſt, He is paſſionately 
enamour'd of her; but then he courts her not 
with ſupplications, but with promiſes; he gives 
her reaſons for complying with him, rather 
than entreaties to do ſo; and this in a tone and 
manner becoming a ſuperior, not an inferior: 
in thort, he makes love i in a very moving and 
aimoſt chmpuliive way; but that rather as a un 
chan a Mortal. | 

To ſum up the praiſe of this quality in the ber, 
former we are mentioning in this part, we ſhall 
not ſcruple to affirm, that if any thing claims the 
title of being the greateſt ſentence, and moſt no- 
bly pronounc'd of any on the Engliſb theatre, it is 
that threat of Comus to the lady, where, on her 
offering to get up to leave him, he tells her, 


Nay, lady, ſit—If I but wave this wand, 

Your netves are all bound up in alabaſter, 
And you a ſtatue; or, as Daphne was 
Root-bound, who fled Ape. 46601 


be majeſty of this menace will perhaps 4 
_ ways loſe half its power, when ſpoken by any body 
but the perſon we are celebrating for 4 It, 
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Theſe are the, general rules for the deportment 
of the actor, where. no peculiar occaſion calls for 
geſtures ; but in many ſcenes of tragedy, anqpar 
ticularly in many of thoſe of the greateſt tender- 
neſs, or of the moſt violent emotions of the ſoul, 


from whatever cauſe, the ator is abſolved from his : 


general injunction, and is expected not only to 


uſe every proper geſture in its utmoſt: force, that 


can mark to the audience any paſſion; any affec- 
ton of the ſoul ;, but he muſt even have recourſe 
to many others which have no regular ſignifica- 
tion in their own nature, and yet ſerve to keep 


up the life and ſpirit of the action. It is not to 


be underſtood, however, _ that every. paſſionate 


part in tragedy neceſſarily demands ul theſe aſſiſ - 


tances: it ĩs even true, on the contrary, that 
ſome of the greateſt and moſt affecting ſcenes we 
know of, require no geſtures at all; many of them 
would be render'd ridiculous by them ; ; , and per- 
haps it is not more juſt to tell the greateſt actor 
of one of our houſes, that Othello would be.more 
Othello with more geſtures, than to inform a fa- 
vourite of the other, that Romeo and Caftakio 
would expreſs ſome of their moſt tender ſcenes 
much better if their arms had a little more reſt 
allow'd them. 

Thoſe geſtures which tragedy a as orna- 
mentative, rather than expreſſive, are vaſtly more 
under the command of art than the others; as 


they have no meaning in themſelves, the player 


gives them juſt ſuch as be pleaſes by the look he 
adds to them: theſe are amuſing, but the others 
are infinitely more important, as they regard that 
greateſt of all conſiderations to the judicious 


Player, the truth of action. 8 Wb 


1 5 * An 
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| An mience will Sees, that the geſts of | 


pefformiet, even when they expreſs no 


he, 
ſhould yet Rave an air of expreſſlon and mt og} 


and particularly that they ſtodld ſecm eg 

natural, not ſtudy'd, elaborate; and practißʒ d. Tit 
thoſe characters which are meant moſt bf alt to 
intereſt an audience, every motion ſhould Ktep 
up an air bf dignity ; arid not only in thefe, "but 
in every other patt, they ſhould be occafionally 


varied. When they contitut the fame through? 
out ſeveral ſcenes, the audience cannot but 


on them as the habits of the man who acts, not 


as the effects of impreſſions given him in the dif- 


9 6 


ferent ſituations and circumſtances of the charac: 
ter he is repreſenting. 1 


To theſe rules we may add another more ge- 


neral one. The player ought to uſe more of 
fewer geſtures of every kind, according to the 
taſte of the nation in which he performs. 
France he Thould uſe greatly more than in Eng- 
land; and in England mote than in Tay. 
One farther remark - may ſerve tb cloſe this 
chapter. There are foire characterb (to the 


honour of bur poets be it ſpoken, they are prin- 
cipally in our farces; particularly in thoſe which 
are borrowed from the French) which have been 
invented out cf mere caprice and wantonneſs of 


fancy, and have nothing in teal life that is at ll 


ke them. The actor has here no fure rules to 
e by, no model io form his chatzeter deer 


as there ever, among mankind fuch a monſter 


as the Mock-Dettor ? and What is the player todo 
who is to repreſent a thing that does not exiſt? 


Our way of judging of the performer ih this caſe 


zs, uſually, by comparing him with the playet 
- wkom we remember to have laſt perform'd the 
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ſame character with ſueceſs; no matter Whether 


he were tight or wrong, we judge that: beſt for 
ever after which is m "like what he did. The 


judicious player, who takes up a charactet of this 


kind, is therefore to make it his firſt care not to 

differ too much from the laſt perſon who' excelled. 
in it. Perhaps the only way to pleaſe the greater 
part of an audience as well as he did, is to co 
his faults * if even this is neceſſary, it muſt be in 


ſome degree at leaft ſubmitted to; ſince, in gene 


ral, the more like the new actor's play is to what 
the people have been uſed to, the n ma um 
be pleas'd wit it. 


"CHAP. IV. 
On the Tra of Recititine, 


344 


s & will not wail that the action of a player is 


ever ſo juſt, ſo judicious and expreſſive, if his 
delivery, or, as it may be more properly call'd, his 
recitation be faulty. When the performer has a 


judicious audience to act before, it is in vain for 
him to expect applauſe for pleaſing the eyes, if he 


does 204 en ane een & 


underſtanding. 
There are a multitude of paſſag 


ſure. That this was the caſe is pretty certains 
but perhaps it is yet to be determin'd, 'whethet a 
theatrical repreſentation would be the better or the 
worſe for the addition of ſo ſtrict a regularitj. 
A very eminent writer, the Abbe Condillac, in 
his Eſſay on the 2 A Human Knowledge, i is of. 


——— — — — ee 


es in the ancient | 
writers which prove, that the delivery of their 
dramatic writings was not left to the diſcretion of 
the actors, but was determined by note and mea- 
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opinion, that if the tones and cadences of, FA 
voice of our .comic actors were to be ;regulated 
by the laws of muſick, the performances Would 
be infinitely more plealing than they are. at pre- 
ſent; but. it ſhould; ſeem that in this caſe, their 
recitation, would be in a kind of ſong, and we 
ſhould at leaſt be reduced to hear our ſprightlieſt 
ſentiments deliver'd in ſomething like the xecita- 
tiye of an opera; a ſort of 'mulick which, thoſe 
who, go to an entertainment in which they, ex: 
pect their ears only to be charm'd, and that.even 
at the expence of their underlianding, have 
enough to do to reconcile themſelves to, under 
the rame either of ſpeaking or ſinging. Surely 
we ſhould not eaſily bring ourſelves to ſuppoſe, 
that a part was well play'd becauſe it was well 
fung. It is to be allow'd indeed, that the notes 
of the muſick not leaving the ſinger at liberty to 
chooſe his own tones and cadences, he is not 
in the ſame danger that the player is of 2 
wrong ones: but all that playing could gain by 
muſick of the very beſt kind being adapted to it, 
would he, at the utmoſt, no more then the ad- 
ditional power which muſick has in itſelf of ex- 
preſſing the different paſſions by its ;determinate . 
ſounds; and this, tho' a vaſt deal has been ſaid in 
favour of the antient muſic ł about it, does not ap- 
pezr at preſent to be at all adequate to the force 
and expreſſion that muſt be loſt, by a good ſpeak- 
er's being deny'd to give the utmoſt force * the 
words of the author in his recitation. 

The ableſt judges ſeem to give it in favourof mere 
ſpeaking ; and others, when they have ſaid all the 
fine things they can of recitative muſick, are oblig 'd 
to allow Ut: it has declamatory ſpeaking for its 
1 | A. ges NR foundation. 


foundation 3- nay, they even on, that it has no! * 
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real expreſſion but hat it borros from the voice 
which delivers the words that ite muſicł ĩs adapted 
to: and it is another unlucky obſervations that the 
ſame notes may ſerve very well for different words, 
and thoſe of very different ſenſe and meaning. 
It is to be added to all this, that let the muſick 
be ever ſo well adapted to the paſſions concetu d, 
let it be ever ſo expteſſive, and let it be ever ſo 
perſectly perform'd by the ſinging actor, the 
world will never allow that aiſcene thus ſung: to 
an audience, will keep up the appearance of a 
reality, and ſuſtain that illuſion which is the life 
of all playing, nearly-ſo well as one in which the 
players ſpeak in their natural voice and accent. 
The Abbe d Bos, another Frenchman, who has 
written with great ſucceſs on poetry and painting. 
has deliver'd it as his opinion, that the figures, 
taught to the ancient Greek and Roman players, 
as their guides and directors in the delivery of the 
words of the poet, were- not properly muſical 
notes, but were a kind of marks and ſignatures 
intended to expreſs thoſe elevations and depreſ- 
ſions, and the other changes of the voice which 
the paſſions occaſion, in ſome degree, in com- 
mon converſation, We know the reſpect that is 
due to the character of this writer, but we can 
by no means ſubſcribe to his opinion. He ſup- 
poſes that it is poſſible to aſcertain. the, ſtrength 
and expreſſion of the tones of the voice as agitated. _ 
by the paſſions, and to proportion their degrees 
by rule, according to the degree of the emotion 
of the mind, which they are to be ſuppas'd.to 


ariſe from; but all this is fairly overthrown: by _ 


the before-mention'd Condillac, who has demon- 
raten, beyond All e ee e een DAY 1 
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be thus determin'd, as to their ſtrength; nor eve 


regulated by the proportion they bear to ether. 
given tones, Which was the grand rule the Abbe 


au Bos had eſtabliſh'd for the aſcertaining! their 


value. 
There is not more falfty in this hypothefis 


of the learned author, than in his other great 


ſuppoſition, That nature has allotted only one 
true tone of voice for the inn of every 
fingle paſſion. Fn { 


This is an efror that guet very liele trouble 


in the refuting: Every man has a peculiar voice 
by which he may be known from every. other 
man in the world; tho” his perſon be not ſeen; 
and ifi conſequence of this; every one has his 


own peculiar inflexion of voice, by which he ex- 


preſſes the impreſſions which he feels; and which 
conveys the idea he intends by it to others, only 
as it differs from the general tenor of his voice in 
plain ſpeaking. 

There is no doubt, indeed, but the different 
inflexions which ariſe from the ſame impreſſion 
in the voices 6f diffetent men, have ſomething 
in common to them all; bat it muſt be alſo al- 
lowed, that they neceſſarily differ according to 


the different organs of the perſon who expreſſes 


himſelf by them; in the ſame manner as the ac- 


cent and cadence of any particular nation, tho 


it cafty with it ſomething that diſtinguiſhes it in 
every ſpeaker from the accent of all other na- 
tions in the world, yet varies almoſt thfinitely 
in the different perſons who ſpeak the diatefty of 


the ſeveral provinces. 


The tones of voice which fall unter the con- 
ſideration of the actor have, beſides all theſe va- 


rieties, many others, which atife from the ow 
we 
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liar characters of the perſory who expreſs. them · 
felves by them. The anger gt fome men is a fort 
thunder, which initkes't6fi' thsufand times more 
noiſe than is proportion'd to the miſchief it does ; 
while that of others is 4 fort ef fill fire — 
ther dunder the affies;,which throws out no flames, 
but which is che more to be dreaded, as it gives 
no notice of the effects it is ready ts produce. 
It will be eafily feen frömi theſe obſervations; 
that the art of delivering a ſehtiment Jaſtly, or; 
as we other wife call it, the ttuth of recitation 
can never be treated methodically, or deliver d 


in the form of a feittice. In er to this, it 


would be nectffary to lay down as many ſets of 
rules, as nature has given to mahkind tones bf 
voice, and different thanfiers of 'exprefling the 


ſame impreſſton. All the leſſons Mat the ableſt 


inſtructor would be able to give upon this art; 
would be of no more ufe to the performer, for 
whoſe afliftatice they were intended, than the 
deſcription, if it were poflible to deſcribe it, of 
the manner in which Mrs. Cibber engageb our 


affection), dur tears, in'the harifter of nini 


(in Which ſhe ſeems infpir'd witk the very genius 
& the author who wrote the 
very foul bf the hetoihe 'whoth he 'repreſetits) 

would be to another actreſs, Who would wiſh- to 
ſucceed by imitation of that matiner, tho' without 
the genius or the foul that gave 1 r 1901 in 
the originell. 3 

If we would attempt to give the rho dalle 
of all rules to the 2 


delivery, and for giving us truth of recitation in 


every ſentence, it ought to be by adviſing them 


to 
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part, and with the 


formers, for the avoid- 
ing all falfe cadentes, All proper tones im their 


= 
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to follow the example of that actreſs, ant ; 


ſpeak as nearly as may. be in the manner ſhe does, 
when ſhe ; performs parts which have ſome 
reſemblance to thoſe which they are to repreſent, 
Nothing could be more deſirable, in the genera, 


lity of our actors, than attempts of this kind ; but 


nothing can he more difficult, not to ſay impoſ- 
ſible, than to ſucceed to any great degree in them, 


We can no more, in a continued diſcourſe, ap- 


propriate to ourſelves all the inflexions of voice 
that we have admired in another perſon, than we 
can invariably, for a long time together, ſpeak 


in an accent that is not natural to us. All that 


can be pretended to in this way, with any degree 
of ſucceſs, is to imitate, as nearly as that may 
be done, certain of the finer and more ſtriking 
cadences of thoſe performers, whoſe natural tone 
of voice is moſt like that of the perſo n is to 
attempt the imitation : as to the reſt, nature alone 
can dictate what will be moſt expreſſive; and the 
ſenſe of what is to be ſpoken is the only inſtructor 
which can diſcloſe the ſecrets of that eloquent 
magick of ſounds, by which the player is to ex- 
cite in his audience all thoſe emotions which it is 
his buſineſs to make them fee]. For 
The principal of all theſe ſecrets is, not to em- 
ploy indifferently thoſe cadences, which tho' they 
are ſomething alike in ſound, yet are different 
enough to be made, with proper management, 
the means of diſtinguiſhing very different paſſions. 


The tones of the voice, under the command. of 


the actor, may be rang'd under different genera, 
each of which is compos'd of a number. of ſpe- 
cies, in the ſame manner as every one of the pri- 

mitivg 
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mitive colours divides: itelf into 1 multitude of 
different. ſnade. E752 

We may regard, for. example, that tone by 
which we expreſs authvrity , and that by 
which we expreſs pride, as both belonging to the 
ſame genus; but yet. it is evident that theſe two 
have their. differences: one from the other. By 
the firſt, we very frequently expreſs no more 
than the Juſt ſenſe which we have of our own 
dignity ; but by the other, we are always to be 
underſtood to carry the opinion we have of our 
greatneſs, much beyond the bounge. of truth and 
reality. 

The tone of voice, peculiar to the Geaple che- | 
ture who diſcloſes all his heart to every body he 
meets, is very like that in which the 5 
ingenuous man declares the truth in any aflair he 
is interrogated upon. They are both evi- 
dently of the ſame genus; ; but it would be an 
egregious blunder to uſe, or to underſtand, one of 
them for the other. The firſt is the tone of a 
weak perſon, ho having neither underſtanding 
nor reſolution, enough to conceal his ſentiments, 
reveals every thought of his heart, even in caſes | 
where it is his intereſt that they ſhould be un · 


* It may be imagined by hand, that we are here con- 
traditing ourſelves on this head; and that after having 
aſſerted that there may be ſeveral true and juſt tones uſed 
to expreſs the ſame paſſion, we are here admitting only 
one to expreſs the ſenſe of greatneſs which a man in au- 
thority carries always about him, We muſt obſerve, that 
we here uſe the term colleQively ; and mean, tho* we 
ſpeak in the fingular number, every tone that is proper to 
expreſs the ſentiment in queſtion ; and the reader is defired 
to underſtand the ſame, in regard to all the other tones 
which we are about to mention. 

known: 
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known: the other is a 
weakneſs or folly; and is generally the attfibute 
of thoſe prrſons who are ſufficiently maſters of 
themſelves to be able FB diſguiſe their munner of 
thinking, or even their ſenſibility of accidents ad- 
verſe or fortunate, but whoſe innate honour'and 
virtue will not ſuffer them to betray the truth. © 
- Fhere are forte tones of the voice which ate 


to be varied even under the fame genus. The 
figure of ſpeech, which we call irony, may be 
cqually dictated to us by anger, by contempt, or 


by mere mirth and good humour; but the rroni- 
cal tone of voice, which is proper for the ex- 
prefling one of theſt kind of ſentiments, is by 
no means proper to explain ourſelves by, hen 
we' mean either of the other tws; © © 

Love and friendſhip, in the fare manner, fre- 


guently ſpeak the ſame language; but the tone 
| exprefled, is by 
no means the ſame: even the tones in which the 


of voice by which they are to be 


various kinds of friendſhip itfelf ate to be deli- 
ver'd, differ extremely from one another. That 
by which à father exprefles his teriderneſs and 
care for his favourite fon, is very different from 
that by which the ſentiments of one friend are 
expreſſed to another no way related to him. 


o 


ſign ef eandour, not of 


Y has 


was in deliveting the author's languag 
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X CEPT ING only very few inſtances; - 


in which it is the buſmeſs of the player 16, 
entertain his audience with an aſſected ant inten. 
tionally riqiculous, deelam manner, nothing 
in comedy is to he ddliver'd in the way of decla- 


mation. E is a general, andy Slowing ofily for 


a very few exceptions, an indiſpenſible rule, that 
the actor, in comedy, i t recite ns naturally as 
poſſible: he is to deliver what he has to fayy/ in 
the very fame manner tiat he would have fproker 
it off the ſtage, if he bad Beuh -invthe fame” oit= 
cumſtances in real life that the perſon he repre- 
ſents is plas d In; 3/3964 12 120 e e eee 
There is much leſs difficulty in conforming to 
this rule; in ſpeaking the party i thoſe” Comedity 
which are written in what is nd te uſual an 
natural manner, that is, in proſe, than there 
& in the 
ſame natural manner, when an abſufre cults 
had, an age or two ago, made it neceſſary for the 
author to throw many at leaſt, if not all his 
ſpeeches, into verſe. © In France the ſame fpecies 
of folly, in a great meaſute, ſtill reigns j and the? 
it is the inteteſt of che actors there, if they know 
the value of their reputation, to ſpeaky for this 
reaſon, nothing but proſe, and notwithllandirt 
that among whole companies of their comedians, 
it is no uncommon thing not to have ſo nueh as 
one perſon who eart ſpeak verſe decefitly ; yet the 
whole company generally prefer the plays writ- 
ten 
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ten in verſe; and this for no better reaſon, than 


that their parts in them are more eaſily remem- 
bered. 

The French n alſo greatly help forward 
this falſe taſte, as the generality of them never 
fail to give the preference to a comedy written in 


verſe, tho” the poet has evidently both cranip'd 
himſelf, and thrown a thouſand difficulties i in the F 


way of the performer by writing it ſo. 

It is not the buſineſs of a — of this kind 
to detetmine, whether the laws of poetry, ſo 
far as they regard verſification, belong to come- 
dy, properly ſo call'd, or not; or whether there 
are ſome, and only ſome caſes in which they 
may, or ought to be admitted; Perhaps the ju- 
dicious reader of thoſe comedies that have bern 
written in it, will find, that one great reaſon? for 
the author's adding this tinſel to his piece, has 
been his wanting ſterling merit to recommend it 
and that one great thing that diſcountenanc'd 
proſe, among thoſe writers who ſet it on ſoot, was, 
that as it had only the wit it contain'd to recom- 


mend it, there requir'd more of that valuable 


commodity in it, than where there was n— 
that might amuſe the exr without it, 


Nothing can be more evident, than that 1 | 


and meaſure always tend to take off greatly from 


the air of truth, nature and reality, which the 


Ci dogue would otherwiſe have. In conſequence 


of this, the actor's principal. cate and ſtudy ought 


to be, wherever h is encumber'd with theſe 
fetters, to break the one, and, as much as. poſ- 
ſible, fink and loſe the other in the reciti 

Several of our Shakeſpear's and Ben Pahnſon's 
plays have paſſages in rhyme and meaſure, in 
ſome parts; and that excellent compoſition, Gor 
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mus abounds too much in them, in the character 
of the God of Revels; yet; to the honour of Vo- 
pone and Camus, we mean when Mr. Quin re- 
preſents thoſe characters, perhaps ĩt has not been 


found out by any body, that has not read as well 


as ſeen thoſe pieces, that there is a line in mea- 
ſure, or a ſingle rhyme in either of tbeem. 
We have had occaſion to ſpeak of this great | 
player's delivering the invocation to Cotytto, in his 
hal of Comus in another place, and that on 


another account. It may be added here, that this 


is one of thoſe paſſages in Comms where the rhyme 
breaks in upon the ſolemnity and ſenſe, and in 
which Mr. Quin wholly ſinks it upon us; deli- 
vering the words in their natural periods, with- 
out regard either to the jingle or to the meaſure: 
except that he preſerves ſo much of the laſt as: is 
enough, without rendering his delivery forc'd: or 
ſtiff, to keep up a n mann and ma- 
jeſty i in it. 

Another inſtance, in chai ne! * is his 
courting thelady as ſhe fits in the enchanted chair. 
The poet has thrown every thing that he here 
delivers, into rhyme and a peculiar meaſure, but 
Mr. Quin ſinks both ima great degree upon us, 
and hy that means gives a — 1 to the ſenſe 
that it wants in every mouth beſide. Who, as 
we before obſerv'd, that had not read the piece, 
would find out the ee nen * 


Henodi/ loathed anal, fen A 

Of Cerberus and blackeſt midnight born, 16s 

In Stygian cave forlorn, 

'Mongft horrid ſhapes, and thricks and beh. un- 
holy, if 112 

Find out ſome ahcouth cell | 12 


Where 
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Where brooding darkaets{preads his jealous ings 
And the night rauen ſings. 

There,underEbon ſhades, and low-browd-rock 
As ragged as thy locks, ice 


In deep Cimmerian darkneſs ever dwell. unk 
But come, thou goddeſs fair and free, nech en 
In heav'n yclep'd, Euphrofyne, ___ 
And by men, heart · eaſing mitt 
Whom lovely Venus at aibirtnm 0 
With two ſiſter⸗graces more, 511 


To ivy: crowned Bacchus bore. . 20116 
Haſte thee, nymph, and bring with thee - 
Jeſt and youthful jollity: _ TITTY 
Quips and cranks, and wanton wiles; 51 
Node and becks, and wreathed ſ miles 
Such as bang on Hebe's.choek, r:247 3440 
And love to live in dimple fleek, 

Sport that wrinkled care derides, 

And laughter holding both his ſides. 

Come, and trip it as you go, 1 
On the- light fantaſtic too 55 
And in thy right-hand lead with thee 

The ee eee nn, et 


The ſpirit with which this player, deliveys 45 
truly poetical ſpeech, is ſuch, as perhaps never 


was, or will. be equal'd 5 and we hardly know 


whether moſt to admire, that or his judgment, 
in the peculiar article we have been treating of, 


the making us loſe the rhymo, which here would 


add a ſtiffneſs to what the poet meant, and-mak+ 
ing it the freeſt ſpeech in the world. There is 
another, in the ſame ſcene, yet more "ſeverely 
loaded with the double chain of rhyme and 


meaſure; it is even thrown into the ſtan- 
za's and alternate rhyme of a hallad; yet the 


The AC TOR. 791 
art of this player almoſt entirely throws off both, 
and gives the true force and diam to the forts. 
ment.contained in it, chat it wou have had if 
deliver'd in proſe. The paſſuge we menn is, his 
addreſs to the lady after che entertainment bis 
magic had re (ZE. | | 
Caſt ihine eyes around and fee 
How from ev ry element, by cf 
Nature's ſweets 1 d forthe; 5 
And her choiceſt bleſſings ſent. 
Fire, water, earth, and air combine 5 
To compoſe the rich Warn 
Their aid the diftantfeafons 50k, | 
To court thy ſmell, chy fight, hy ale. 
Hither ſummer, autumn, ſpring, Auer 
Hither all ypur tributes bring; 1 0 
Here on bended xnee be feen 
Doing homage to your dees. | 


If we would ſee a beauty of this ind, et of 


in its true light and value by compariſon, let us 
recollect the under players acting in one of Lees 
tragedies. Wikiever bi has ſeen HannibaPs Over- 
thr010 has found that ſome, tho“ very: god players, 
and particularly excellent in their characters there, 


have not the addreſs to krep the unnatural jingle 
of the rhyme out of their ears, even in ſome of 


the moſt paſſionate ſeenes; but the ſubalterns 


never fail to give it us Rrong at e Ae Thr Hl. 
lable, let the ſenſe fare as it can. Tag, in 


the. Orphan, hegremarat * deen enn VEN 


manner, 


To his temptation lewdly ſhe inclin'd 
Her ſoul, and for an apple damn'd inabkind, 
Was 


; ters, at his morning employ of gathering mgm 
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was alſo for a long time deliver d, by ſucceſlive 
players, with ſuch a religious obſervance of the 
rhyme, that there was almoſt as abſolute a ſtop 
at the end of one of the lines, as at that of theothe 

A more modern inſtance, and” one- whibhigh 
with to ſee mended, as it is of the number of the 
few things that diſpleaſe us in a very pleaſin Py 
is that of the Friar in Romeo and Fuliet, wh" 


herbs for the uſe: ot the roc n theſe lines; 


The grey · ey d morn lies on che beugt njtie] 
Cheq'ring the eaſtern clouds with ſtreaksof light; 
Now ere the ſun advance his burning eye 
The day to chear, or night's dank dew. to dry, 
I muſt fill up this oſier cage of ou s 
With potent herbs, and precious Juiced aas. 
Mighty is the powerful grate that lies 
In herbs, trees, ſtones, and their true qualities 1 
For nought ſo vile that on the earth doth live, 
But to the earth ſome ſpecial good doth give 
Nor ought ſo good but, ſtrain d from its fair ale 
Reyolts to vice, and Subſite on abuſe. ; 
c "4 716" 7} 
The poet, according, (0 the faſhion off 5e 
times, has thrown this into rhyme; but we do 
not want the player to put us in continual mind 
of that blemiſn, or to preſerve what we wiſl had 
not been exhibited : we dare pronounce it, that 
if the actor we have mentioned before had theſe 
lines to ſpeak, their ſenſe would affect the au- 
dience as much more than it at preſent does, 8 
the rhyme 8 pn be les diſtinguiſh'd. origin” 
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CHAP. vi. 


Whether Tragedy ought or ought nat t be fuk in 
declamatory | 


ERHAPS, among all the queſtions that 

have been or may be ſtarted upon the ſub- 
ject of the player's profeſſion, there is no one 
about which the world is leſs agreed than 
this, Whether or not declamation be a proper 
manner of ſpeaking for the performer in y? 
The occaſion of all the diverſity of opinions 
which we meet with on this head, however, ra- 
ther ariſes from diſputes about words than about 
things; and many who ftrenuouſly oppoſe the 
deciſions of one another on the {1 only do 
it becauſe they underſtand the terms dezclamatory 
and declamation in a different ſenſe from one an- 


other. 
argue the moſt rongly 21 this 


Thoſe 2 
manner of delivery in tragedy, in general 
ſtand by For war Amy 4s that — 
recitation, that unnatural and monotonous deli- 
very which too many of our ſecond rate 
have fallen into; and which, as it is not diftated 
by nature, may indeed deafen and weary the ears 
of an audience, but can never ſpeak either to the 
underſtanding or to the heart. 
Declamatory ſpeaking of this kind ought to be 
baniſh'd — every part, from every kind of 
tragedy ; but our modern criticks, who, to avoid 
this extreme, run into the other contrary one of 
aflerting that the verſe of tragedy can never be 
ſpoke too familiarly, or 3 com- 
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194 The A C POR 16 
mon converſation, forget that they are by thit 


means robbing the tragic muſe of a great part 8 
her native and appropriated majeſty, which in 
many Caſes, tho” not in all, is to be kept up by 
the dignity of accent in the ſpeaxker. There h 
a time indeed when every thing in tragedy, if it 
was but the delivering a common meſſage, was 
ſpoken in high heroics; but of late years ithis 
| abſurdity has been in a great meaſure baniſh d 
from the Engliſb, as well as from the rams 
ſtage. The French owe this rational improves 
ment in their tragedy to Baron: and Madam 
Cauvreur, and we to that excellent player Mn 
Aacklin : the pains he took while entruſted with 
the care of the actors at. Drury-Lane, and the 
attention which the ſucceſs of - thoſe pains acquir'd 
him from the now greateſt actors of the Engiifh 
theatre, have founded for us a new method of the 


delivering tragedy from the firſt rate actors, ant 


baniſh'd the bombaſt that us d to wound our ear 
continually from the mouths of the ſubordinate 
ones, who were eternally aiming to mimic the 
majeſty that the principal performers: employ'd 
on ſcenes that were of the utmoſt confequence, 
in the delivery of the moſt ſimple and familiar 


phraſes, adapted to the trivial occaſions which 


were afforded them to ſpeak on, LETS3: £347 06 £136 
It is certain that the players-ought very :cares 
fully to avoid a too lofty and ſonorous delivery 
when a ſentiment only, not a paſſion, is to be 


expreſs'd : it ought alſo, as the excellent in- 


ſtructer juſt mention'd us'd eternally to be in- 


culcating into his pupils, to be always avoided | 


when a ſimple recital of fats was the ſubſtance 
of what was to be ſpt ken, or when pure, and 


cool reaſoning was the ſole meaning of the 1 
a | | n 
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but tho' he baniſh'd noiſe and vehemence on theſe , 


occaſions, he allow'd that on many others, the: 
pompous and ſounding delivery were juſt, nay 
were neceſlary in this ſpecies of playing, and that 
no other manner of pronouncing the words was 
fit to accompany the thought the author ex- 
preſſed by them, or able to convey it to the au- 
dience in its intended and proper dignity. - + 
For the ſame reaſon that induces many people 
who wholly condemn meaſure in comedy, to ad- 
mit and recommend it in tragedy, we are of 
opinion that a more elevated and pompous man- 
ner of expreſſion: is proper in the latter, than is 
to be ſuffered in the former. 2212) inan 
When a piece af any kind is read to us, we are 
not ſatisfy'd with the perſon who reads it, if he 


does not accommodate his tone of voice to the 


nature of the matter of the treatiſe; and even in 
common converſation we find no fault with 
a oratorial tone, provided the ſubject be of 
importance. The native majeſty of many parts: 
of almoſt every tragedy require, for the ſame rea- 
ſon, that the performer deliver them not in a 
common tone of voice, but with a dignity which 
extremely well becomes ſuch ſentiments, tho: it 
would be abſurd if miſapply'd to triſles ; nay, 
even in the other parts of a well ri s 
we are not much hurt by a majeſty of delivery, 
provided that the ſtate and dignity of the ſpeaker 
be ſuch as ſet him in à very conſpicuous» light, 
and place him much above the vulga . 
We are. naturally apt to -regard the antient 
heroes of Greece and Rome with a peculiar reſpe&ty 
imbib'd with our earlieſt education; and to eſteem 
them as it were a ſpecies of men different from, 
and plac'd above _—_— we therefore are _ 0 
2 ſur- 
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plays in which the events are taken from the 
ſtories of the heroic ages: without doubt the 


young, and wanton god of revels; the 


furpriz'd to hear a Cato or a Pyrrhus deliver hit» | 
ſelf in a manner far more majeſtic 3 
uſual form of ſpeech. 

The pompous form of delivering tragedy is | 
more peculiarly adapted to certain parts in 222 


player ought, in all things, to keep within pro · 
per bounds; he is not, even in theſe caſes, to go 
vaſtly beyond nature : all that is to de allow'd 
him, is to ſhew us theſe ſcenes. in a decent magnþ» 
ficence. n eee | 
ever did, or probably ever will, play the part ot 

Comuss with the ſame ſucceſs that * has 
done : notwithſtanding. that his perſon and Ls 
are very improper for the repreſentation of a 


of his voice, and that pomp and 1 


he has been able to give to —— 


deity, charm and aſtoniſh us, and help in a gremt 
meaſure to keep up the dun. The poet intended 
repreſenting the character Mr. Quin plays in this 
maſque, not as a man but ſomething 


The French have likewiſe had an inſtance of a 


like kind in a character they have lately much 
admir'd, and which being a magic power .rais'd 
far above the ordinary pitch of human nature, 
they heard, with a juſt applauſe, rais'd alſo abgve 

mere nature in the ſpeaking: the character we | 
mean is Medea. When this ſorcereſs is 
the abſence of her faithleſs huſband, the actreſs who 
repreſented her on that ſtage ſpeaks like another 
woman; but when ſhe enters on the ſolemn 


rites of her myſteries, when ſhe invokes the 


triple Hecate, and whirls along the air with her 
dragons, it was with the higheſt admiration = 
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they heard the actrefs raiſe her voice to ſome- 
thing more than mortal, Ter 
menaces. 


CHAP. vil. 


Of certain Opel. which Feet the Truth „ the 
Kecitation. * 42" 


NE of the greateſt obſtacles 8 
complain of on this account-is an unlucky 
habit which too many of our players have fallen 
into, of ſtraining their voices. When a man does 
not play in his natural tome, it is hardly poſſible that 
he ſhould play with truth: if the 3 — 
themſelves ſenſible but of half the miſchief this 
unnatural trick does them, they would: take inhy 
nite pains to keep within their compaſs. I he very 
beſt voice may be render d inharmonious by 
being carry'd beyond its piteb, aud where — 
is any natural imperfection in the organ, it becomes 
vaſtly more ſenſible in every ſtrain, than it can 
be in ſ within compaſs. We have ſeveral 
voices at this time upon the tage, which, in 
their medium, are not diſagreeable, but which, 
when the performer. chuſes to ſtreteh them 
beyond their pitch, become ene yor —_ 
ear. | | 
Another powerful obſtacle to the wth of, a 
player's recitation, is monotony. - Of this fault in 
delivery there are properly three kinds: firſt, a 
continual perſeverance in the ſame modulation of 
voice; ſecondly, a too reſemblance in the 
cloſes of periods or ſpeeches; and — K DUR 
frequent N of the Dry inflexions, . 


-—— 


1" a" 


2 
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The firſt of theſe kinds of monotony is mth 
more general in this age than it is commonly. 


ſuppoſed to be, and is equally the fault of dur 
players in comedy and in tragedy : a great num- 
ber of the preſent race of actors are from this 
fault eternally piping out the ſame tune, like 
thoſe little wind inſtruments with which people 
teach birds to ſing. ' The ſecond kind is pet 
more common among our actors than the firſt, 
but it is in a manner peculfar to tragedy ; the 
very people who play in comedy with foal ſort 
of natural cadence, frequently when they have 
blank verſe put into their mouths, take up a fort 
of cant tone, and ſeem to think it a duty to cl 
every ſentence with an octave below. We are 
forry to bear hard upon the other ſex ; but as every 
thing that carries the face of cenſure here is nit 
meant as raillery but as hints for improvement, we 
cannot but obſerve- that the actreſſes in 1 — 
are more faulty in this kind of monotony than the 

performers of the other ſex; and that ſome: wh 
are now but in a midling rank upon. the ſtage 
would riſe much higher, in the judgments of all 
thoſe who are worth pleaſing, if they could break, 
themſelves of this abſurd and unnatural cuſtom. 
We have already mention'd a Lavinia W 
charm'd us very little leſs than the Coliſta of the 
ſame play, thoꝰ confeſſedly the greateſt actreſs u 


the preſent ſtage; but this happen'd only once 


from this lady; the next time it was our fate to 

ſee her, all the pleaſing and ſenſible variety of her 
voice was loſt, every period cloſed alike, and the 
fineſt lan age that was ever yet put into the 
mouth of a woman, that of the Lady in Comms,” 
became lifeleſs and inſipid. The actreſs hinted” 
at will pardon the freedom of this remark, m—_ 5 
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would not have been deliver'd, but from the 


remembrance that ill habits newly contracted are 


eaſily removed. . 


The players in comedy are very rafely to be 
reproached with the third 8 onotony, 
the too frequent repetitions of the ſame inflexions 


of voice; but we find thoſe who perform in tra- 


gedy have a great deal of trouble to guard againſt 
it : where the numbers and meaſure are the ſame, 


it is very natural that the pronunciation ſhould run 


into the ſame equality; and the neceſſity that the 
performeis in the modern tragedy are under, 
from time to time, of delivering with a pompous 
accent a long chain of blank verſes, expoſes, them 


too much to it. 


It would be a very obvious piece of advice on 


this occaſion, eſpecially to the younger actors, 
to avoid as much as poflible reſting at the end of 


a line; but it would not be equally juſt. Verſe is 
the natural language of tragedy; and tho' where. 
the ſenſe continues, the meaſure is not to com- 


mand a ſtop, yet when it is equal where to 
pauſe, ſome preference ought generally to be 
given to the obſervance of it. 13 "att 

It is otherwiſe indeed in our tragedies which are 


written in rhyme, as was the faſhion an age or 
two ago; in theſe the judicious ſpeaker, as in the 


like unnatural paſſages in comedy, ſinks the rhyme 
wherever the obſervance of the ſenſe pleads at all 
for his doing it; and we ſee enough of the folly 
and abſurdity of the contrary practice in ſome of 


our ſubordinate people, who in Hannibals Over-. 
throw, and the like plays, through an entire ab- 
ſence of both taſte and judgment, pay that reſpect 


to the number of ſyllables and jingle of rhimes, 
which the ſenſe pines for want o. 
K 4 When 
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| The poet has frequently cloſed his ſenſe 10 hd I 


monotony upon the performer which he can no Way 


from one another to affect the ear as the ſame 
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When we propole to theſe people to pay mare 
reſpect to the connexion of ideas and cloſes of the” 
ſenſe, than to that ſound and meaſure which theſe 
have been forc'd into; we do not mean that if is, 
an invariable law that they are never to by 
the end of a line: we are very ſenſible that! 
not only convenient and proper, but 


we have daily opportunities of obſerving, even in 
Mr. Quin, who hates the jingling tag of an act 
in comedy as much as any man can do, that th 
the rhime may often be ſunk, yet it cannot be 
always ſo. 

In tragedies where the lines do not rbyme, 
the poet is often blameable for forcing a ſort of 


avoid: when the author carefully delivers a ſen- 
tence in every line; and brings the ſenſe to a peri» 
od with every tenth ſyllable, the actor is in a man- 
ner compell'd to deliver whole ſpeeches in the fame 
tone and cadence, and to make a ſort of | recita» 
tive of it, tho' a very inharmionious one. row 
there is not a fault in the whole compaſs of the 
player's ſphere more difficultly avoided 4 this ; 
the beſt rule we can give for the preventing it, is, 
to obſerve the conduct of Mr. Garrick in the like 
circumſtances : in ſome of the characters which 
he is not a little fond of, there is this ſort of pt · 
ſcription for monotony in many places; every verie 
is a ſentence, and every one ſeems to require to 
be ſpoken with the ſame pauſe at its end; but 
with what addreſs and ke does this maſterly 
player avoid the ſnare ? he lengthens or ſhortens 
the pauſe at every period, according to the cir- 
cumſtances, fo that the reſts are too much varied 
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thing: he delivers an equal number of ſyllables in 
two ſucceeding lines in very unequal time; and 
while he gives a mote than common force to ſuch 
paſſages as will bear it, he delivers others of more 
familiar import With a naked ſimplicity, which, 
tho" the very reſerſe of that 


© | is e 54 ot 
expect in tragedy, is not leſs juſt or | 
Tn ib A 'o Mr. Garrick there is a lefon 


for the players of ſucceeding ages, for raiſing the 


charms of variety on the moſt barren parts of 


their author,, and for making every thing pleaſe: 


f 
we ſay, to the 7 of f ucceeding ages; for thoſe 


of the preſent find it much eater to. admire; than 


imitate the models we have propoſed to them to 


form themſelves by. * 

We are not to clofe this article of monotony 
without doing the ſame ſort of juſtice to the ather 
great player of the age, Mr, Juin, that we have 

ere done to Mr, Garrick; it is the more pecu- 
liarly neceſſary in this part, becauſe this maſter 


in the art has been accuſed by many people of 


this very fault. We are fond of findipg blemiſhes 


in the brighteſt characters, and the love of de- 


famation at preſent runs ſo high among us, that we 
ſeem incapable of throwing it off, even tho" we 
are to purchaſe it at the expence of gur 9 2 

name Lo 


putation. Let a man mentjon the 


Quin in company in the manner in which that 
name deſerves to be mentioned, and tis more 


than ten thouſand to one but the ſucceeding ſen- 


tence, let who will utter it, has the word Mono- 
tony in it: we are apt to believe, however, that 
the people who accule this gentleman of this fault, 
are not well acquainted with what it is : we have 
here eſtabliſhed three kinds of it, a diftin on 
which they perhaps had not thought of; yet, we 

"_— K 5 declare 


each, as every man elſe has, a peculiar tone 
voice, which neither of them will ever be able to 


unprejudic'd judge, and as 


Garrick is always Mr. Garrick and never Mr. 
Quin, we agree with them that they both ger- 
tainly have ſo much monotony z they have 


throw off, or to aſſume that of the other in its 
place: but if they mean that Mr. Quin pro- 


nounces different ſentiments with the ſame ca- 


dence, nothing was ever more unjuſt or un- 


grateful. 


We have taken upon us, thro' the courſe of 
this work, the part of a wholly impartial and 
{ich cannot. but 

deliver it as our opinion, that Mr. Quin is the 
player, who, of all we at preſent know or can ge- 


member to have ſeen, has the moſt variety: if it 


is obſerv'd, that thro' the whole part of Cato he 
has a ſort of ſameneſs in his manner and delivery, 
we readily acknowlege it: we doubt not but this, 
tho” afcrib'd to him as a fault, has been a more 
labour'd thing than the greateſt variety that we 
fee. either in him or in any body elſe, in any part 
that requires it; and we eſteem it a much greater 
beauty. _ it, e 

Let us remember what Cato was, and we 
ſhall not blame the actor who repreſents him for 
not changing with every circumſtance. A great 
part of the character in Tamerlane is of the ſame 
kind, and we ſee this excellent player in all that 
part keep up the ſame ſort of equality in his voice 
and manner; but let thoſe who have not julg- 
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ment enough to diſtinguiſh between faults and 
beauties, and who (condemn this as of the firſt 
kind, obſerve with how much prudence he 
changes his Oy when in = part he feels 
the impreſſions of -a' growing love, or a growing 
anger, both which, tho' he ſuppreſſes in time, 
yet he firſt - ſhews' the effects of; and they will 
acknowlege that his variety in theſe parts of the 
character, ſhew, that he could have uſed the ſame 
ſort of charm every where elſe in it if he pleas d. 

This is then throwing the blame upon the judg- 
ment of Mr. Quin, not upon his natural qualifica- 
tions; and when we find that the people who 
make the objection have more judgment in play- 
ing than the perſon they cenſure, we ſhall believe 
there may be ſomething in the accuſation. | 

If to keep up the ſpirit of a character, not only 
by the look, geſture, and manner, but even by 
the tone of voice, where there is no contrary 
indication from the paſſions,” be to fall into the 
crime of monotony, we do allow Mr. Quin to be 
guilty of it in the higheſt degree; but if the vary- 
ing the voice and deportment as often as the 
change of ſentiments, of circumſtances, or of 
perſons require it, be to be various as much as a 
player ought to be, we cannot but give him this 
praiſe, and congratulate ourſelves that he is no- 
more ſo, +: 1 28 2 eps; | 

We readily acknowlege that where the author 
has thought proper to put a chain of ſentences of 
the ſame kind into the mouth of that player, he 


delivers them in the ſame manner; we-own it, 


and we praiſe him for it; nay, we have ventur d 
to blame ſome of the greateſt actors of the age 
for affecting to do otherwiſe: when the ſame 


' 
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- ſuppoſe that the player bas a natural and-unalter- 
forms two fo different parts as thoſe of Cato and 


never dar'd to put themſelves upon the compege 
ſon with him in eitker of them. 


them attend to his deſcription of the fool ; 
A fool, a fool, I met a fool i? th' foreſt, 


Says very gravely, It is ten o'clock, 


ſpeech requires variety, or where the different. 
parts of the ſame character give us the repreſen- 
tation of different paſſions, who is, we will not 
ſay more vary'd, but who is ſo much, ſo vey | 
different from himſelf as this performer? | 

If he is thus full of variety where neceſſary. in 
the ſeveral parts of the ſame character, how w vaſtly 


more ſo is he in the different characters he plays 
Theſe plead loudly againſt this charge of mono- 


tony as a natural imperfection in him, as they are 
as various as can be ſelected from the whole com- 
paſs of our dramatic writings. Will any man 


able ſameneſs in his voice and manner who 


Sir John Falfaff, and both equally well; both fo 
well, that the greateſt players of the age have 


If any one ſuſpect Mr. Quin of too much ame- 


neſs in his manner in Cato, let them ſuſpend their 


ent till they have ſeen him in Jagues; let J 


As I do live by food, a motley fool, 


Who laid him down and baſk*d him in ho fe | 


And rail'd at Lady Fortune in good terms, 
In good ſet terms, and yet a motley fool. 
| Good-morrow, fool, quoth I . fir, 
gquoth he, 
Call me not fool till heaven hath ſent me ou 
tune: 
And then he drew a dial ou his poak, 7 
And, looking on it with lack-luftre . 


Thus 


—_ 
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Thus may we ſee, quoth” he, how the world 

12 $3 J's p45 . 2. i'd 
Tis but Nin Soap ho that it was wh: 4 
And in another hour twill be elevenn 
And ſo from hour to hour we ripe * | 
And then from hour to hour we rot and N 
And thereby hangs à tale. When I did bear 
The motley fool thus motal on the time, | 
My lungs began to crow like chanticleer, 
That fools ſhould be ſo deep contemplative 5 
And Idid laugh ſans intermiſſioan 
An hour by his dial. O noble fool! 
O worthy fool! mocleys the only ware. tos 
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Every body that is free from prejudice will allow 


that there is more variety in Mr. Quin s ſpeakin 
this, than any player we iy able LY r, 


ever gave his audience in barely nr 6 

for this is no more; tho ſo * given 

poet, and ſo happily deliver d by this pl e that 

it gives us a greater variety of pleaſure than we 

— almoſt any where in the ſame number of | 
es. 

The part we are ene abounds with 
beauties; and this actor does not fail to give them 
all their true luſtre. To give an additional in- 
ſtance from the ſame play, let us call to mind his 
manner of delivering that never too often to be 
* deſcription of the ſeveral ſtages of human 

. 


All the un. ſtage, , 
And all the men and ene phayersz 
They have their exits and their entrances, 
And each man in his time plays many parte, 
His acts being ſeven ages.—At firſt the infant, 


Mewling and puking in its nurſe's arms. 
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And then the whining ſchool-boy with his ſatchel, 

And ſhining morning face, creeping like n ; 

Unwillingly to ſchool. And then the lover, 

Sighing like furnace with a doleful ballad = 

Made to his miſtreſs eye-brow. Then a aum 

Full of ſtrange oaths and bearded like a pard, 

Jealous in honour, ſudden, quick in quarrel, 

Seeking the bubble reputation 

Even in the cannon's mouth. And then th 
juſtice, | 

In fair round belly with good c capon bd, 4 

Full of wiſe ſaws and modern inftances, 

And ſo he plays his part. The ſixth age ſhifts 

Into the lean and ſlipper'd pantalon, 

With ſpeRacles on noſe, and pouch at fide, ' - 

His youthful hoſe, well ſav'd, a world too wide 


For his ſhrunk ſhanks; and his big manly voice, 


Turning again toward childiſh treble pipes, 


And whiſtles in the ſound. Laſt ſcene'of alle 


That ends this ſad eventful hiſtory, 


Is ſecond childiſhneſs, and mere oblivion, 


Sans teeth, ſans eyes, fans taſte, — every 
thing. 


- 


Whoever pamertbery his ſpeaking this, remem- 


bers one of the greateſt things ever executed 


upon the ſtage : the maſterly manner in which 


he throws off the meaſure in theſe lines has noſmall 
merit; but the inimitable beauty with which he 
delivers the ſeveral parts is ſuch as one would 
think muſt have ſham'd every body out of the 
charge of monotony againſt him, and eſtab- 
liſn'd him as the ſtandard of true and rational 


. 
5 1 
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If there can be thought to be any occaſion for 
a farther inſtance of this in this great 
— let us remember him in the Suni Fryar, 
and recolle& the change of his tone and accent, 
while he is threatening the 2 —. on 
lliating purſe of guineas x e 
bim; on wi we have thought of his Qthelh, 
let us remember his Sir Jobn Fagſtaſ: with what 
inimitable ſpirit, humour, and variety, does he 
deliver that excellent nnn . en 
of his ſoldiers, 


rid eien an 
If I be not aſham'd- of my. oldiers I am a 
ſows'd gurnet; 1 miſus'd the king's preſs-money 
moſt damnably.: I have got, in exchange for an 
hundred and ſry ſoldiers, three hundred and odd 
pounds. I preſs me none hut good houſeholders, 
yeomen's ſuns: enquire me out contracted batch- 
ellors, ſuch as have been a{k'd twice on the 
banns, ſuch a commodity of Warm ſlaves, who 
had as lieve hear the devil as a drum, ſuch: as fear 
the report of a culverin worſe than a ſtruck fowl 
or a hurt wild-duck ; I preſs me none but ſuch 
toaſts and butter, with hearts in their bellies no 
bigger than pins heads ; and they have bought out 
their ſervices, and now my whole charge eonſiſts 
of antients, corporals, lieutenants, and gentle- 
men of companies, ſlaves as ragged as Lazarn 
in the painted cloth, where the glutton's dogs 
lick'd his ſores; ſuch as indeed were never ſoldiers, 
but diſcarded ſerving men, younger ſons to 
younger brothers, unjuſt tapſters and oſtlers trade» 
fallen, the calm cankers of a quiet world and long 
peace, ten times more diſhonourably-ragged than 
an old-fac'd antient ; ſuch - have I to fill up the 
rooms of 1 as have bought out their ow | 
ou 
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You wou'd think 1 had an hundred and 400 
tatter d prodigals juſt come from ſwine-keeping A 
from eating draff and huſks. A mad fellow met 
me on the way and told me, T had been unloadfi 
all the gibbets and had 'preſs'd the'dead'bodi 7 
No eye hath ſeen ſu ſcare-crows——PIF pet 
march with them thro' Coventry, that's flat: ay 
and the villains march wide betwixt the legs 
they had gyves on, for indeed I had the ky of 
them out of priſon— There's but a thirt 
and a half in my whole company, and the 
half ſhirt is two napkins tack'd together, and 
thrown over the ſhoulders like a herald's coat; 
without ſleeves : and the ſhirt, to ſay truth, wis 
ſtolen from the hoſt at St. Alban's, or the red 
innkeeper of Daintry ; but that's all one, they'll | 
find linen enough on every hedge,” 

Never was there more room for humour oY 
variety in the player than in this famous ſpeech, 
and never was there ſo much of either ſbewn in 
it as by the perſon we are celebrating in this p 
We wiſh the charge of ſameneſs in eportment in 
all characters, which ſome are apt to lay apainft 
another great player, could as juſtly or as eafily be 

over as the injudicious charge of monotony 
againſt Mr. Quin is by theſe, and might be by a 
thouſand other inſtances. 

We are alſo to reckon, among the number of 
the cauſes of falſe recitation, or a vicious delivery 
in our actors, the reigning paſſion that moſt of 
them have for ſome particular manner of playing: 
if they ſuppoſe they have merit in any one thing, 
they will not reſt till they introduce that ſort of | 
merit into every part, even into things the moſt 


oppolite and — if have been — 
J 
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they . pronounced their ſentences well in one 
ſpeech, they will be ſure to pronounce: every 
ſpeech in the ſame manner, be the ſubſtance or 
ſenſe of it ever ſo different from that of the firſt. 
We have at preſent an actreſs amo 
the ſecret of affecting an audience beyond moſt 
people, in places where the poet has meant to touch 
them to the heart, with the diſtreſs of the cha- 
rater ſhe plays; ſhe is not contented with this 
praiſe when ſhe has room to deſerve it, but will 
be attempting to make every paſſage * ſpeaks, 
even the moſt indifferent, moving and affecting; 
and becauſe ſhe has been told that there is a peeut- 
liar beauty in her manner. of ſheding tears, the 
would, by her own good will, be always cry+ 


wy, tender paſſage appears to her to be the 
ſame thing, of whatever character it makes a 
part; and we have the mortification to find the 
miſchief ſpreading wide among the reſt of the 
people of the ſame houſe. e ban Of tes 
attended the tragedies there, cannot but have per- 
ceiyed that the men are getting into the ſame me- 
lancholy turn. Tis in vain that the poets have 
made tenderneſſes of a thouſand kinds, they have 
but one manner of expreſſing them all ; they 
ſhew only the ſoftneſs and diſtreſs. of their part, 
when — is requir d a force and dj nity, 
in the ſorrow that is confeſſed in it; th 

wafting their ſighs to us, when they ought to be 
expreſſing the ſevereſt tranſports of their rage and 
vengeance, together with their grief; and they 


lament and bemoan themſelves like ſhepherds 


who have loſt a lamb, when the poet meant that 
they ſhould grieve like exil'd kings, whoſe ſub- 
jects ad under aſurping os. 3 

8 Others 


us who, has 


EY 
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Others we have among the actors of ſome 
credit and character at preſent, who have a 
deal of feeling coupled with very little judg+ 
ment, and who conſequently can never find the 
art of moderating, with any degree of propriety, 
the emotions which the redundance of this E 
quality throws them into. The actors of this 
fort are frequently very ſeverely blam'd for faults 
which the exceſs only of what is right in itſelf 
occaſion in them : they are ever carrying too fat 
the expreſſion of the principal paſſion they are to 
feel ; they employ all that vehemence and ardour, 
which is neceſſary and laudable in the more in- 
tereſting parts of the character, into every ſcene 
tho' ever ſo indifferent; and ſacrifice truth and 
reaſon, in an idle hope of giving an unnatural” 
energy to their acting. | 
However violent the love of Torriſmond may 
be. for the fair Leonora, that heroe, when ſpeak» / 
r his friends and confidents, tho' he has o 
on to mention his paſſion to them, is not to 
raiſe himſelf to all that tranſport and energy which 
it is proper he ſhould uſe when ſpeaking to the 
queen of Arragon, or when avowing his love in 
the face of his inſolent and haughty rival. oP 
The higheſt inftance which perhaps the world 
ever ſaw of the uſe of that judicious moderation of 
the paſſions, according to the variation of the 
circumſtances of the part, (the want of which we. 
have ſo much reaſon to lament on the Englib 
ſtage,) was that which ſome years ago charm'd 
the French audiences for a long ſucceſſion of 
nights, in the character of Penelope. 
There is no doubt but a ſettled e 
ought to be a peculiar characteriſtic of that di- 
trels'd princeſs; ſhe is very judiciouſly thrown * 
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the author into a ſtate of ſorrow till the very 
hour of Uly/es's return; yet, as the circumſtances 
of her misfortunes differ in” the ſeveral parts of 
the play, the judicious actreſs who perform'd: this 
favourite part perceived that there might be great 
merit in moderating her riet infeniþly; as the 
occaſions of them leſſen d. The nearer that play 
apptoaches toward à concluſion, the more the 
terrors of Penelope abate, and the more her ſorrow 
' ought to abate alſo: in the firſt act ſhe has the 
abſence of a huſband and that of an'only fon to 
lament ; but in the ſecond, her ſon is reftor'd ti 
her; and, ſoon after the return of Telemadbbi, 
ſhe receives certain information that Uſer himfeft - 
is alſo living; her grief therefote is to diminifh all 
the way as the cauſes of it are taken off; and, in 
fine, it is not to be ſuppoſed that her deſpair 
ſhould expreſs itſelf in the ſame manner when ſhe 
has nothing to fear but the -infidelity of her huf- - 
band, as when ſhe ſuppoſed bim dead. 
The younger players are more apt to be gullty 
of the fault we have been mentioning, as oppbſite 
to this excellence, than thoſe who better under 
ſtand their profeſſion; but even theſe latter very | 
often fall into one that is little leſs abſurd ; that | 
is, when there is any affecting circuriſtancę that 
concerns the character i they 'repreſent, they do 
not take the pains to regulate the ſenſation they 
have of it, by the nature of che character that is 
ſuppoſed to feel it, but give us; inſtead of that. | 
the manner in which themſelves would have felt | 
it. TH 95 44+ = 


The character of Marcia in Cato, tho' a Very 
fine one as deliverꝰd from the hands of the author, 
has been very ſeldom repreſented to us in its native 
beauty; the actreſſes have not felt the different | 
: emoti- | 
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emotions of love of their admirer and love of thab 
„ as Cato's daughter would have felt them 
but as themſelves would; and have th 


miſs'd all the noble ſtruggles that the authot h 
painted to us between thoſe two paſſions: ' ſomg 


who have repreſented this character have given up 
wholly: to love and tenderneſs, others to patris 
otiſm and the care and concern for the 
of their country; the one ſet have made Jove 
- wholly triumph over patriotifm, which is abſurd - 
in the daughter of Cato; and the other have 
made patriotiſm wholly triumph over love, which 
is equally abſurd in the miſtreſs of fo rg 
prince as 7uba. 

According to their manner of plagte 
| Roman lady is either wholly devoted tof — -or 
elſe ſhe has no ſenſe of it at all; and by this means 
they either make their charaQer a Roman without 
that univerſal paſſion, the love of ber country, 
or elſe an unnaturally frozen miſtreſs, where every 
paſſian ſubmits to reaſon and reflexion : what we 
ſee is not the Marcia whom Adaifon drew 
virtuous and tender; diſtracted at the thought of 
the approaching ruin of her country, and at the 
ſame time pining for a lover with all the merit 
© ſhe could wiſh to find in man; at a time when 
to indulge a paſſion of that kind were monſtrous, 
when to be happy were to be criminal. PIN 

If the play of thoſe actors who are eolerably 
well acquainted with the nature of their profeſ- 


ſion is not always juſt and true, what an infinity - 
of contradictions and abſurdities does one obſerve 


in the performance of thoſe who are but young 
upon the ſtage ; and eſpecially of thoſe who have 
wanted education, or opportunities of converf+ 


Nn * 
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ters alone are like thofe which they are to repre- .. 
ſent upon the ſtage. We have ſeen an eminent in- 
ſtance of this want of deportment in a young fel- 
low famous for one of the qualities neceſſary to 
a player, aſſurance, and rais d by that ſole me- 
rit to the honour of performing Hamlet on one 
of our ſtages, It will not be neceſſary to give 
many inſtances of the idea this young man had of 
the deportment of a prince, after we have men- 
tion'd that to prepare himſelf for the famous ſuli- 
loquy in that character which begins with, To be, 
or not to be, that is the queſtion; at the end of 
the ſecond line he took occaſion to unload one 
of his noſtrils, by blowing it upon the floor, while - 
he held a finger againft the other ; and after ſup- 
plying the buſineſs of a handkerchief, by wiping 
that finger on his breeches, went very delibe- 
rately on with the ſpeech oP 


CHAP. VI 
Of the Care that ought to be taken perfe2ly to 


implant the Parts of a Play in the Aab: Me- 
mory, in order to its being play d with Truth. 


THE farther we advance in the examina> | 
tion of the art of performing dramatic writ= 
ings on the flage, the more we find that a ſpirit of 
diſcernment, and a piercing judgment are neceſ- 1 
ſary, among other qualifications, to every 
who would become famous in it. We d alſo 
remember, at 'the fame time, how faithful, and 
how manageable the memory of the players qught 
to be; fince it is never to be faulty, or to leave | 
them in want of what to ſay ; nor is it, on 
the other hand, ever to be fuffer'd om 
| | | * 
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ſibly prevalent in them, that we oerogie its furs. 


niſhing them with the ſentences which we admin 


as they proceed from their mouths. The great: 
pleaſure we have from ſeeing a play acted, rather 
than from hearing it read, is owing to the keep- 
ing up the illuſion, the appearance. of. a reality 
in the former circumſtance; and that this may 
be kept up to us by the actor, it is neceſſary, that 
what he delivers ſhou'd ſeem the reſult of the o- 
currences that have occaſioned i it, not a part of a 
leſſon got by rote, to be MORI; to us. do 
proper periods, 

It is a very common thing among the halted 
comedians, in their more ludicrous ſcenes, to fill up 
their part with ſomething ſpoke off hand, and not 


only unwritten, but even unpremeditated. The 


geſtures with which they accompany this ſort of 
pleaſantry, often cheat us into a laugh at à very 
ſorry joke; but yet people ſee their performances 
with pleaſure : they accept of truth in the place 
of wit, and are very well contented with knowing 
that whatever the ſcene wants in eloquence. it has 


in nature... 'Tho' we are ſenſible that there are 


not quite ſo many good things ſaid in one of 
theſe ſcenes, as in one of our own more regular- 
ly perform'd ones; we cannot but be pleaſed, at 
the ſame time, at the height the illuſion is kept up 


to, while we are ſenſible that it is in a great mea- 
ſure real life, not an imaginary eee o * 


that we are attending to. 

This crime in actors, if it be one, is not. * 
culiar to that nation; we have had inſtances of 
it among ourſelves, .. Qur celebrated Norris had 
introduc'd a thouſand occaſional pleaſantries inte 
every one of the ridiculous characters he was fa- 
mous for playing; and wou'd ſeldom be n 
WI 
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with to take much pains about acting a 
part; he only made himſelf maſter of the e 
and matter of it, and of the ſenſe of the whole 
play; his own genius for drollery ſupply d the 
reſt ; and if the author rav'd at the abuſe; the 
audience never fail'd to be pleas'd with .it- 

We live, tis true, in an r in which 
nothing of this kind is ſuffer'd ; but perhaps if 
ſome of the modern farces which have been 
cram'd down our throats had been play'd off in 
the ſame manner, the delicacy of theſe gentlemen 
wou'd have been full as little ſhock'd' as it has 
been at the repreſentation'of” then as they "wp 
written. 

It is indeed indiſputable 5 the dramatic 
writings of a man of wit and genius, as 5 are - 
ſtudied and regular, are infinitely preferable th 
the impertinent additions that a player can be able 
to make to them extempore; but the imper- 
fection of the human memory is one e uf 
cle to our ſeeing plays thus a compos' 'd, 
perform'd with al the advantages we 'cou'd\ wiſh. 
When an actor's remembrance ſerves him butim- 
perfectly, he is liable to be confounded and -puz- 
zled in the midſt of the moſt intereſting ſeenes; 
and even when it ſerves him faithfully, but that 
at the expence of infinite labour and difficulty, 
we continually ſee the great care of recollecting 
what he is next to ſay ſtamp'd in his forehead, 
while he is delivering to us what W to W 
ploy his whole attention. 

The great care of the player ſhou'd be t 
let us ſee nothing of himſelf, but every thing 
of his character, while he is on a . 
We are vext to ſee that Mr. Garrick in 
lags, in | Orhells; and in king Lear, as well 
43 


RE. 
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as in Abel Drugger : We. wou'd, ee 
fible, have the identity, nay the "exiſtence 


man ſunk upon us in the repreſentation, and 552 
only the General or the Villain, the Monarch 
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the Fool fhewn to us. an ug 
1 How fhall an ador be able to ſucceed I HH 
"Ml. hiding himſeF' under the covert of his 3 
| | | if we continvally perceive that he is only” re- | 


— — 
wa * * 
— 


ing to us ſomething that he has before g 
rote for that purpoſe? Nay, to go farther, Ho 
is it poffible for him even to ſhew us the ale 
while his memory is upon the rack and h 
principal attention is employ d about it? © 

If the courſe of the waters deſtin'd to unn 

a fountain by their riſe and falls, be ſtop'd in 
part, by ſome obſtacle thrown into the pipes the 
which they ſhou'd have been diſtributed, the Jets 
and * will be able to perform but x very 
ſmall part of their effe&t ; and in the ſame mi 
r Fiat the actor is to deliver do not '6eaur” 
to AT with all that freedom and rapidity that t 
ought, the fineſt talents in the wr will be of 
bor little uſe in the embellifhing " 
here is in this particular a vaſt oe.” 

the having been long accuſtom'd to the ſtage, 
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player, it is ſcatce offible for him to "Tet 4 

well in this great point, of wholly forgetting i- 
My and his own concerns, to give us the h 
he repreſents, unſully'd either with the fears of the 
awkwardneſs of the player who repreſents him. 
Me have ſeen the firſt nights of Macbeth, alt 
ſome other characters which Mr. Garrick has W-. | 
terwards ated with the higheſt and moſt deferr's 


* hurt oonſiderably W 
3 


| 


| 
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the things to be repeated. 115 2 2 * 
On the contrary, how 7 


in the applauſe he receives from his. manger- 
executing many. of them. An inattention 


reputation in many characters; but Where be 
throws off this indolence, hom much the perſon 
he repreſents does he appear in many very capi- 
tal parts. In the Prince of Wale, | in, the ſirſt part 
of Henry the Fourth, every thing is ſo ready to 
his memory, and every. Wee 6 his deportme nt 
ſo perfect in his thoughts, that he is no longer 
Mr. Ryan, but the Prince, an joan. AS 1 2 
on the character. With how, much 
with how great juſtice to the AT 2 . 
peat his * — — 71 omiſe of ſe 


degenerate vices, and tells kim — 
from them, he anſwers, 


Do not think ſo, you Gan . 8 
And heaven bee * that ſo much have ſway d 
Your majeſty's 25 10 e away ſrom ne. + 

I will redeem. all this on Pierg's head, hed > ns 
And in the cloſing gf ſome glorious day, 
Be bold to tell you that I am your ſon, 
When I will wear a garment all of blood, 


7 ok |; 


And ſtain m favours in a bloody maſnʒ: 
Which waſh'd- away, ſhall cake : 


en than all 


4 it lah, © $ 
That this ſame child of 9 
This gallant Hotſpur, this all- prais d 3 9 


ale untbought of Herr cha chance to 0 


e en api 
with the perſonage, and hos 8 


owe to his lon . yn coca | 


abſence of mind too frequent with bim, hurt his 


father, to whom, —— PS AF — * 5 ; 
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For every honovr fitting on his hel, "=p 
Wou'd they were multitudes, ano 
My thame's redoubled: For the time E. 
That 1 ſhall make this Northern youth 
His 3 deeds for my indignities. "a 
9 — ** my factor, good my lord, 
glorious deeds on my deb, 
os —— will pt; him to ſo ſtrict ont. * ä 
That he ſhall render every glory up. 
Yea even the ſlighteſt reckoning of his ee, N. 
Or I will-tear the treaſure from his heart. 
This in the name of heaven I promiſe hes 
The which, if I perform, and do ſarvive; 
I do befeech your — may false 
The long grown wounds of my 1 
If not, the end of life cancels all bonds 
And I will die a hundred thouſand deatingg 
Etre break che ſmalleſt R 55 


ai 
5 The applaufe the audienet always gi 
performer on his delivering this N 7s-fit 
from being more than he deſerves. We ſee no 
thing of the player in it: Nis nature irſelf. The 
contrition, t e reſolution, the gallantry; and d 
ſolemnity exprefs*d in it, all ſucceed one another 
as they wou'd do in real life ; and we are feat N 
believe ourſelves carry d back to old times, 0 
hearing the firſt ſentiments of that ey ene, 
that afterwards carry'd Harry the Fifth tire" tc 
conqueſt of France, breathing themfelvex withs 
His Own full heart. 

To return. The matter the player is to-deliver 
preſents. itfelf much too Nowly, even with 
it occurs juſt at the inftant he is to es 
it. His memory ought to take in at one ini. 


| not nly every dig den hel to zy at tie 
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ſent moment, but in ſome degree every thing 
that he will have to zepeat in the whole ſcene: 
By this means,. and by non none but this, he will — 
able to regulate his geſtures and N ee 


only ſo as to make them p ent, 
occaſion, but for the was 1 of the whale fuc- 


ceeding part of the ſcene. 

We may even go a great deal farther, with- 
out exceeding the bounds of juſtice in this article. 
The player ought nov only to remember in 
general his o part in the whole ſtene, nay and 
in the whole play, but he — 
at leaſt in a general way; the parts of the other 
actors who are, or at any time are, to 
be on the ſtage with him. On almoſt all occa- 
ſions, the actor, before he begins to ſpeak, ought 
to prepare his audience for what he is to 
deliver, by ſome proper action and the 
of this action ought, according to the carcums 
ſtances, to precede the ſpeech MAI, one 
er time. 

The players, — the young ones have 
a way of ' mech recoliecting hen they 
are to ſpeak next, dy getting! off; together with 
their own parts, what they call the Cues, that is, 
the laſt hne of the ſpeech of the perſon next 
after whom they are to ſpeak. But when'the 
performer knows no more of What is to be aid 
to him than the laſtline, it is hardly to- beim 
* chat he can give His po. proper tone 

at its ſetting out; and di utter that 
he ſhou'd invredure it wuth that ina of action we 
Have alt mo mention'd'ths pron ob. 5 
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in the remembrance of their parts, and 
have ſudy'd- ſo carefully their different civeum- 
ſtances, that they are ready to beſtow, on each 
that ſort of expreſſion which is adapted tat 
we find the moſt neceſſary appearances are 
dy all prepared to xsep up the illuſion; in the ase: 
preſentation, and to perſuade us into an op- 
nion of its being a reality. We. have; vothing 
now left us then to enquire into, but ſuch. things 
as are independent both of the action and the 
delivery. raf 
If we wou' d have the repreſentation perfe@ in 
its kind, all that now remains, is to join theſe 
. nen WW 
Arſt; 1 6 FM <ReT- 
If theſe bie are in ſore [degree 
nereſſary to us in plays, t are inſinttely 
more ſo in the Italian operas. The mote every 
appearance of reality is neglected in the very na- 
tute of performances, the more neceſſity there 
is that the deluſion of our ſenſes ſhou'd take us 
off from all thoughts of uſing gur reaſon. Ih& 
kind of theatrical entertainment invented babe 
Italians, a nation fonder of ſhew than of HeAlity, 
7 -and intended to amuſe the eyes and to en 
fi e win; rather than to ng 


The ACT OR 
rouſe —— or in any degree to employ the 
underſtanding, keeps up to 2.4 — day the AA. of 
its original nature: Even have been 
people who haye unde rſtood the, language, and 
have inſiſted. upon meaning in the words, . it has 
ſtill been left in polleſſion of all that gewgaw 


ſenſe unneceſſary to it; and ſtage monſters and 
pompous ſcenery. are yet allow d among the 


things of greateſt merit in it. 
Our imagingtion-i-eonduthed by: theſe tad, of 


= I 
- 
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digy; and at 3 we are expected to 
prepare ouſelves for ſeeing: ſcenes, each more em- 
traordinary than — A magnificent palace 
changes in a moment into a frightful geſart ; and 
in a few minutes more, a ſhepherd's .cottage be- 
comes a majeſtick temple.' t.. 

A conjurer in one ſcene-determin'd to-plague 


elements for means to execute his purpoſe; 
furies, fiends and diſcord ariſe from the gaping 
ground, which preſents all hell to our view; 

the next ſcene ſhews us Venus and Cupid attended 


crown the conſtaney of che tender pair. We 
are hurry d to the utmoſt 
nary worlds at the ſhifting of a ſtene, and ane 
in one moment in the 1delian groves, in the 
next, in caves” and grottos at the bottom of the 
ſea, the reſort of Nereids, and in à third we are 
ſeated on the top/of Ohmpurin: che mia * 
council of the 

The art of the . 3 
leſs eſſential in theſe performances, than the 
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ſplendour which was 2 igtcnded originally to make 


theatrical -repreſentations- from prodigy to . 


a couple of unhappy -Jovers,-ranfacks all the 


by the Graces, deſcending from the clouds o 


genius of the poet, the ſxill of the compoſer, . | 
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the art of the player, to give ſome bbrt of up 


nee at leaſt of a reality to the repreſenmition. 
Our ridiculous pantomimes are as wild in th 


way as the ſtrangeſt extravagances of the Haim 
ever were; but excepting "theſe, the theatiical 
pieces repreſented on an Eugliſb ſtage, as heut 
conformable to nature and to reaſon, and ut 


deftin'd to employ the — and 


affect the heart, may eaſt] fpare a great deal in 
pomp and decorations. The ikty of the 


* ä " FEM 
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incidents in our plays, the judicious conduct of 


the ſeveral ſeenes, the — and ſpirit of ib 


words, and the juſt play of the — oſten em- 
ploy the mind fo abſolutely with us, that de 


ſenſes have ſearce liberty to exert themſelves at 


all; and we are often fo pleas d with the matter 
of a ſcene, that we pay no 10 the de- 
corations of the ſtage on which it * * 
ſented. | 

Notwithſtanding that we are in the right 6 to 
be more indifferent about this article at the 
houſe than at the opera, yet it cannot but 
acknowledg'd it wou'd be much more rexforable 
that the ſcenery ſhould always repreſent as leut 
the place where the action repreſented: is ſuid do 
be perform'd, than that it ſhould be leſt at 


random in this point: And above all things is 


abſurd and monſtrous to admit a part of che 


audience upon the ſtage and behind the foenes. 


This is a piece of folly that had its riſe in 


France, and that has been often attempted to be 
introduced among us, but always with that Il 
ſucceſs it deſerves. Tho the avarice of out ma- 
nagers ſeems very well diſpos'd to ſuffer the 
stage to be fürd as well as the boxes'iniqhis 


manner, the ä of nn 
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the particular 


Mrs. Clive has ali many 
Ann ſorget 


n. AC On. amy 
— fail'd to xpreſs itfelf tuo ſe- 


verely againſt the people who place themſelves 
—_— to to encourngs them 10 makes eg 
doing ſo. 


dhe abt of this kind in 
of the 'benefir nights of 
favorite players ; paying them the compliment of 
ſacrificing to their intereſt 'the / appearaunce'&f re- 
ality, which the play might have without this, 
but which can 2 be given it under ſuch cir- 
cumſtanees: it t however be With' d. 
that even on occaſions, ſome (care 
were taken in the diſtribution of 4hefe people, 
and ſome decency obſery'd in the fault?" -as, 
that the ſtage were neuer -crowded till every 
other part of the houfe were full; that "even 
then the people were fo diſpds'd'on , as td 
free paſſage to the perſormetd in their coming 
* off the klage, and a ſpace ſuffelent 
left for — 7 fraxce, any Ohe of 
which particulars is now '&ver ee Wich. 
The dreſſes of che actors is aher particular = 
that we are vſoally'as oareleſt about as the ſde- 
nery in our We thou'dindeed be offend- 
ed if we fawa perſon wh perfenm d the part of 
2 man of rank and quality, act in a plain / fide; 
but we are very wneencern'd e, Ko, 
— is — of a chamber mad 
in a habit that in ven A 


be worm by by a _—— We for KI ne- 
ce flar — a ' pen of 
and ſtation repreſent 8 


, d I he. Sec hat 
in, and only ſay upon 0 


The 


general taſte u bieb We have fr By 
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we have in the truth of the repreſentatiom . 
T' bis is another folly which we have: imported 
from France, where it is carry'd: to ſoz mn 
greater height than with us, that it ia a - 
mon for a ſtranger at firſt ſight to miſtakouthe 
waiting gentle woman for the: ſiſter of ti ,t:ô 
1 to, as it is for him to hear thengen- 
tlemen i in the pit call out to thoſe — 
to entreat they will favour them ſo far as to 
ſtand between them and the per ſormers. 
We are no mare to expect that the-generality 
of players will ever be of their wn 
. choice to prefet the dreſs under which them 
beſt and moſt naturally affect the heart; to that 
hy which they may charm the eyes, and mate 
the ogra believe them to be genteel and-clever 
people, than that the maſter. of the houſe will 
. of his own motion deny himſelf the crownsithat 
offer at the Rage. door, for the ſake of repreſent- 
ing the play the more naturally to us. Let us 
at leaſt however deſire that the mansger , wil 
draw his magick circle in each of the openings 
of the ſcenes, beyond which the perſons admit - 
ted behind them may not advance; that they 
may be kept, in as great a meaſure as ma be, 
out of our ſight; and let us entreat of the planate, 
. that they wou'd regulate, as well as they can, heir 
; vanity and love of finery, by the nature of be 
part they are to perform, and not by their na- 
NSD 4» Lee | 
Wat c r. it is J are wy 
.are_inform'd of it before hand, a | 
ate ſource of, theſe abübbe in ade 
EET of the waiting maids. is, that the aythers 
£ 12 farces, in general have made perſons of 
een 2 of. N 


ds Bad 


— of character in the ſeryant, 
cover'd in the tourſe of 
habit; and that the whole wou'd have 
maid were at leaſt not better dreſs d than the 
the footman is. made the herde of a farce, and 


yet 
ſo high among the men, as to ſee the Lying 
better dreſs'd; than his maſter tho” there wou'd 


able than the women on this occaſion,” yet àre N 


only in what we ſee of them on the 
in every thing which we hear 
which they 
ſire things to be carry'd ſo far indeed om this 


boots, becauſe he is to mention having 
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1 to be aſſaſſinated, "without, one 


of thoſe pieces, intended that 40e We- 
ſhou'd be diſ- 
not by dhe 


what more the air of nature, if when they are 
both to appear often together upon the ſtage, che 


miſtreſs. We are not without inflances where 


in it; 
y-carry'd 
-Palet 


his maſter a inſigniñ cant 
we have never Found: the abfardit 


be a peculiar contradiction in it in this character, 

that wou'd never have fail'd of ſpiriting up an 
actreſs to have ſhewed her judgment by doing 
it. The men, the“ in general much left blame- 


not without their errots in it, and thoſe! ſüch as = 
greatly hurt the air of probability in the repreſen 
tation. We wou' d entreat of * in general 1 
to remember that their parts concern them not | 

ſage, but 3 
are concern d. We won N not d- 


occaſion, as to expect a beau to enter in dirty 
come 
a journey; but then we wou'd not have an 
Oreſtes return from the temple, where zt the 
inſtigation” of Hermione, be bas been 3 7 
1 


peruke out of order. Let this 


r 
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of ſome dreadful buſtle he has been in, 1 
have him ſhew ſome Marks of it oy the ſofter 


of his perſon. 


The fitſt time that Mr. Garri lay" Me 
beth, he took occaſion in one of his fcenen of 
greateſt confuſion, to enter upon the ſtage. with 


| 4 "3 us coat and waiſtcoat both unbutton'd, mad With 


other diſcompoſures in his dreſs, that' added 
greatly to the reſemblance of nature in that part 
of his character. He did this however n 
the firſt night, and loſt, by the omitting it: 
wards, all the merit. of having done it at al 
We are apt to believe that ſome of his friends 
who aſſume to themſelves the character of erl. | 
ticks on ſtage performances, advis d him to d- 
mit this ſtriking particular, in the following re- 
preſentations: we have no objection to that gen- 
tleman's uſing the friendſhip of theſe people here- 


after, but hope he will not any more follow 


their advice, 
We are very ſenſible of the merit that boat 
of our modern players claim to themſelves from 


their judgment in dreſſing their characters; and 


we allow it to be a merit of a higher kind on 
theſe occaſions, than the world in general ate 
willing to think it. But ſome late inſtances on 
one of the theatres make it neceſſary that we 
ſhou'd remind the people who are fo fond of 


their talents in this way, that the habits of cha- 


racters on the ſtage ſhou'd be proper as well "as 


pretty; and that the actors are not only to 
"dreſs ſo as not to offend probability, but they 
are to be ty'd down as much as painters to the 
general cuſtoms of the world. Alexander the 


great, or Julius Cæſur, wou'd appear as moh- 
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ſtrous to us in bag wigs. eee 
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In heatricalnenderthinijenteyariianuity/ Ginging 
is requir'd, we are obliged tu over 
many improprieties e the rmers + 
the ſake of the eſſential int, a 
a thing that falls to the MR ts ma! 
in ten thouſand and ens 9 "1 
poſleſs'd-of that, we are tooverlook almaſt every 
thing elſe, when there is muſick in bis WT 
This is the. cafe very by in our farces 
in which we. pardon a Nen ure being ever 90 
improper for the character he repreſents, pt 


he can give the ſongs of in cn pron 


manner. On the. "contrary, when ori 
is the buſineſs, we are much more; rigid 4 in 0 Ir 
judgments.” We expect wat che perſon and B- 
gure of the performer, ſin our eyes. 48 ſobn 7 
we ſee him; that he be like in {ha and 


other particular to what we ſuppoſe: the perſon 


he repreſents to have been; and that nature her- 
ſelf hath given him the flyſt ſtrukrs nes bis 


perfection in the charactrt. 


We have in a former port of this meat c- 
caſionally mentiend the general and vagur re- 


ſemblance, which there ought always to be be- 


and the an if it on the 


IEEE 


tween the original 
ſtage; but we here entef on the ſubſect ot 
much more rr R More: det 
larity. 3 wo} BL. 3 

We remembit very 


19-7 THAO MT 


ſhock'd in the firſt ſeenes, at the Fig und 
of this actreſs, under ow" repreſcntaribir* 


Fa 


'2 great 


| lately; „ 

Mrs. Pritchard, playing the part of Fun Short - | 
She ſpoke it, as "the does eb thing ele, 
at leaſt as well as any body x6u'd ; e | 


„ 
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thoſe charms that are ſo laviſnily aſcrib'd: by dhe 
poet to that unfortunate heroine:; and in the con- 
cluſion, nothing cou'd be ſo unnatural t ſee 
. that plump and roſy figure endeavouring to re- 
ſent us with a view of .the utmoſt n 
ſtarving. 

Ihe beſt gude, this aQreſs, without re- 
membering the unlucky compariſon of her gene- 
ral deportment, and that of Mrs. Magin in 

this character, will acknowledge that ſhe was put 
quite out of her way, in being compell'd todo it; 
and that even if ſhe cou'd have play'd it better 

than ſhe did, ſhe. wou'd never - have. 8 

have exhibited that image of famine, ch 

the author meant to picture to us in 3 — 
ſcene, where the wretched creature is repreſented 

2 ſinking to death thro“ a long want of foqd, 

If the player wou'd have the repreſentation 
try with it an entire air of truth, he muſt be 
cCautious not only to conduct his action and re- 
citation with a ſtrict regard ta nature; but be 
muſt never ſele& a character to appear in, +Which 
is remarkable for any particular ſtriking ſingula· 
rity. which is not in himſelf, He cannot tos fre- 

quently remember that the nuof a 
8 hay is a ſort of painting, which owes all its beau - 

ty to a cloſe imitation of nature, and that its 
touches are expected to be even vaſtly mort ex- 

| . preflive. than thoſe of the pencil: That the more 

ky 3 the ſtage has for the making the il- 

luſion perfect, the more perſection we expect to 

Fw in it there; and that it is not enough that 
. the fictions it ea poſes to our view, ſeem to bear a 

reſemblance to the events which they are in- 

tended to figure to us, but that we expect that 

0 reſemblance to be ſo perſect, that in _ 
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1 the remarks we have already 
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able to: eee 9 
8 
elves, a e concern 
them, are really, and: truly, pteſant befpne our 
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HE reflexions and obſervations "Which are 
to compoſe this chapters tutti 

made of the 


neceſſity there is of an aQtor's:playing with truth, 
in order to his playing with applauſer: 1 
ſity naturally infers. that” of underſtandin | 
ſeveral degrees by | which/the-greater emdti - 


are to be 0 to their due height; —— 
able to ſhade the tranſitions dre Htüch be n to 
run from one to another of them. 

The dramatic poet, who © aan eſte kat, 
always very carefully hides from: the audience the 
end to which he is making; and the player ought 
—— by that pg author, 
and not to let us perceive:whit' will be the &v 
of the ation till we are juſt upbm it: W. de 
 dcfire to be able beforehand what it is 
that is reſerv d for our entertainment in the en- 
cluſion of the piece 3 but at Glo ſaine tne If ÞÞ to 
| deceived bye ee inland 4 

a rmer t It. 1 

We are very well ſatiafy d wich ſebintz ibcffents 
oceur which we did not exped j but we ate! hw 
plear'd a hang Wide e ee WARY Ude 
to happen. 

3 


bl 


mies have cenſur'd bim alſo as wanting 'vehe- 


The Greeks already threaten me with war, 
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In the rrnpdy of the Diftrs/; % Mither we ate 
judicioufly kept in — af 9 the authorꝭ 
what is to be the cataſtrophe, till we arrive ttt 
We fee indeed thro' the conduct of the While 
play that Pyrrhus will not marry Hermione 5; hut 


| 'we do' not foreſee, that he will be kill'd in the 


temple, or that. the diſtreſs'd Audromache will be 
made happy. Tho' we have no expectation 
of this, we ure not at all diſpleas' d with ſeeing 


it happen; but we ſhould have been violently 


diſpleas'd, if, after all that is hinted to us to the 
contrary, Pyrrbus ſhould have marry'd Hermione, | 
and facrific'd both the widow and her fon ; the 
former to the reſentments of her "Weng! and the 
other to thoſe of Greece, ee 
Ils true that the author has: in this dale fo 
carefully and judiciouſly kept up the character 
and Gy of his heroe, that we ſee plainly 
enough what will not be the end; tho" we d 
not ſee what will be ſo: but it is in vain that be 
poet takes all the care in the world to do this, if 
the actor does not enter into the nen and 


keep up his part in it. 
Fyrrbuf is one of dwichw/aAvts in which Mer. 


has been accus'd of moneroriy, and his ene- 


mence in many of the ſpeeches of it, when he 
ſays to Andromathe, who is terrify'd' to death at 
de neus of her ſon's 1 r l by * 
VO i Rest Hape: 


Dry op hebung Imuſt note you weep, -* 
Aud now I have reſected their demands; ; 


did for Holes, 


But ſhould they arm, as once they 


And hide the Adridtich with thelt fleets; ty 


— — — — — 
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Should they prepare a ſecond ten years liege, 
And lay my towns and palace in an 1 85 ? | 
I am derermin'd to defend fourfon, > |» ' 
And rather die myſelf than gi r 100 q 

But, madam, in the-miidK of all theſe- 
Will you refuſe me a propitious ſmile ? | 
Hated of Greece, and'pref&'d on every fide, ', - 9 
Let me not, madam, while I fight your cauſe, 
Let me not combat with'yotir eruelties, 
And count Andromache amongſt my foes. | 


And when he tere on the es . 
her reply to this, Boes en, An 


—— —— 


a — 


bn 1 My 
Will verge then endure fot ever 
Muſt Pyrrbhus never be forgiven 74 Tis d. 
My ſword has often reak d in Phrygite Viood, - 
And carry'd havock chf 1 RB 
But you, fair princeſs, ning have e oy 
Old Priam's ata how = | 
tj 0} 10 dP 

It has been obj el to lm that be robs theſe 
ſpeeches of half their beauty, by not thetn 
more fire; but let us cd e events 
of a heroes actions are only to be Are, brig: by His 
temper.  Conftancy'vf mind is | 
characteriſtics of this part, and is that Which 
makes us foreſee that he will not forſake the 
intereſts of Andromache. Ibould am uctor-vf def 
judgment throw all that violence into thefe 
that ſuch half Judges ſeem to require, he would 
deſtroy that character which the poet had ſo art- 
fully preſerv*d in every ſentence, and on which 
the probabllity of the whole play depends; we 
ſhould na ee mat the'comintedrefafal — 
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greater part of che rules hitherto 


which have been mention d as neceſſary 
fection, and in conſequence of all this, ha hone he 
principal characters on which the truth 


of Andramache would throw a man of his ris 
temper into the arms of Hermione in mere rey 
and ſhould blame, the author. for ab 


probability in keeping up to. the co 
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T is agt impoſſible that the performance. of a an 
(actor, tho? it be buen le bee, 49.the | 
tho! it take in the greater part of the co — | 


I 


ee al depend,). may yet f 


natur 
It will be perhaps demanded, aft i cial 
whether it be always ne — a . 
repreſentation be natural? ra 

Mich. ſtands in need of ſome 2 


this is a qu 


If we are to underſtand, by natural playi 
only which has not an air of confiraing ya 
ble to the player, then. every actor i in the n 
whether his part for the night requires a 
and unaffected manner, or whatever other, is 


under a neceſſity as far as he can to play naturally. 


But eyen in this determination we muſt uſe a 
caution in diſtinguiſhing, and muſt not — — | 
negligent and, careleſs. with eaſy and unaffected 

playing; the latter, tho' it does not expreſs any 
ſtudy or labour to the eye, is yet always the e 
of a great deal: of both; the former is the effect 
of an inſolent indolence, and is an affront upon 
the underftandings of an audience. 
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ſtudy'd Action af the 
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fre quently what 


bores 
livers 2 


0 much ſtudy : — leſs in . 


ſideration of every ſentence en 
e 4 | 


Lording i it o'er a pile of mally plate,” 
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The reaſon Why we ſommetimen Aſchver nut 
„is not becauſe he 
iv ains of dying it deforehand, 
but becauſe” he” ful e it enoug ii: the 
laſt touches of his application in this KH,, thould 
be thoſe employ'd to conceal that there ever was 
any laber Let ee what he is doing 
and hb without au —_— IO 
of — fu yi tie Io tn: 


the- eie et bis ing. f 
G ks uſtice, S a 6 16 Bi 
veſted of playin 2 


e pomp and ceremony of 
the e *tis in this ad in 1 #-4 | 


of all been la 

pieces which ſeem to the reader the « "and ' 

moſt familiar! of all, ure frequently ; rd | 

have coſt the author thẽ moſt trouble. 
There is not an abing fr merit Guy 

that has ſo much the nature, of gaſe, ad 


, 
— 
=_ 1 uf 


has 


* 
— 


4 paſs'd this very "AN * 
And ſaw them guarded. n bn 
The ſons of public rapine were deſtroying: 


They told me, by the ſentence of thelaw, + + 1 


They had commiſlion to ſeize all thy fortune 3 
Nay more, Priuli's cruel hand had pᷣgu d . 


Here ſtood a ruffian wich a horrid face 


. 


Arthy-ondoing ; he had 12%en poſſoſfon 
Of all thy antient moſt domeſtic TS * 
Rich hangings, intormix'd. and wrought wi 


Toe ey bed which on thy wedding night | 8 
Rebeiv' d thee to the arms of Bebvidera, © 
The ſcene of all thy joys, was ini 3 
By the coarſe hands of filthy n f 

Andthrownamong the common kim den ** i4 


6. By 


Wo ane (Sifiblothar Mr. Gorriot is Ally more 
the player in this famous ſpeech 
our 


than the actor we 
juſt praiſes to in it; dt we Ute 
alſo'fenfible, that Mr. Juin is more the 
man: Mr. GarvitFs fire lofes its end; und to a 
obſerver he will appear to be employing 
his „ __ porn: So 
words: Dain ſhews a deeper 
in the feene, and white we foe in un the man 
himſelf, the very friend of curbing that 
ſpirit which ſoems in the other but u ſart of- 
umph over the misfortunes of the perſon; Mis actor 
Pities in euery look, every accent ; we fee further, 
that he means more by this relation than the bare 
news of it, and expects the purpolethe afterwards 
ſhews he intended it to ſerve. | 
If we allow this in regard v0 We pronoundiig 
this fpeech, how much more ſuperiority are We'to. 
acknowledge on Mr. S cried e ü 


ing 3 1 


ee 


Curſe thy dull ſtars, 0 wards fate of Jews, 
Where brothers, ne, and een A are 
falſe; „ N 
| Where 
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cence {15%5; Þ26 1 20 28% 5112 n totem 
Stoops under vile: oppreffien,: and vien lands it. 
Hadit thou hut ſoen, us J did, bam at lat 


Thy beautmm Raider, lie a e rn 
That's dcm d'un 'banithment, came weeping! 


forths. oi. erm vat 35 er 430? 
Shining: thro! tears like April ſum thro? 
That. labour 40 0'ercome the: / cloud that loads 


„ Loe il 44 nee 


Gavern'd: 8 — 2 we grumble] 
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e rogues, they 
pleas d me. e Sond. Ns 2 nl © 
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Pierre appears move finongly ham before, yerell 
under the cloak of phumeſs and famphicigy: of 
ſpeaking ; we even are ready to grudge him the 
praiſe he extorts from us; 2 f we. — — 
did not take pains enough to deſerve it. 

Thoſe parts in our comedies hb es 


the player an air of artleſineſs-nd ſimplicity. ane ; 


in regard to the others, mach bar the minnet in 
dancing is to the high-capering ofſame-at our mo- 


dern favourites on the ſtage ; the latter thrawathe 
body into attitudes which the former. will by no 


means: bear, and gi and viobence to the 
190 which almoſt hurts WW 
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other is not to be acquir'd without at eat 8 
much ſtudy. and practice; and even the higheſt 
ſtrokes of the former, when moſt judiciouſiy pe 
form'd, ought not to diſcover the labour with 
which they are executed. Indeed the moſt vid- 
lent parts in a play never perfectly pleaſe, unleſs 
where they ſeem to flow from the nature df the 
circumſtance, not from the confiraint” the per- 
former lays himſelf under to eecute them; s 
the comic dancer never gives us perſect ſatisſaction 
. unleſs when he ſeems as eaſy in performing his 
Sn moſt difficult ſtrokes,” as a common Tanzen 
4 in that way, is in his minuet ſtens. ut 
* If we chuſe to underſtand the term natura 
ben apply'd to playing, in a larger ſenſes; 
to expreſs by it an exact imitation ot nature, as 
it appears in common in the world, — | 
ſeruple to affirm, that there are many caſus in 
which a gr anFon as appear n „en 
and inſipid, in naturally. 415? Sen 
In the firſt place, — are a great — 
characters in which the actor approaches the 
"nearer to the truth of playing, that is, to tlie ex- 
preſſing exactly what the author means, as he 
employs more of à certain ſet of 
affe cb bons whichare the diſtinguiſhing peculinr- 
ties of the character he performs.” The 5 
 Clincher in the Trip to the Fubilee, is evidentlycuf 
this kind; and a man can never act it well w 
does not very widely depart from menen 
ia rr abt 
We may alſo obſerve, that te ator omerimes 
Cannot, nay gught not, to give in his playing 
the full Forer that the — the paſſage he 
E# delivers may ſeem to require. This is 2 
11 tion that will probably * | 
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madman, we ought not to ſay. that he plays * 
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mec rO N 
ſome of our readers but perhaps. it will haye 


more the appearance of reaſon, aſter een : 
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We ule d word force very imp 


when we apply it, as is frequently done, to 


the too great vehemence of che declamasion of 
an actor in tragedy. - When a painter, in a piece 
wherein he means to affect the paſſions, carries 
the extravagance of his fancy ſo far a to 
his * have an air of grimace, we ſhou 


expreſs ourſelves : very improperly if we day! he | 


his given great farce.to them; We ſhould deliver 
our ſenſe of; the perſormance in much mote ade- 
quate words, if o ſay he has very ill delign'd 
what he intended to expreſs, When an actor in 
tragedy, in order to play his part in a pathetic 
and affecting manner; takes up the violenes 9 


part with a great deal of firength and once, 
that he plays a different <> that which the 
author laid down ſor him. & $a mae 
Force in the author is the fs thing 25 ſtrong 
expreſſion in the painter, and the caticaturg . is 
no more to be univerſal in-theibuſkneſeot the one 
than of the other; tis an enceſs hich is ſome: 
times indeed to be permitted, either to make 
one'sſelf merry, ot to raiſe a laugh in other; but 
it i 6 09% to be exerted in every pieces A N 
in a flight of fancy, traces a figure o 3 
man, and loads it with a 8 
greater than ever nature burthen d auy body with; 
we may be very well pless d wh the cxctrdyh- 
* ſuch a piece „„ 
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could never applauck a ter d in alf Risptel 
tures in —— : tus 6 


exaggerated 
are pleas d to ſee an actor in comedy, curry 
certain characters up to an immoderate height 


— 


to make us laugh, ' tho” we would by no means $ 


wiſh to ſee him ſerve every thing ele in the 
fame way. iq lh | 1c 2% FER 
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dy, but only under ceruin reſtrictions and es 
lations. ; 
Ts only vpon cettaity eondivioie thats _ 
cious-audicnce' will be pleas' d with it: they will 
require even that it is — as it were 
within the bounds of moderation, and that it 
keep up a kind of regularity even in its ums 
witdnefs. We are very well ſatisfted chöt à paints 
ter, influenc'd by a joyous frenzy, ſhotfld ge 
us a figure for inſtance with an 'excefiyely 
noſe; but we expect at the fame time that 


. — 
noſe ſhould have the ſhape and figure of other 
noſes that we are acquainted with, and that it 


be ſituated im that part of the face which nature uſ- 
ſigns for this feature: and we are in the fame 
manner willing treat the comic actor ſhould ſorne« 
times carry is further than nature 
dinarily allows berfelf to 3 but we are nee 
pleas'd if, under the notion ving-us extremely 
comic figures, he exhibits motſters to us: te 

painter and the player have both à prrynlege 
enlarging and heightening objects Win the 
limits of difereton, berrdey we OS 
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The: GD as hes Os aki Gmbiomne) 
celſary to curb; the; Iusurtanen oft he geaib.io If 
this — — but be: will. —_— 
oblig'd even to: uſt many: precautions: 
has bonn d himblf within reaſonable: mae 
before he ventures totlay on the charge. 

Any thing n bie of: thick mdinnver face 
ceeds Tout wen the player has beforehand prepas 
ratorily led his audience up to a pitch of enthufi: | 
aſm, in which they will-notbe:ablerto;j of 
things with: the ſame — OR e 


have done in cool blood. 
cc | playing 
by a 


We have'obſerr'd that this. 
is an exaggerition wholly: wo: 
pleaſantry of diſpoſtion ; i© isdileei thoſe? liberties 
which we allow: out ialvrs im comueriation, where 
we (peak with freedom. & thouſand entrarm- 
gancies which a. man O woult: aver 
venture to throw out, if he were conſci ou that 
he was heard by foberamd | 
off with high applauſe in n where ag 
mirth and jollity are: on font. 032 
: There are ſeveral toner and 


them: wim ae whighnao Nb 1 
r IIs 
O 9INER wha! | 
| dew: theſe: dime. contivliacini n 
player - this:extraortimary foree;. here 
are yet two others that muſt neceſſariiy ho vb» 
ſerv'd: to gie it any) pretenfions: to feu 
theſe: are that ĩtibe not . 
2 
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As this kind ef heighaening is only to be hf 


mitted on certain conditions, ſo there are an , 


ſome. peculiar circumſtances under which alone it 
can be properly apply d: in general, it can\neves 


juſtly have place in any of thoſe, char character which - 
make what we rightly enough call choſe of ge 1 


teel comedy; and above all ching, it is Un 


pardonable in thoſe which the author mem 
ſhould intereſt our paſſions in favour of their de- 


— in all the other parts of comedy it 70 
agreeable, and it often is þ 45300964 
or” all the comedians on the preſent 


greateſt applauſe is due to Mr. '/Yoodward on this. 4 


account; the heightening he gives e 
ter of Trappeln in the Date — 9 Due, has a 

greater effect than moſt things of this kind, Reeds: 
— of Braſt in the Confederacy, be is excellent” 


in a judicious and ws r e it q buʒt 


the character that ought to make him famous ſor 
ever in this reſpect, is Mercutio in Romeo and TW" 
This is really a comic character, tho' intro 
duc'd in tragedy, and is of the nuniber of chow 
where an exaggeration of this kind is allowable, 
according to the ſtricteſt rules, - becauſe he is hot 
the principal character of: the play, nor are we 
much intereſted: about him: we look upon bim 
as a merry fellow who has dropꝰd into grave-com- '- 
pany. by chance, and therefore he may man, 
— ſtretch;his faculties to entertain us. 
To this lucky circumſtance we are to add, * 
Sbateſpear has happily throwm into his part one of 
the boldeſt, wildeſt, ae extravagant flights 
of fancy that he Was ever author of: here ate 
circumſtances under which the player is at full 
liberty to throw in all the foree he can, and unter 


which no man but the Re 


7 
+ 


% 
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could ever throw in enough.” Wirk what fnfinite 

ſtrength goes he A Ann eech, 4:4 
O, then Tice | een ab has been 1 with bim; : 
She is the fafty's nidWife 3 and The comes, wo 4 | 
On the fore finger of an alderman, 
Drawn by a team of little Homies 
Athwart mens noſes as they lie afleeg. 
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The cover, of the wings of graſshoppers; * * 
The traces, of the ſmalleff ſþider's web5” 
The-collars, of the indorifhine's watery Pens; 
Her whip of cricket's bone, he lah of film; 
Her waggoner a ſmall grey-coated gnat. 
Not half fo big as a round little worm” 
Prick'd from'the lazy finger of a milf.” 
Her chariot js an empty hazle nut. 
Made by the joyner ſquirrd, or old grub, 
Time out of mind, the fairies coachmakers. 3 
And in this ſtate the gallops might by night 
Thro' loves brains, L thin they Weis if 
ory I NT INE * ang wat ere 
On courtiers knees that dream Gn courtfies rat, 
O'cr doctots fingers who ſtrait dream f fees, 
O'er ladies lips who ftrait of kiſſes dremm 
Which oft the angry Mab Viiſters with plagues, * 
Becauſe their breaths with ſweet-mbty' rained 
are; 7 | 2X. * Sig ts 2 e 
imes ſhe gallops & er 2 Ae 
And then AER ee "out 
And ſometimes cores the with A tythePit's 
Tickling the parfan'as he lies affeqy” OT: 
Then dreams he of another Ven OS . 
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It is not more certain that none but Shabefpagy 
could have wrote this ſpeech, than that no man 
2 — vhs ſpeak . 291111.” Ain 

the plot of à comedy require that 
valets or chambermaids Who have . 
ſhould put on the airs of people of condition Nike 
this caſe, provided that the actor or actreſa du 
carry the exaggeration to ſuch an exceſs. that: ĩt in 
abſurd to imagine the people they mean to impole 
upon ſhould not ſee the cheat, the heightening 
up the whole renders it geaty” — more 
able. d 901 i, 276 nl 

It may S it is that we 
readily allow, and even ring, why its ta of a 
comic actor's burleſquing the character he pers 
forms, by carrying it extravagantly above-its/trus 
rank in real life, and yet never ſuffer him, wit 
out imputation of à fault, to turn his part j 
traveſty, by throwing it into ſomething unden che 
proper dignity ? It may be anſwer' d, that a man 
of condition degrades himſelf in ſome ' 
putting'on the diſguiſe of a perſon of lower rank; 
and we are by no means willing that the actor 
make himfelf ſtill lower by appearing to be par- 
ticularly pleas'd with the change: there is als 
ways of the charaQter's bei ng lupe eh 
being really the low thing it ae & to appear if 
the player carries the diſſimulation the leaſt ot 
farther than is neceſſary to the keeping up the. 
plot: theſe are plauſible reaſons why we are al- 
ways hurt p_ e e player | in the charac+ 
ter of a gentleman uſe his art of exaggeration/.in 
deſcending to the level of the meaner rank ef 
mankind; bat it is much otherwiſe in the cue 


where the — is Nr in adding a 


* rr 3 


— ww 


erna 1 


does not natutally belontz to ic. A perſon of the 
common rank: ins upon” us, . 
at high things, and  exptefſing un a , 
aſpire to the manner ei people above h hd, 
as the utmoſt he is cer Able to arrive at can be 
only 2 very injperfec>ocbpy of what be would 
imitate, we have the additiunal of feen 
the abſurdity and vanity of. his while 
we are lau E 
whom he is 4 nat ſccing chto 
cheat. pong q; 53549 9), dr oj 16 
There are ſome parts in playing of w 
the heightening of the charater-is not'only agrłe- 
able to the audienee but id een ablolitelyme= 
ceſiary. It would be to tenidus to dh%e reader 
to enumerate characters in Which this ſort of 
exaggeration is enpectod by every body 3 we fhall 
only obſerve,” that we art td ot among theſe, 
all thoſe wh ah art copies of originals that are not | 
known, ſuch, for inſtance, as * in phe; 
A. atomiſs, ꝛcſe in which the bas i 
_ t- Jed: to cd ſeme feu chathcter, bat "has; 
gen himſel⸗ great liberties in the doing it. 
tha* it is a-traveſti6or burleſque upon the originals: 
not a genuine r ntation f it; and in nes 
thoſe in which he has 'piven 0 a 2 
ſor > addition: ws gs very ſtrong touches; ſuch 
is that of the Miſer, Which ne man will. ever: 
play tolerably Who does not boldly exaggera 
upon all that he ever ſa of reaktys: in'the-mans, 
ner of his performing it. ine {ts 
The judicious: player will always: ſwell out his: 
voice, and be very free with his geſturęs in the 
principal parts of the characters of ac Anus 
ſecond ſort that we have mention d, i becauſe hey: 
arc in themſelves rr a 


ſure of the critics, who condemn Maliere for Wiav« 


be the caſe : if he play the part as he ought, "and 
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he will do the ſame in thoſe of the third kind, 
becauſe it is his buſineſs to amuſe and confound 
the ſpectators with noiſe, that they may not be at 
liberty to examine whether the author has not 
now and then exceeded the bounds of probability, 
The tone of voice in which the ſame bus 


words may be ſpoken, is always capable ef yiv+ 
ing them very different meanings; and it in 


the actor's power to ſave the author many a ce 


ſure upon the ſtage, which he would receive 
from thoſe who read his play coolly and "oy 
in their cloſets. 

We have a famous intens cis in ce 
rater of the Miſer juſt mentioned: if * 
gentleman is repreſented in cool blood this 

amining the two hands of his ſon's ſervant, and 
when he has ſcarch'd both, demanding to fee his 
other hand; if this we obſerve to be done in 
blood, there will appear great juſtice in the gef 


ing copied Plautus in fo abſurd and monſti sis 
an extravagance: but the „„ 


heighten the confuſion of a coyetous old fellows 
da of his treaſure, up to a madneſs that will 


| e, .ea-oge leave to know whether a- mart has 
two 


ds or three, we ſhall find no room "to 
make ſuch a criticiſm ; but ſhall have an exeflent 
anſwer to thoſe who know ſo little of the ſtage as 
to blame a writer for what is mne er che 1 
of an actor. f 


th * * * 
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convince many people who are — free Bod 
their criticiſms, that they often condemn an a 
thor merely becauſe they either will not or can- 
not enter inta a true examination of the paſſage 
that offends 2 2 are apt to believe 4 
many who eſteem eat judges of 
vans, miſtake the yay * as to think 
every exaggeration, every; beig htening of à part 
by the performer, a fault ; but it ia evident 
theſe, among a thouſand other. ſamiliar inſtances, 
that it is very often a merit in the player, and 
not unfrequently.is of abſolute neceſſit. 

Notwithſtanding all the truth and reaſon bow 
ever which Kr on the fide of. the. beightening 
| ſome characters occaſionally as: they require it, 

the world will never bebeoughtto — Fl candidly. 
of ſome of the madern players Who practiſe it. 
An actor perhaps is famous in the parts; of ſoot- 
men of ſpirit; be gives boldly into the taſte for 
heightening his characters; but thoſe be employs 
his talents upon are, unluckily for him, improper 
ſubjects for exaggeration; we. ſee thro the im- 
propriety, and tho we are entertained with hi 
while he is upon the ſtage, we condemn him 
it afterwards. Another performer has the 4 x 
fortune that he need — 7 ſhew his face to ſet us 
a laughing; he exaggerates every thing greatly 
beyond the former, yet he eſcapes our cenſure ;. 
he owes his good luck not to any ſuperior cun- 
ning or addreſs in concealing the manner in 
which he acquires his applauſe, but merely to- 
the parts. he. acts. > 

3, 
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charactets he plays are a ſort of groteſques,. t6 


Of the Fineſſes in the Art if Playing in | ener, 


3 , 
% , - * 


tens things much more frequently than the etch 
who is condemin'd for doing fo, but the audiency | 


never think of cenſuring him for it, hecauſ the. 


which a regularity of proportion-is not 
Or expected. | 1 r. 5 7 bo Ty Wee 
! 370 | 1 5 2 7140S 
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E have in the whole courſe of this g | 
! taken a particular cate not to blend unde | 
the general name of an audienc or ſpetfators thole 
who have abilities to judge, thofe who ba 
taſte and diſcernment, with the © multitudes 
this however is not a ſufficient diſtinction; the. 
ſpectators of the 'firſt kind form ſeveral 1 | 
claſſes among themſelves, which ought-not-1 | 
confounded together: with. fome of them dur 
underſtanding judges truly enough of the thing 
that are prefented before it, only. it is confine. 
within certain bounds and limits: it is peculiar 
to theſe that they never ate able to determiins 
whether what they ſee is all that they ou to; - 
ſee upon the occaſion. In others, à fp 
and fertile imagination accompanies à found 
jadgmedt and à clear diſcerhment; theſe are 'th& 


hardeſt of all to pleaſe; they. are not contented 
with finding every thing good that is preſented! 
before them, but they complain if they have not 


every thing that they thi. K they had 4 "right wo 
wb 4 I » 4 en. - ye Az 75 
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When anaQor* performs without blunders! 
wen he throws all the truth and propriety that 
the nature of his part e Bock into big 
Abe 98 action 
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ation and recitation, and when be does not 
ſhew any thing of labour in his expreſſion, or of - 
ſtudy d motion in his depottment, the i 
of the firſt of theſe. two claſſes never think of re- 5 
quiring anything more of bim, ag they have; ng 
ideas of any merit beyond this: but it js much 
otherwiſe with the judges of the latter ſort; they 
know that beſide all this, a great many more 
beauties may be thrown in, if the actor be capa- 
ble of them: before the tribunal of theſe judges 
there is underſtood to be the fame difference be- 
tween that kind of playing which * po 
merit than that of being, natural and 
that which, beſide thefe qualities, 5 ah 
being ingenious and delicate; that there is be 
tween a treatiſe written by a man who has Know- 
ledge and good ſenſe, with no other qualification 
for a-writer, and that of WS, who has, added 0 
theſe, a geniun. f 1 N K 

Theſe nice ju not on a. co 2 
median ould dyes wor Gy copier of things ; to 
claim a merit with them he muſt be able cyen- = 
create ; he muſt know how to contrive and form, 
as well as expreſs things; and, indeed, in. this 
conſiſts all the "delicatele and e merit of | 
the {OS 2 

hatever wit, whatever jo nt an author - 

may have, and however a e be may be, tor 
bring his piece to perfeQion,. it er, hs | 
pens that every thing occurs to him that mi it 
be proper on the ſubjeR, he therefore ſcarce. ever 
fails of omitting many things BP e has 
given great beauty to the piec 
performance is in yerſe the matter is. f r 
he is cramp'd tram. Goon 90 BE 1 ar wha 


and Lade an W 7 F in a 
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7 ſand rer that occur to him, becauſe ef the 
| 5 a 


1 neceſſary regard to his numbers: in this calg, the 

1 4 omiſſion of a ſingle word, which he finds it . 

14 obſcutes a ſentence, and a. fine idea is hn 

Fi means loſt, at leaſt ta two thirds,of an audiens 

® ; | nleſs the actor employs all his talents to diſcoxer 
þ. it. EP py | 


PW Kube l. * 

The player, in theſe caſes, may artfully tua 
in a monoſyllable, where be finds the anche 
would have done it, but could not; and me 
modulate the reſt of the line, that the mea ſu 
not perceived, as he ſpeaks, to be hurt by it, n 
yet the ſentiment is convey d in its full farc 
every, body: but 'tis only in pieces in .verſe;that 
the player has opportunity of doing the poet th 
ſingular ſervice; in proſe tis the author's own aue 
if he wants it. This is one of the ſuperior, Rin 
of merit of the tragic player, and indeed is i9i 
of the e .reaſons why the beſt and m 
judicious perſqns of a company ſhould haue dh 
tragedy parts aſſign'd them, as they give. them 
opportunities of ſhewing an audience their judgy 
ment and underſtanding. 4 1k 7 

The actors of a lower claſs have, no iden ahat 
they are to fee with any other eyes than tha 
of the author, they never imagine that there . 
offibility, of adding any thing to what he hay 
Eb toe of 2 fagerior claſs thould whale 
examine their parts with a diſcerning eye, and 
ſeize pon every remark, every circumſtance that 
had e 770 the author, but would have done him 


14 credit if it had occur d to him, as occasions of 
«Bl merit toward the, audience in themſelyes z, date 
40 ever iswanting in the dialogue in expeRed:to by 
4 | nn | „ 
: | | added by their play. e a 
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The author whole Pete is to hape he priicipal 
characters play d by perfons of this claſs may u- 
ways venture to omit things, or to expreſs himſelf 

but imperfectly, where there may appear ſufſicſent 


reaſons for- 8 fo, ſince & will be ſure o 
have à fupplement c 4 Cmmentat) as far as the 
nature of the} will bearit in the performing. 
The great thing in which theſe players diſtin- 
guiſh themſelves, is the expreſſing to the audience 
ſuch ſentiments as are not defiver'd” in the play, 
yet are not only agreeable to, but necellary to 2 
underſtood of the character they repreſent, under 
that fituativn in which"it"is 'When they do it. 
Whoever” has ſteri Mr. Garritt play ago, or 
Macklin the Jau of Venice, and has before or 
aſter read the plays in which thoſe characters 
make ſo great à figure, if he be qualified for 
judging nicely of theatrical repreſentations, wilt 
find that there are many inſtances of this kind of 
merit in both thoſe” tepreſentations, which the 
audience ought, and which, the auther, if he 
_ alive, would greatly thank the performers 
or. ; (Ft DE 4 74 48003, 3 © 1:38 | 
In the ſame manner as the actor may often» 
ſhew his judgment in ſaying more than the author 
has put into his part, he may do it not leſs in 
many inſtances in omitting things that are w 
into it ; this however requires 1 ment of 
a very maſterly performer to-do with 4 necel-. | 
a fence; HOOD at Soapens ng 
t is recorded of Mr. Milt, t;at he long Nauen 
Be 


himſelf among his friends for fpeking a fofil 
in one of our comedies, which, as he expreſs'd: 
it, poor Mr. Mill: never could teniernber when; 


ee 
he acted that patt; bur he 48 #106 2 
roughly mortify'd by being told 4 4 4% poke 

1 judge 
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Uh delicacy « of all that attention and reg 


treſſes of the preſent age are apt to ant this 
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judge of dramatic wr that — 
Ir Mr e AY 


than i in al that ever h beg remember — in, 


life. 1 r 
Some actors, tho very capa able co 


people of high rank, tho” equal in that 
to one another, yet are not able Fg 


which each character owes. to ith, 


It 'v he Jrequently 1 falls ji in our. Way t lar 
NE Pol mY 20 SUN 
i= rn is 1 t to tak 925 5 rom pamp n 


dera within theſe few years tragedy, 902 | 
Nas VR d fo Len of its falſe ES 


5 N 


the utmoſt Cri, It is not many years 
Mr. Feet attempted. the charagſer of Qth 
he p'ay'd it with applauſe, and tho” not wit 
favlis, yet perhaps with more beauties. than have 
been ſeen i in it ſince ; be ow'd much ot th 95 110 
liar manner in which he ſpoke many, of th kh 


pithetie* ſpecches in this charaQter to the int 


tions of Mr. Macklin, who was then N 
at a ſcheme which our greateſt players have ſince 
very Judiciouſly given into, tho' they have not, 
very gratefully acknowledg'd to whom they ow. 'd 
it; we mean, that of bringing playing nearer 
nature than it us'd to. be. * 
Some of the critics, a6 t they eſteem _ : 
who were preſent"at the firſt n of Mr. "Fare 15 
afÞFaranee* in the W we have fg mc 
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tion'd, complain'd that tho” he was at leaft pom- 
pous enough in the main, yet in ſome particular 
parts he fell from the dignity of tragedy, and and 
gave into too plain a manner of : the 
inſtance is too much in eve body 3 memory! to 
render it riecefſaty for ds to quote the Particular 

paſſages for which he was cenfur'd in man- 
ner; it is ſufficient that we ſay in his vindication, 
that the audience, or rather this part of the audi 
ence, very often conderiin*d in him rhoſe tones and 
geſtures as too much approaching to familiarity, 
which had no ſmall ſhare in the maſks his per 
formance more natural and affecting than that. * 
any man who had ever before been ſeen i in the 
ſame character 

Is a tone or a geſture juſt ? are they e 
and do they not degrdse the perſon who uſes. 
them, nor the perſon to whom are ar 
let the actor fall boldly then i into \uſe of them, 
and never fear degradi ding the -majeſty- of tragedy 
by ir; tis only that falſe majeſty which we _ 
to be rid of, not the genuine and native dig 
of it, that can be hurt by it. "The accomp 
player does not confine the finefſes-of his a art — 
the narrow bounds of adding ornaments only to 
the parts he repreſents ; be is for extending 
them to the hiding the blemiſhes that nay. be 
in them. 

This is indeed the higheſt merit the addreſs of | 
an actor can arrive at; but this is not eaſy, nor 
indeed always poſſible: Among the faults that » 
judicious eye diſeovers even in our beſt dramatick | 
pieces, there are ſome which no art can 
in the repreſentation.” Of this kinchare — — 
phraſes, or ſuch. as the cuſtom of the World has 
now render'd contemptible, tho in repute at the 
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time when the author introduc'd tham ibo 


to have many of them wholly left out, than 40 


upon ſome trifling imperſection; which, tho they 
have not penetration enough to ſee it, is only 
ſuch becauſe the times and cuſtoms have chang'd 


work. The player can neverpalliats or amend ſuah 
paſſages; and therefore ha gught boldly to-Jeaye 


— out; they are decay d branches which ſhaw's 


be cut off 4 the yet healthful tree ; andthe 
perſormer may beadlur d. that the juiicious part 
of his audience wou'd rather hear ſome of Abe 
verſes ſnorten d, nay, wou'd be rather content 


ſee an author whom they reverence, and whoſe 
only crime is the having written ſome time ago, 
expos d by them to the ſenſeleſs 'raillotyival a 
ſet of  hulf-witted people about them. n 
The playhouſes ſwarm with theſe mighty 
ariſtarchs, who, incapable of preſerving their a- 
tention . thro' a whole ſcene, 2 of intereſting 
themſelves in the buſineſs of a play, are ang. 
taken by accidental ſtrokes, and-turn'd-out» of 
their way by. things of ever fo little importance. 
Shakeſpear himſelf does not eſcape theſe criticks, 
who in the courſe of a ſcene as full of true ma- 
jeſty, and as intereſting to the ſoul of every man 
who is capable of being mov d, as the world e- 
ver produc'd, will loſe ſight of all the beauties 
it abe unds with, in order to fix their attention 


ſince the author wrote it. 

Corneille amongſt the French, notwithſtanding 
all his merit, ſhares the ſame fate in this reſpect, 
that Beaumont and Fletcher, and the reſt Who 


® have written about their time, do with us. A 
play of that author's is never ated, but- people 
| hen nr not ſenſe enough to reliſh his beauties, } 


Ale 
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are merry with hat they call his defect ; and 
the actors are afraid; to perform ſoma oſ the beſt 
pieces in their language, which perhaps is the 
caſe with us, as woll as with them, merely be 
cauſe there ate ſome paſſages in them that will 
not bear the teſt oi the preſent times th they 
bad even great merit when they warte written. 
If our players had courage enough to make 
the neceſſary alterations in their feveral parts that 
the changes of the cuſtoms of two te- 
quire, how many encellent plays might we: ſet 

reviv'd that now lie dormantz while! we-in vain 
complain of wanting variety in our theatres; or 
what is worſe, ſupply that want with new things 
too contemptible for cenſurmee. 
What NY EY — of Mr. Garrict's 
judgment both as a player and a manager from 
r r 
rit, tho many imperfoctions, with allthatime- 
rit preſerv d, and all thoſe blemiſhes ſtruck out; 
inſtead of forcing upon us pieces which he knows 
he muſt deſpiſe us ſor being ſatisfy'd; with. If 
a line is bad in an old play, let it be ſtruak out; 
if a dozen lines are bad in the midſt of a good 
fpeech, let them all be ſtruck out, and let the 
good part of it be preſerv'd. If there are ſcanes 
which his diſcernment knoms wou d pleaſe, but 
which are made languid and tireſome by 
ſome long and lifeleſs ſpeeches, let theſe be re- 
trench'd, or their whole neceſſary import be 
thrown into a few words, and the reſt of the 
ſcene preſerv'd. If he ſhow'd:find. the taſk of 
preparing a play for the ſtage in this manner 
too great for his abilities, or, to give it a ſoſter 
turn, that it wou'd take up too much of; his 
time, let him employ in it ſome man of — 
: an 


ſuch parts 


—— vwou' d prevent the complaint of our wants 
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and modeſty, (for he knows there are, to the ſcan- 
dal of the age, enough of theſe to be found 
wou d be glad of e employment) and engege him 
to perfect and poliſſi up the play throught; 
to amend thoſe paſſages where the ſenſe id D 
expreſs'd as not to ſound well at preſent the 
it be neceſſary that it be preſerv d; to cab, 
as are leaſt eſſential and moſt blame 
able; and to ſhorten all the long ſpeeches; ſinet 
we are not quite fo fond of them as our fathers 
were, by making: the perfon they are addreſdꝰ 
to interrupt them in proper places; if but b 
a ſingle line; 560m id net 10, 10% 1 atlh Wark 
Cou'd the manager we have mentioned he pres 
Lieb to do this, we ſhou'd have à ſucceſſion of | 
plays which wou'd be new to us, tho' they have 
been the admiration of our -prandfathers,* and 


og variety, tilt another poet ſhou'd appear capes 
ble of writing what is worth our heating. i. 
It were much to be wiſh'd that we had ſome 
changes made even in many of the tragedies, *as 
well as comedies, that go off at preſent without 
any open cenſure,” tho! there are paſſages in them 
that always hurt the ear of the judicious purt of 
an audience: theſe an actor who had as much 
merit as ſome of thoſe that play in them, and 8 
much boldneſs as ſo much merit might warrant; 
wou'd generally be able to palliate to us in the 
repreſentation: A fault in expreſſion: muſt be in- 
dent a very groſs one, when a good actor can- 
not hide it, if he dares en * Wen art 
in the doing it. yz 444665 nm 
It ſrequently happens; tho! not gremtly to the 
ciedit of the author, that two perſons: are em- 
. making long ſpeeches to a 
While 
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while one or mon, who are: on e taps at 


is doings: are-at — — — 


themſelves. Ic is true indeed that the attention 


wittr the 


of the audiende 4 18 


principally takem up 
perſons who are ſpeaking ; but it is not tos de 


ſappns d, but that they will take ſome notice of 
the others oocaſionally. Perhaps there is not A 
more difficult circumſtance in play ing, than this 
of ſtanding a long time before an andience with 
nothing to do- — is to be 

tious on occaſions, that he does not fa 
into the error of ſome of the modern actreſſes 
who ſhew us on occaſion that their ſenſe 
of the thing is, that when they -have'repedted 


their own part of the dialogue, they have no 
buſineſs with what is going on in the ſcones 


and that while any body elſe is ſpeaking, they 
have nothing to do but tot their eye over 
the audience to ſee who admiresithem-:moſty or 
to adjuſt a ruflei-or à tucker The mzn-who 
is a maſter of the art of playing will never be 
idle while he is on the ſtage. He will employ« 
himſelf on the buſineſs: of the ſcene without the 
author's inſtructions, and will find the way of 
expreſſing himſelf to the purpoſe by dumb. 
ſhew, where the author has improperly condemn'd: 
him- to ſilence, N * 28 a} on 104 Hun 

On the other hand does it that the- 
poet has fo conducted the ſcene; that the ſpecches 
made to a performer are not too long, but his/ 
own are ſa; be will ſhew his judgment greatly 
in the taking eff the tediouſneſ of a" titeſome 
ſpeech, by — rapidity. with which he: delivers 
the leſs expreſhve part of. it, and by the air f 
nee which he gives to ſuch bY 

whether 


EF 
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whether they in reality deſerve all the ſounc le 
beſtows upon them or not, at leaſt will bearMt 


better than the reſt. "This. laſt article is on 
of thoſe on which the actor ought to omploy 
his utmoſt attention. It is an artiſice by hn 
fome players of the preſent age have ſueceedod to 
the admiration of an audience, — cou 
gueſs by what means, in paſſages which bad, from 
the mouths of the very beſt actors who preceded: 
them, always been us d to difpleaſe, 104 
Among the players poſleſs'd of this happy ſe⸗ 
eret, we ought perhaps to place Mr. Barry a 
the very firſt. And it is evidently to ane 
we examine it cloſely, that he owes the applauſe 
he meets with in the part of-Ca/ffalo, which had 
always been uſed to appear, till his time, not the 
firſt, - but the ſecond, — the id "_ 
racter in the play. of 
The poet, tho' he has thrown de 
beauties into this part, has yet made man or 
the ſpeeches too long, and in moſt of them ſome 
of the lines are vaſtly inferior to the reſt. They 
had all nevertheleſs been us'd to be deliver'd in 
the ſame tone of voice, and with much the ſame 
degree of energy, till this great genius under 
took them: It is no wonder an audience grew 


tir'd under long declamations, many parts of 
vrhich were at leaſt of ſo little importance to the 


ſubject, that they cou'd not intereſt them in the 


recital; but this excellent player, no ſooner had 
caſt his eye upon the part, than he plan'd out 
the method of acquiring reputation in a character 
which every body elſe of late had fail'd in, and 
that — a ind not by their own fault, but 
by that of the author. He happily added a 


tenderneſs to the part that we never ſaw in it 
before: 


is 


iss 
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before y and | he {+ Contriv'd> always: to puſa er 
the leſs affecting parts of the donger ſpcechusg 
and to d well upon the reſt in ſuch a mannet 
to make it intereſt us mor than even the cha. 
racer. of: the favourite LH¹ñ Aman. uf 

An actos of this judgment, provided|the lines 
are not ſuch that! it is ĩmpoſſihle to give fore 


or ſtrength to any of them, will find the way t 
paſs lightly over the leſs affecting, to dwell 
upon thoſe which are à little ſuperior to the 
reſt, and add a dignity and ſtrengih to them, 
which the author, ii he head him, wou'd own 
he ought to have giren better grounds lor. act. 
* 


Every thing grows almoſt what it 
have been - molly, 22 
ſpeaker: a falſe ſentiment acquires 2 ſort & 
juſtice as he pronounces it; and even an unnatu- 
ral thought is ſome way or other ſoraid wit 
the bounds of a0. og i To 

We may venture, in ſome fenſe,-to:; give the 
name of magick to the per ſormamer af ſuch 
player; and when the reader conſidem that & is 
able to draw. from us thuſe tears ſor fancy d ei, 
which we ſhou d ſcarce haue ſhed for real ones 
to throw us into ſotrom and diſtreſs upon the 
turns of what we know to be only 


pompo 
chimeras, and chat more greg d ce; | 


than many of. us wou'd be 
for the ſame misfortunes, if 


real life to our neareſt friemua be will not per- 
haps cenſure us for having 
appellation z ar if he is inchn'd- to do fog le 


him at leaſt ſuſpend his jadginent- till he has cat 


his eye over the new — l draw of it. 


in ĩä% ot ue d c v 
ae Uitherts 


e chi: 
given it too loſty an 


Fog 


- Hitherto we have e conſider'd the fneſſes 
in the art of the player, with regard to what 
conſtitutes their eſſence. We ſhall now pro, 
to conſider them in another light, in regard 
to what concerns their different uſe and applies: 
tion. _ fineſſes in actin ; are of v | 
kinds. Some of them are wholly appropiedto 
tragedy and others mod to comedy. the 


on, * nl 
CHAP. Am. 

27 the Fi neſſes i in playing, which beate king . 
1 N Ta. ä Li 55 


2 e with great juſtice = 10. 
ſon, that the buſineſs of tragedy is t 
ade us, and raiſe. the. nobleſt and greateſt e- 
motions in aur hearts. It is too 22 
generality of the world to conclude: from chis, 
t hat the performers. in this ſpecies of. the dradia, 
ought continually to give themſelves up to ths 
moſt powerſul emotions of this kind. The gene- 
rality of an audience really think ſo; and ap- 
plauſe is given 3 But they who think 
ſo aro tn the wrong; and the approbation i. ll 
*PP 1 1 „ (781 ris 

I: is often the true bulinefs of the aQar, on 
26 atcakon in which it ſhall ſeem to. the. ger 
nerality of the people who are preſent, that de 
ought to ſhew the moſt violent agitations, to ex 
preſs the utmoſt tranquility. This is never Gout, 
E but it draws;the higheſt applauſe 
the beſt judges. Indeed the greateſt fineſſes 
playing are included in the art of knowing 6 
to do this, and how to. apply it as a contraſts; | 
to the utmoſt advantage. 2 


. COR 


Ad tragedy 2 1 11 ere i ous 
on its moſt intereſting Dar AN de, the 
excel 


firſt thing the 9955 Tho" jo 24 
lay © has © „ is ho ho ive to 
rk he may be ordered to 18 to; ö 
utmoſt air of digi ity inde it wilt bear. * 
A heroe never appears fo great, ſo truly ſuch, 
as when the moſt powerful temptations, the 
affecting misfortunes, the ſevereſt injuries, | hs 
moſt exalted projets,” oF the nioft nen dan- 
gers are not able to ſhake or dif ſe his foul. 
And the more the performer, without doing vio- 
lence to the ſenſe of this author, can repreſent 
this ſteadineſs in the character he | 


e 


more proc? he oY 


profeſſion. * * FP 
In the famous of the Hurt a F 
riatii, which Has dran tears from, e 0 of. 


people of almoft "all. nations,” and. e | 
have juſt * now ſeen reſetite® In ew lieh 4 
on one of our Own 't tres, there id 100 

a peculiar dignity of this Kind. The 1 he 
= three ben on whom Nome is ndt afraid to 
venture her fate; the oppoſite nation docs the 
ſame honour to the Curia three "warriors 
unhappil united to the others | th 
bonds of affinity, The other "oſs have | 
hitherto treated the fubjeQ;' have 41 8 TR 
youngeſt of the Horuriſj and the laſt o 
riatii the fame ambition, the fame nt 0 5 
and the ſame love to their evuritry; but Cafe le has 
taken care to vary their ehartcters, b) 0 k 
the latter as combating with vaſt rea 
heulties than the otber, in FRE 
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of this noble youth. Certainly the fineſſe laſt 
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8 love and — both oppoſite oe” f 
ition, to 


157 
There is not La in all the a 
writings in the world, an inſtance where tete 
is a conflict ſo great to he expreſled | between 
ſuch powerful, and at the ſame time ſuch. In- 
dable paſſions ; but it has generally been the fate 
of theſe charaQters to be greatly miſrepreſented :; 
the players, not entering into the ſpirit of the. | 
poet, have always much debaſed the generous 
magnanimity of Publius Horatius they cha 
what the author means to expreſs as the n6b ble 
courage, into a brutal fierceneſs, and give in 
place of the heroe a monſter, a ſavage, who 
nothing human but in his voice and figure, ant 
ſometimes ſcarce either of thoſe. The author 
never meant to expreſs this young warrior re- 


joycing and triumphing over the man, whom 


his ſword had laid breathleſs at his feet; bat as. 
a man of the moſt ſublime and elevated fou, 
not thirſting after blood and victory, but ſacti- 
ficing to his country the deareſt of his friends, 
Let any unprejudic d perſon judge, whether 
noiſe and vehemence are ſuited to the character 


mentioned is here the true way to deſerve applauſez 
and the character never was ſo well repreſented, 
when the heroe was deſcribed to us by Mr. 
, as moſt ſedate and tranquil in the nid 

of dia preparation, his danger, and his victury. 
We cannot doubt, notwithſtanding all that is 
whiſper'd about againſt the new play on this ſub- 
ject, but that the character of this heroe is drawn 
with as much juſtice i in it as by Cornei/le; and we 
fatter ourſelves, that the reader will not blame 


us for giving a hint to whoever of our preſent 
actor 


* 
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actors ſhall e ſu 
ing part like it, by which they may be warn“ 
againſt the error of all chat have attempted fu 
before this 


+ 
& 


1 3 


14 
2955 


W 


I t player. a ea 
* What we ſhou'd | adnjire in in a bags tl 
ON life, there is no ce but we Thall alſo admire 
80 in the repreſetitatibn of his charter on the ſtage; 
mM this is not the pompbus and the Bluſtering'air 

* he may give himſelf on all Feen a ſettled 
ahe. tranquillity of "mind under cr des oe 
dus wou'd raife the utmoſt 3 10 nn 


1181 


man, is often the greateſt 
of it. All the favours.ths 


S 5-4 
C 


ſt upon Cinna, were not a1. to prevent 
M ſpirator from ge the murthe 
14 nefactor. 
dar covered, and Augu nh comma em 's. 5 
= brought before Hm, hemay te ll him he > know 
4 his — e erality 0 an ence might 
1 expect 2 0 rage and Form With vehe- 
ul, 7 mence againft ſuch unheard of crimes z and if an 
2 actor who was to repreſent him in ſuch a eee 1 
ber were to rant it with his utmoſt vehemence; 
3 are afraid he 2 e anſwe d with-as loud and 
wa as abſurd an ax What man of Fr 
0 does not ſee that 5 monarch will appear the - 
1 greater, the leſs way be gives to his pafſiqn,. 
1 this occaſion; . that the morg W e be 
vr) circumſtances are, b y the be id wag a wick 
| whom he had loaded wi favours, and. who 
EY yet was plotting all the while he wag receiving 
— them to rob him af his throne 170 fe, 9 
* more we thou'd . to ſeen h e 
jeſty of a ſovereign, tray ity © 

we inſtead of the be EO ies a e 2 
er ſulting over än enemy in his n TEA 


and emphaſis, and in the e 
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The lefs a man appears alſo to be. ſtruck-with 
the greatneſs of the ſchemes he. has projected, 
the higher idea he will always give us; of the 
ſupport he has for them.  Mithridates muſt af- 
fect every man of. ſenſe, by communicating+40 
his ſons. the plan eie de d 
humbling the _ of Rome, greatly more by d 
livering his ſchemes with an air of eaſe and calm 
neſs, than if he were to recite. them with noiſe 


er of a men 

who wanted to be admix d fe r his genius n 
courage. 

We. cannot have a ſtronger; inſtance of: this 
truth, than in the different manner of the 

reateſt players of the age, Mr. Garrick and M 

vin, in the already often quoted part of Pierni 

*Tis the buſineſs. of this heroe to commun 
cate to his friend the plot, he had 2 d. ny 
bring about a revolution i in the ſtat 
The manner in which theſe two — ele 
ver this account is extremely different; the n 
does it with fire and ſpirit, the other with, weight; 
but without any ſign of pride in the being en- 
Fo 'd in it. When we hear Mr. Garrich.-tell 


Mer of the execution an Om when of the 


3 v2 16553 & #23001 0 
1 11 of 
Thou ſhalt be freed from baſe Priuli's tyranny, 
7 2 t R fortunes heal'd again. -, +4; 
free from thoſe opprobrious wrongs +1» 
1 preſs me now, and bend my ſpirit downward, 
All Venice free, and every grow! merit 
Succeed to its juſt right: Fools be pull: d 
From wiſdom's 4 ly thoſe baneful unclean 2 
Thoſe lazy owls who perch'd near fortune ee 
Sit * Only watchful with their heavy wings 10 
0 


Fes 


2. 
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To cuff down e virtues that wou'd riſe 
e Wis rn | 
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Openly act a deed the world may gaze 


— —— ——— — Woe 
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To nobler eee 


NO; N e 


we abe, feos from his manner 72 
that he plays DOT oſ a bolll dar 
one who is proud of being. lo but th 
of the character is kept up at an it Hf Heats 

er rate by the compoſure” with which Mr: Juin 
delivers that ſpeech, and thoſe: en N 


When we hear him je Oye 
efet; 3 


PI! cruſt thed'with'a 

This hour at Work. 

Whom J have pick d ara 1 the LY 

Swear that thou wilt be true to what T. 1 

And when I've told thee, that which on 

And men like gods are privy tos, then 1 

No chance, no change hall wet it fr 
boſom, z nt 7 br *M 

Nay, it is d don ik be ford öl, en. 

For it is founded on the nobleſt baſis, og | 

Our liberties, our natural inheritance, 8 n 

There's no religion, no e fe in it; ON 

We'll do the bulineſs, and ne er faſt and e 


Wich wonder at, and envy when - tis one, 


we cali Hare the ' iftinQion betty the wr 
ner which makes Pierr: ond" of 
the E „ e he ſhall deſerve” "by: this, us 
and that which ſets him above the reach of * 
Every one will allow that the e 10 
makes too much noiſe about the ee 
danger, gives room to ſuſp 25 5 z 
e 


well prepar'd” * it, 4 
dea 
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death appears moft eminent when'we are Ile 
to meet it with rp yy "Wy 

We owe too much reſpect to t - players, 
for whoſe ſake we have given theſe hint, to 
expoſe their errors in paſſages; where have 


1 fail'd in the common way: to have applauſe 

1 preſent is not always a proof that one deſpiiies 
[ it; and perhaps theſe parallel 1 

| - occaſion to our ſeeing two of the grea oe 
k racters on the ſtage  play'd jofinitely mote" 
Wy the ſatisfaction of every body that is worth p 
B's ſing, by thoſe, whom we are ſure, if the a 
1351 native be offer d them, wou'd chuſe to deſered 
10 applauſe rather than to have it. 
e In conſequenct of theſe obſervations, we ff 


ter ourſelves that we ſhall be allow'd what as 
been advanced in the former parts of this tu 
tiſe, that an elevation of ſentiments is a — 
ſary condition to the playing tragedy well; a 
that no one will ever act a great man with 
ſucceſs, who has not himſelf a great ſoul: An 
ator who has. not an elevated mind wilt be % 
far from having the power to uſe the eontt 
we have been recommending, that he will never 
be able to conceive or underftand them. Hh 
- ſhou'd he, Who does not know from kis ow 
Heart in what manner a -heroe wou'd behate 
in ſuch circumſtances, know how. to repreſent 
him as he ovght to be pictured ? How will e 
ever be able to make thoſe nice dictinctions, 
„ that the whole juſtice of a character often de- 
3+; ' pends upon, and which the author 1n vain makes 1 
VEE in the ſentiment, if the actor does not expreſs : 
11. them in his deportment? And, in conſequence, 
"ls! bow, will he ever pleaſe thoſe who are able to 
| I! 1 judge? 5 5 2 ien ET $1 4 Tv, 4 
| I The 
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The judicious "performer | will find! that the 
avoiding the pomp of what we generally call tra- 
gedy· ſpeaking : is not only neceſſary on theſe and 
a thouſand other occaſions, to give zn ir of 
true greatneſs and / ignity to a character; but 
that there are 5a great many other inſtances in 
which it is of excellent uſe, and will procure him 
the applauſe of all who have toſte. oets are far 
from being infallible, or incapable of error; Our 
beſt tragedies abound with redundant ornaments, 
which offend the eur of every one who undet- 
ſtands the true ſpirit of dramatick writing. Theſe 
however may be vaſtiy ſnaded / the actor, 
and the paſſages moſt blameable render'd at 
leaſt paſſable, only by this fimplieity in the man- 
ner of delivering them. When à profu 


— 
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* 


| ln 4 


7 


hon. of 
figures are thrown into the mouth of a character, 
where nature wou'd have dictate nothing but 
what was ſimple and affecting, the-more-porm- 
pouſly ſuch falſe beauties are deliver'd; the more 
they ſhock the underſtanding; and "thoſe vety 
paſſages which one ſees all the judicious faces 
in the pit frowning upon as they are ſpoken in 
many of our favourite plays, if delivered more 
unaffectedly, and the more glaring. foiblesTunk 
in the ſpeaking, wou' d aſſuredly paſs without 
offence ; tho they couꝰd never be made to deſerve 
_ applauſe. % og ge 5, $09 1 * 
Tho' there are many occaſions in which this 
it is to be acknawjedg'd-that there are many 
others, in which all the pomp and dignity which 
the actor is able to beſtow upon the words in 
the delivery of them, is ſcarce ſuſficient. Some- 
times by means of mere vehemence, ſometimes 
by means of what we. "oa properly 2 


5 


HI 
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the word Ang (for chere is a wide üifferbnde 
F - between''theſe, tho' the galleries do ihonubuiyy 
mw find it out,) the artful phyer hidesthewefefiver 
the poet, and gives a feeling meuning toswvbhat 
mas really in itſelf ſcarce n. 
The player who is able to examine a 

if | and eritically che dialogue in thut apart 06 
Wii ttagedy, in which the character he is to den- 
ſent is concern'd ; to avoid · in his rec 
ching that is faulty in the kuthor, or that ig. 


4. - likely to feem ſo to the taudienes 3 c ide 
. blemiſbes, and to palliate excep tionale: pages; 
\ 1600 F And, in fine, to:pive à ne luftre/t&the? hene 
1 in his part, by a well apply'd energy or byiaJuth- 
N 2 nana ; will always obtulivtfie n- 
' able character of a player, whotundarRandathe 


fineſſe bf tragedy. Fnis is the higkeſt 
his art can beſtow, and which he will Hae 
fewer rivals in, than in moſt other ' excellencts 
that fall in his way: But che aequiring en 
reputation is not all that he has to take ene, 
there muſt be a conſtant fund of merit to ſuſtain 
it, and in ſome ſcenes of diffmulatien the 

greateſt delicacy of turn vary hardly preſerve it. 
There are but very few men or Women 
upon the preſent ſtage who have the happy w- 
lent of unitisg, as is neceſſary to the fineſſe vf 
tragedy, all the majeſty of the king, of herditie, 

to all the addreſs and artifiee of the player. 

Me have bad vccafion, in the courſe of this 
work, ſometimes to mention the very juſtly cele- 
brated Mr. Garrick as inferiot to the here 
another ſtage; but we muſt do him the juſties to 
- obſerve, / that When he is upon his guard, no man 
ever made" this difficalt combination wird ſo 
much ſucceſs. There are many parts of Kmy 
Richard, 
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Richard, 


ſtyle neceſſary for a 


. AC TOR 4867 
Richard, in which he excells all Who 
ever appeared in that fauourite and difficult cha- 
racter, in this nice particular; and in Macketh 
there is not a ſcene toward the latter end ofthe 
play, in which he. does. not gius us inſtances of 
it, that pleaſe and qharm euery body who is able 
to take in an eee a8 N 0 emiuent 
beauty. 25:08 14% 
Ti bees are indeed: Save [af our WO £12544 
who even have the fineſſe neceſſary to: preſerue 
the diſtinction between Nhat is propet ly tragaay 
and what, tho“ call'd by the ſame name, often de- 
ſerves no other eig chan * of * 


comedy. 
icious . to a- 


Perhaps it. would be a judic 
dapt a peculiar middle manner between theſe 
two, and in that always to play che characters 
of the modern Heroes in tragedy. We are not 
to ſuppoſe the ſame dignity and elevation of 
Torriſmond, that is for a 
Brutus; nor wou'd we have an Altamont de- 
liver himſelf with the pomp. of a Gato, Lord 
7. nun may be deliberate in his ſpeech, and give 

a great deal of force and energy to ſome paſ- 
ſages, but he has no buſineſs to*imitate Bajazet 
or even Tamerlane in his 2 : | 

There is no fault but has alſo its contrary, a 
the oppeſite extreme. As we have-ſome players. 
who pronounce what they have to ſay in the ſame 


tone and accent, whether it be a Hany or an 
Alexander who ſpeaks; ſo we have ſome others 


who are ſo fond of connecting the ideas of anti- 
quity and heroiſm together, that put them out of 


a Greek or Roman habit, and they think they 


have loſt the privilege of e with 1. gp: 
Ne e 
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and ſweetneſs ; and that it ſometimes has as mu 


in regard to his manner and temper, and another 


which diſtinguiſh the ſame paſſions in people of 
different countries and of different 


We have very few players who ſeem at all 0 
comprehend that greatneſs has as many.peculiar 
manners of expreſſion, as tenderneſs, or any, other 
of the grand characters of tragedy. 


a. 
mong ſome nations it has always a rigid and ſe- 


vere air; among others a great deal of Jenit 


diſtance between what it is in one man merely 


under the ſame circumſtances, as there is be- 
tween the times in which they livꝰ d. 
No body will queſtion but that there is true 
greatneſs both in the character of Caled, * 
that of Eumenes, in the ſiege of Damaſcus. Vet 
the real difference between Turkiſh and Chriſtian 
greatneſs is ſo very great, that the actor wou' d 
play a very contemptible part, who ſhou'd in 
one of them attempt to imitate that ſort of dig- 
nity which he ſaw ſucceed in the other. 

The ſtage would be greatly more eſteeſhed 
than it is at preſent, if the generality of our players 


wou' d apply themſelves in earneſt to ſtudy, not 


only theſe eſſential differences, but thoſe. alſo 


ages. It is 
remark'd that on the French ſtage, the heroe, be 
he Greek, Roman or Egyptian, is quite the French. 
man in his air and deportment. It is bat juſtice 


to acknowledge that in Mr, Qyin, Zanga is a 


Mor, Bajazet a Turk, and Brutus a Roman; 
but we are afraid that even the beſt of our actors, 
after this conſummate player, will be cenſur d 
for turning heroes of the moſt diſtant parts 
of the earth into very Engliſbmen. The mil-. 


chief has been attempted to be remedied in France, 
-but in vain: An audience of Frenchmen, fond of 


the 
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the cuſtoms of their own country, cou d not bring 
themſelves to approve the manners of another, 
even the proper ones of the characters repreſent- 
ed; but perſeverance profably wou'd haye brought 

them over: Tis hard to break through. 0 
cuſtoms, but not impoſſible : we have a proof, 
in the new manner of playing in tragedy, which 
has ſo happily taken place among us, of the un- 
naturally pompous one ſo highly -applauded by 
our fathers, that what from its novelty ma 

appear very ſhocking to the common ear at firſt, 
will, provided it have juſtice on its lide,, ſoon 
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Of the Fineſſes in playing. peculiar. is Camedy., 
a 201.061 * ; ets x. it 
NE performer in tragedy ought always to 
preſent himſelf before us in the moſt ad- 
vantageous manner, and under the moſt grace 
ful figure he can. But this is far from bei 
the caſe in every part in comedy; he is the 
very frequently to exhibit- himſelf in the leaft 
pleaſing light, and *tis often his chief buſineſs 
to make himſelf as fooliſh, as extravagant, and 
as abſurd as he can. fes 
We have already obſerved that the generality of 
thoſe, who at preſent ſet up for cxiticks in 
dramatick writings, make à very great dif- 
ſerence between genteel Comedy, and What 
they improperly have debaſed by the name of 
low Comedy. If we examine, with an impartial 
and diſcerning eye, many of the pieces which- 
they throw into the latter claſs, we ſhall find 
| N - ” © 
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270  ATITDODR 
in them at leaſt as great a ſhare of invention; 
and as much wit and ſpirit, as in thoſe other 
pieces for which they expreſs fo high an eſteem 
and it is not leſs true, that there requires full as 
much genius and merit in an actor to ſueceed in 
theſe low parts, as wou'd' ſerve him to make a 
principal figure among the high ones; or Ut 
the performers. who acquit themſelves well in 
theſe, deſerve as much applauſe, as thoſe 'who. 
excell in the others. 

Perhaps there is as much wit in the pre of 
the ſimple Tom in the Co onfciois Lovers, as in the 
favourite Beuill; and tho' the generality of our 
audiences, for want of the advantages of a pow- 
der'd perriwig-and lac'd coat, have not chane'd 
to find it out, yet till Mr. Barry play'd Bevill, 
there has been generally as much merit in the 
performance of the man, as in that of the miſter, 
We are ready to allow that there are ſome 
lifications neceſſary for the performer in petites! 
comedy, which the player of the lower chatac- 
ters may do without; among theſe are a" good 
perſon, a gttiteel deportment, and an adquaitls 
tance with the manner of people in high life; 
and yet 'tis but very lately that we have epd 
people who thought theſe abſolutely agony Fo 
the playing them. 

Both kinds find it their buſineſs to pretend 
with copies of human nature: But tlie performer 
in genteel rapes © never ſhews us nature other. 
wht than as poliſh'd by education ; whereas the 
player of low comedy gives it us without this. 
advantage and improvement. Setting afide this. 
difference, both have not only the ſame end to. 
Purſue, which is to ridicule our own foibles to 
us, 'or to entertain. us with the RP 
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of the-ſallies of an extravagant imagina 


tion, on 
the weakneſſes of an unſettled heart j but: dock | 


draw all“ the- peculiar 'excellencigs- in their art, 
all the fineſſes of their «play, from the very fue 
ſources. | The actors in 25 comedy, entertain 
us either by the whimſical air they give their 
own characters, or by the talent the) have of 
making. us metry at the ext ence of the _ 


perſons-in the play. 


There are a thouſand different way _ ES] | 


ing the firſt: Phat ta which che ae how- 
ever ought: i de to have the firſt recourſe; 
is to profit of all the circumſtances-which- may 


fall in his way. to-make his character firiking to 
repreſents? 


the audience. Is it a miſer that he 
If he enters his a nt, and finds two candles 
burning upon the table, - be ought very 28 
to put out one of | them. Is it a man who 
fects: liberality, extravagance and a perfect care- 
leſneſs about money? If -he is conftrain'd to be- 
ftow upon any. perſon that is on the 
ſtage with: him, let bim expreſs in bis-counte- 
nance an unwillingneſs to part with his money, 
tho he pretends to give it with the utmoſt 
profuſion and eaſe; let him alſo purpoſely drop a 
few pieces, and as ſoon as the-man's back is turn d, 
let him carefully * them-ugy: and put; 'em * 
into his purſe again. 
There is — any one of thoſe e 
diſtinguiſh by the name of fimple-charaters, put 
is in reality a mixt one. Every imperfection: 
we ſee in a man, is properly an aſſemblage of a 
great number of other imperſedtions. 'The co- 
median therefore, in On to. ſucceed poly 
in the. character. he plays, ought to de com 
folly he is to repreſent to us, to Same each 
N 4. part 
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part of it ſeparately, and in conſequence; ofuthis 
to unfold to us every ingredient . of the Whole 
and every thing that has connexion with the 
principal foible, ſo far as the nature af the part 
will admit of it. We are in real liſe accent 


tom'd to ſee. a man ho is full of envy always 
moroſe and ſurly; and a fool always ſhews that 


- he is perfectly contented with himſelf, and en- 


pets that every body elſe ſhou'd be as mona | 
tented with him. 4 
Above all other things the player of Tat Gee 
medy, or, as it may. perhaps be more proper 
hereafter call'd, — Comedy, ought 0 
make it his buſineſs to copy the ridiculous habits 
and peculiarities that are found about that ſort oſ 


people the character he is to act in is daun 


from; and theſe, provided they do not jar with 
the reſt of the piece, are always to be made 
to accompany the characteriſing folly. Does he 
repreſent a ſtateſman, a Polonius ? Let him have 
a wildneſs and hurry in his air, and ſcarce ever 
attend to what is ſaid to him, or ſo much as 
look at the man to whom he addreſſes his:diſs 
courſe. - Is his character that of a pretty gen- 
tleman of the age? Let him liſp and clip his words 
ang ſoften the vowels of every ſyllable. He muſt 
nat only make his advantage of every the leaſt 
circumſtance that can ſerve to introduce the ri 
diculous. ſide of his character ;- he is not only to 

expoſe before us every ſubordinate folly that fo 
ters into the compoſition of his capital one; but 
after he has added to theſe all the tricks and — 

bits that fools of the ſame ſtamp have in common 
life, if the author has chanc'd to neglect- the 
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ſtance, e, he'ought'to ſupply from his own imagina- 
tion all that is wanting to make it of a piece with 
the reſt.” COASTERS TIE £300 

If he plays the part of a obe. to ts 9 
lent rich man, let the audience ſee in ht * 
they never fail to obſerve in fuch a fellow in real | 
life, a 1 of the maſter's manner and Wm 


he 8 — if be has occafion 9 fe 1 | 


the ſtage at the fame time with ſome honeſt per 
ſon of an ordinaty trade; let Hihn take : eare tha 
the audience may read in 7 His looks ald in i 2el- 
ture all that "pleaſure which people of this ow 
condition take in inſulting thoſe, "whoſe ſtate « of i 
life they envy, tho” they are too ide to fall in to it. 
The fools in Shateſpeur's plays would ak? in 
excellent figure on the Rags if this fort of 'm 
mickry were kept up in them. Theres ob e | 
of theſe who does not take upon him thhe r pf 
ſomebody of importance in one part or other of 
his character, and often that of feveral different 


kinds of people in the ſeveral parts of the ſame 
play. Let us only recollect the fool in As you 10 
11 ; what infinite ſeope for pleaſantries of tid ki 

is there in the philoſophic ſpeech Shakefp ear 8 | 
put into this felow's mouth, when 4 [ki to. 

a perſon whom he fuppoſes more 2 ape f 5 
ſelf, and who aſks him how he likes A e 
life ? he anſwers him, N 4 


4640}. 88 011 1 
„ Truly, ſhepherd,” in reſpect of Itſelf, it bs 
good lie; but in reſpect that it isa 


— 
+ life, it is naught 25 m reſp Dc Of is 
© like it very weh, but in 10 ſpect that Kp 
it is a very vile life. Now ee = in 
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© the fields, it pleaſes me well; but in reſpec chat 


© it is not inthe court it is tedious; 4840 as. it is a ſpare 
© life, look you, it fits my humour very well, but 
ene eee = hoy py 
© again my ſtomac any philoſophy 
| in thee, ſhepherd?” | + 50 ou | 


— 


With all the intrinſick merit of this deer 
with all its true humour, it at the utmoſt 
draws from us an-indolent ſmile upon, the ſtage :. 
And why? becauſe the player who acts the part 
wants that aer which we have n - 
mending. fl 

It is ſpoke in a "HE" unmeaning, 5 — . 
ed tone, and is truly a fool's ſpeech, as we hear it. 
We will not name any perſon upon this occaſion, 
but there is one man in the world. famous for 
ſpeaking theſe kind of . with all _ 
foledbpity of a phil 14. 8 

H. the player, before he 2d this 1 
would throw himſelf into this gentleman's way: 
and catch his manner, we would promiſe 1 a 
much better reception. 

here is another piece of infinite bumours in 


the, ſame character, which ſhares the ſame bad 


fate ; this is the account which this celebrated: 
Fool gives of the duel he had like to have 
ſought, but that it prov'd to be upon the 
7 cauſe. He tells Fagues, who had been out 
of the world enough not to underſtand this * 
1 language, that 


The Hewes ſeven 1 5 Ae fir: 
36 L did dilike the cut of a certain courtier's beard';. 
A n ſent me word, if I ſaid his beard was _— 

6 


| who always take care to quarrel na 


every occafion to diſcover her thoughts when they 
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© well he vas in the mind that it was ; this in call\d 
« the retort courteous: if I ſent him word again, 
] thought it was not well cut; he would ſend 
me word he cut it to pleaſe himſelf; this is + 4 
called the quip modeſt: iſ again it watmorwell— - | 
cut, he difubled my judgment; this is: called | 


the reply churliſh : if again it was not well cut, 


he would anſwer Iſpake not true; this is called | 
© the reproof valiant: if again it was not well cut. 
© he would fay I lie; this is called the counter - 
check quarrelſome, and ſo the lie circumſtantial 


and the lie direct. Now I dared go no ſar- 
© ther with him than the lie citcumſtantial nor 
ge durſt not give me the 2 an. we 
s mn Nad. 


— 


Thive is a ſpiritiof in 
compels us to laugh, let it be deliver d hom it 
will; but how much greater would the pleaſure 
be to usif we heard it ſpaken in the tone and 
accent of one of the youths of the preſent time, 


meaſure. _ 
T he judicious player in this way will al find 


infinite funds for humour in the conduct of the 
paſſions that occur in his character. The- 
actreſs who is to repreſent in this ſtyle a young, 
innocent, and unpraQis'd creature, ought to take 


ought to be kept ſecret, by her oks, her ge 
tures, her ſighs, or whatever other inaident ma 
ſuit beſt with the circumſtances: is ſhe- to repre- 
ſent a cunning creature, who is to diſſemble 
love, and that under of waiting to 
hide it? let her watch every looks af the perſon 

| N & 69 477 a 
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- ſheis to deceive, and find a thouſand i 
opportunities of ogling and ſighing at him. 

There are, beſide theſe, a thouſand other ways 
of adding to the ſpirit the author has giventhe 
character, all eaſily in the player's power, ifizhe 


will only ſtudy the — them: woulch ke 


throw yet more ridicule into his character, letthis 


actions be in ſome caſes directly contrary to ha 
intentions. We ſhould never fail to be diverted by 
the lover who, while he is tranſported with rage 


and fury at the falfhood of his miſtreſs, and makes 


the m ſt ſolemn vows to fly ber ſight for ever 
aſtei wards, is all erer e e n 
lodg ngs. | | 1 BA 


The half deaf meſſenger hes repeats loud, 25 


he goes along, the buſineſs which he was enjoyn'd 
to keep as the profoundeſt ſecret; or the Itiſh 
footman, who being order d to go a certain way 
to a ſtreet where he is to deliver two letters, the 
one at a houſe on the right hand, and the othes at 
one on the left, finds his way in at the w 


end, and by punctually obeying his orders deli- 


vers both the letters wrong, will always be ſecure 
of applauſe: theſe, and a variety of other inſtances, 
may give hints to the actor which he 1 copy 
into his part on parallel occaſions, - | 
. Beſides thus contriving all poſſible aveilng; to 
make his own character ridiculous, the comedi- 
an is often to think of every poſſible method of 
Taiſing a laugh at the expence of the other perſons 
in the play: this is the great ſubject of the fineſſe 
in comic playing, and. this is often to be done by 
the affiſtance the play itſelf gives, when properly 

attended to and judiciouſly managed. 

The aſſiſtances the player in this way We 
fim the play itſelf, are of two kinds; the one 


dictates. 
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dictates his leſſon wholly to him, and-there:is/.no 
more requirid to proſit ſrom it, than that be 
other kind is not leſs eminent iin its uſe but 
can only ſerve the player : in proportion cas he 
knows how to emplay it to advantage Ini this 
there are certain delicate ironiess certain miſ- 
chievous alluſions, which may be made very 
intelligible. to the audience, tho“ they ate not 
literally pronounced; theſe. (furniſh; the plaget 
with means of ſhining in his part, but then they 
require tobe play d off with all: his art, ia onder 
to appear in their ſull beaux 

One; of the moſt. certain reſources thę c- 
median will find in the piece itſelf t divert 
us at che texpence of the reſt of the perſons,zis 
the opportunity the, author ſometimes: gives him 
to parody a part of their characters 3, aheſe. bor- 
leſque imitations frequemily occur in, comedy : 
they are ſametimes to be undexziigod:to:beditaged 
by reſentment, as Where the huſband in the C 


Batchelor: mimieks the tone of his wife's voice in 


her ſpeech to her gallant, Lie upon pour Amar, 
Mr, Spintext; wi upon your. flomach will cure 


you of the cholie 3 and ſometimes ..they, axe ; togbe 


underſtood as mere mirth-and; plealantry<c 429-1 

But as much as theſe kinds of mimuckry; pleaſe 
us when they are deliver'd with.agroper:andygu+ 
dicious grace and nicety, ſo much do they offend 
us when cold, lifeleſs, and inſipid, and when they 
are fore d upon us without theſe, advantages. In 
the latter caſe the whole is à pictute without bife, 
in the former it is a picture which breathes, which 
thinks. t tet ende bak of 301 i 
A ent Ai ile a M n Sd FE in: 
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the uſe of - theſe imitations, make no other 


tion of the character; but thoſe of a 


ſuperior 
merit ſind other innumerable differences inthe 


expreſſion of them, each of whith has its charms 
foga judicious ſpectator. : „ elt 


hen the ſuperior actors in v comedy cannot 


draw from the — thoſe aſſiſtances which they 


ſand in need of to give occaſion to theſe ſineſſis 


in their playing, they do it from their on genius, 


and under the direction of this bold but unetring 


guide, they neves fail to open ſeveral ways by 


which they may naturally and regularly arrive at 
the end they have in view. Very frequently 
there occur accidents that give room for contra- 
diction, and which give the player an 2 | 


of entertaining the audience out of his on — 
theſe always give us the more joy, as they 

ſion the more concern and uneaſineſs in the per 
ſon they are addreſs d to: as, if two people get into 
a houſe — where it is the buſineſs of one of 
them to the 2 in ignorance that he is 
there; and Lathe other, by the loudneſs of hit 
voice, by hawking, ſtamping, and a thouſand 
other noiſes that he contrives to make, keeps him 
in a continual alarm at the fear of a diſcovery: A 
lover thinks he cannot be in too much hurry to 
read a letter that his footman acquaints him he 
has brought from his miſtreſs; and the fellow: 
plagues him with a thouſand delays, ſearches all 


his pockets ten times over for it, and at lengths, | 


after great preparation, gives him another 


in the place pf.it. Contradictions like theſe, 
thrown in with judgment, and conducted within: 


the: 


Many of our aQtors who are free enough. 


diſtinctĩon in the ſeveral kinds of them than fuck 
as obxioufly reſult from the age, ſex, and condi- 


g. s 48288. 
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the bounds of moderation, have a. donbde advan-. 


with — : 
We ſhould: abs push ren 
we were to recount all the means by which the 
player in repreſenting one part may give us ocra- 
ſion to be merry at the expence'sf the reſt; we 
ſhall therefore wave this ſubject, and paſs oh 46. 
the advice we have to give theplayersconterning. 
the ah en fivefles of cheir roſemo m ö 
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NI 
Rules which mght fo be afro dis fe off / 


— — an 
ed en 4: hf 


T b; coins, from many bf” Ge 64cm) 
we have already given, that ' ſeveral! öf- che 
fineſſes of the player tend to no other end than tb 
render the repteſentation the more agreeable. 
Even theſe ought, as fur as it is poſſible, as" well: 
as thoſe which are intended to give it a" greater 
air of truth and reality, to from. 
what the author bas, hiniſef (thrown inte 
parts; and when they want chis 'advai 
ought to be fo intredutꝰ d as not to upper 
far fetch d, or for©d into the pax. 

Above alt things, the player muſt be upon Hs 
guard not to introduce things by way of embel- 
liſhment which eontradict che natute of 
he acta, and hot to tO too milfiy hath of 
difcernment, wit, or underſtandinge inte a HA 
racter which the author meant to repreſent as. 
having very little of. theſe qualifications ; he is- 
never 


th 


| 


8 
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never to throw into his part a fineſſe which, 
tho' it may be apt to produce a good effect 

the generality of an audience, yet ſpeaks his for- 
getfulneſs of the ci 8 ſituation of the 
character; and fin he is not to add a 
thing that ſuppoſes a perleck uſe of reaſon, at a 
time when the anxiety he is under ſcarce gives 
him opportunity to attend fully to any thing, 
and under which he ought - har 7 to know vrhat 
he ſays or does. a ap; 

T heſe rules are del ka a general..one, 
which is indeed the baſis of all the reſt.; that is, 
when there is no adding the fineſſe without injus: 
ing the propriety and appearance of reality in the 
ſcene, it is always better to play with naked 
truth, than with all the embelliſhments of a falls 
decoration. 

We have hardly known a comic character i in 
which more of the finefle has been introduc'd, or 
that with greater ſucceſs, than by Mrs. Priechord 
in that of Roſalind ; her play with her. lover w 
full of it; but this judicious actreſs has the pru- 
dence to know, that tho this addi eſs is agreeable 
in many places, it is not neceflary in, nay it is 
not compatible with, all. W here ſhe falls in with 
the luckleſs ſheplierd. and his cruel. miſtreſs, ſhe 
fees merit engugh'in the matter ſhe has to deliver” > 
without any additional flouriſhes ; ſhe therefore 
reſerves them —. future occaſions, and ſeems 
there proud of ſhe wing us the beauty of ſpeaki 
plainly and ſimply: with how perfectly —— 
7 1 deliver the ſpeech au has er 
ion, and yet .how, p 3 "_ 

that bears her... | ie tp 8 


' 


— 


1 
And 
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"A qa TT 1 . 5 Nas. lie 

And why, I pray you, who" may” be your mo- 
ther £24) 45114424694 ry * Des TY di 
That you itifolr, enult, and alt at ee (v/7k. 
Over Ewing. * What tho“ yo have ſome 


beau 8 0 91H - 2 992 18 CM IOUE IRE: 48 — 
(As, by my faith; Tſe no more e; 117 
Than without candle may go 4 — — 
Muſt you be therefore — 4 — . — rn 
Why, what means this, why do pre IR 

me? {3h 3&6 £441; Sen «© 


I ſee no more i got den ur be erury NA 
Of nature's ſale's work: ods, my little Me: 
I think ſhe means to- mite eyes too 9112-99 
No, faith, proud miſtreſs, hope not aſter it; 4p - 
'Tis not your inky brows, your black fü hair, 
Vour bugle eye-balls, or your checks or eren 
That can enchant my ſpirits to your worſhip. 
You fooliſh ſhepherd,” Why do you follow her! 
Like foggy fouth, puffing with wind aud rain? 
You are a thoufand times a p mar 
Than ſhe a woman: tis ſuch fools as you! | N 
That make the world full: of D 
dren. nr 1299 * N- N. 
Tis not her olaſs but . 3 F944 
And out of you 1 ſees herſelf moge proper 
Than any 17 her lineaments can ſhew her. 
But, miſtreſs know yourſelf, down on v 
Jide an ned BY: i eee 
And thank dens fafling for 4 good man's'love;) 
For I muſt tellyou U p51 e 
Sell when you can, you are not for all markets: 
Cry the man merey, love him, take ils offer; 
So take her to thee, ſhepherd, — YO IT Jag 
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The native eaſe and ſpirit with which this ew 


pattern to all that follow her in ſcenes of a like 
kind: her on paſſions have vo: ſhare in oe 
matter, therefore ſhe exerts none of them hat 
with al pert and pleaſant raillery, gives a leſſon 
that pleaſes by its own unornamented beautigny 
more than it could do; wich alt, the additional 


graces in the world. An inftanee; of ther ſands - 


kind we have in a:ſoldoquyiof /age's in Qubella, iu 
which, after an infinite deal of fineſſe axrevery 
occaſion; Min. Macklin firſtiſot ab example wich 
has been follawed by Mr. Gerrich, of delivering 
plainly and: — rein a ſpeech: in which. 
we have been usd ta: ſet a;wasld of, unnatural. 


contortion of face and abſurd: ee wok | 


place we allude to in this: 

If Henn faſten but ove cp uber bia. 1 
gs of: Caifio]. t 4 
Wich that wbich be hath dtanle to nigh — 
He'll be as full of quarrel and of, u 

As: my young miſtreſs dog. <5: rr 


Now, my fick fool, Rodrigo, . 


Whom love. has. t urn d almoſt * wont | fide- 


; out i 100212 bo 
To D 5 hath to night carousd I ut 
Potations pottle deep, and he's to watch: 

Three lads of — noble ſwelling ſpirits, - 
Tune very elements of this warlike iſle, 3 257A 


Have 94 to night fluſtred with: flowing cups, 


And they watch too: now oel ths Hoek wy 
drunkards, rr dre 
. - £93:98 . 


That may offend the iſle. But here they come. 


The 


2, iS 


rr £4 5 EE 2 NCD 


his part, ſuccetd o 


The part of Iags is ſo full of orcaſtons . oſ ſineſſa 
and additional bye-plaꝝ, that we are pleas'd to ſes 


in this place a plain ſentiment - plainly delivered. | 


If a man is fulb of his ornaments at e period: 
he loſes the merit of them; they ſeem tun 
him, not. the effects of a- ſlaill in his / proſeſiam c 

we love to ſee him naked in his manner, at times; 
that we may reliſn eee 
they are properly apply d. A. 

To: this- . 
which is, that it is more nt to uſo no ſin 

at all, than to hanard in it; ſinee, in regasd 
to all agreeable impreſſions, we Had rather not 
feel them at all, than feel them but imperfectly. 

Sometimes the Ar, in his attempt to perform 
his part with more delicacy than ordinary, plays 
it with very little juſtioe or propriotꝶ ; tlie artful 

additions that he may make to the bare words of 
S 


derived from the true- ſources and» be is not 
his 1 


within theſt 


always able to keep 


imagination 
bounds. While that agent profuſely thus baut. 
its treaſures, it does not always atcommodate - 


them to the circumſtances from which any they: 
can obtain their power of 
refuſes freely and naturally to aſſiſt the player; 
he is never mann — bis ſer- 
vice. THY 1 t 
Provided the been * — 4 
tice, he will never fail ſuſſiciently to pleaſe a great 
part of his audience: we may remember a time 
when Macklin, Who had for many ear en 
form'd with applauſe characters in comedy that 
ſuited him, — had in a peculiar manner ſuc- 
ceeded in the uſe of an infinite number of. the 


fineſſes in playing, was reduc d, by the 3 
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and When 


\ 
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„ 
1 
| 1 
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laſt depend entirely upon the ation, and therefore 


— - — — 
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the fame phraſe alſo to expreſs the artificial means 
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of the company he was engag d in, to play dhe 
parts of Sir Novelty Faſhion, Lord Foppingium, 
and the reſt of that kind: he had the judgment to 


oF» 4 


. AC ro 


know that he was here out of his proper ſphere 


and he never ventured at the fineſſes which he had 


been. ſo famous for in the parts that naturally fell . 


in his way; but as he always play'd naturally and 
with juſtice, he received the applauſe of the multi 
tude in theſe characters as well as in the reſt ; and 


probably he would have had leſs of it, if forcing . 
his imagination to bring in a thouſand fineſſes, 


he had-expos'd himſelf to the neceſſity of playn 
with leſs truth, 00 4 7 0 0 Th 


CHAP; XVI. 71 „ 
V Bye- play, or what are called Stage-Tricis. 


. 2 * Ph M3 

THE variety of fineſſes which fall in the 
1 way of the player who has judgment and 
imagination, is very great: ſome of them produce 
their effect upon the audience, tho' they happen 
not to be looking upon the actor at the time; 
others addreſs themſelves wholly to the ſight: the 


gre loft if they are not attended to by the eye. 


Tbeſe are rather of a lower kind than the others, 


and are diſtinguiſhed from them under the 


name of ſtage- tricks. We have a way of uſing. 


an author of a comedy finds of conducting his 


ſenſe of the term it is of a very extenſive mean- 
ing, but in that in which it is apply'd to the 
player, it is confin d within narrower bounds, and 

"oF ex- 


— 


ſcenes, and introducing incidents, ſo as to make 
them the moſt ſtriking to an audience: in this 


Kat . 


V2 
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every 
kind of it has its place in this ſort of: playsy” 


Da 


The 4 199 
expreſſes nothing but ſuch aQion as ſexves to pic- 
= out the ſentiments, of the characters in the 
ſcene, in eee 
manner. . ee, een INCL. - 

It may be obſerved in general, that provided 
this bye · play is conducted with judgment, we 
cannot have too much of it in comedy 


comedies are written to be acted, not to he barelix 

repeated; and when we ſay. of a, new one, that 
it will pleaſe better in the cloſet than it did on 
the ſtage, we-paſs but a very coarſe.compliment 


upon the players who perform'd in it. 
The bye-play, like all other kinds of fi- 
neſles, contributes either to the giving the ſcene 
a greater air of truth and reality, or e 
to the rendering it more pleaſing. That 
of it which belongs to the firſt, has it 
in tragedy as well as in comedy s the 18 
comedy only, as being mmh N of the 
other kind of repreſent ation 
It is to be obſerved. of every ſpecies of it, that 
the more intimate a connexion: it has with the 
intrigue and buſineſs of the play, the more per- 
fect it is in its kind, and the more it will 
pleaſe. It is not however abſolutely eſſential to 
it to have this cloſe connexion; tis in 
caſes ſufficient that it be not contradictory to the 
ſcheme and intent of the whole, and that it haue 
probability on its ſide. In the. Raya Amabumt 
or Beggars Buſh, the meſſenger who is ſent to 
the young merchant from his miſtreſa, ia 2 
and as ſuch, while the merchant is employee 
reading the letter, he takes up the other my 
his profeſſion, and picks his pocket: This is got 
at all neceſſary, or e the intrigue of the 


play, 


p CY N 
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play, but it is no way oontradictory to it, audit in 
employs a moment in which we ſhou'd other th 
wiſe be at à ſtand, and that by an incident quite 


in character for the perſon who does it. ſt; 
All bye-play, as well that which contributes ſai 
to the truth and reality of the action, as that to 
"which ſerves only to render it more pleaſing in fe 
the repreſentation, may be in ſome caſes executed 
by one perſon alone, whereas in others it cannot th 
be perform' d but by the concurrence of fever}; 
In both theſe circumſtances, the manners -dfthe 
characters are carefully to be kept up to, and the ef 
peculiar circumſtances of age and ſex, as-wellgs p. 
thoſe of rank and edueation, cloſely obſer vd; in 
where any thing of this is omitted, we are ſhoe 4 
at what was meant to entertain us, and we con- it] 
demn that as abſurdity, which was meant as 'p 
fineſſe; It agrees very well with the nature of tl 
comedy in general that it be play d with freedom 0 
yet we are to baniſn indeceney and ſibertiniſm 
from it. Every joke that a lady may not enjoy A 
| with: a ſmile that does not reflect upon her mo- -C 
deſty, is to be baniſh'd from the part of the ſi 
actor, whatever be the — or circumſtances 0 
of the character he plays. We are not to allow A 
of any thing -which finks into flat buffoenry. tl 
The player is not to traveſty or burleſque the t. 
muſe, when the poet has taken care to preſerve 0 
to her all her native dignity. © e d 
When the bye-play which we arerecomme of 
ing the uſe of, depends on the conjunct perfor- u 


; mances of ſeveral different actors, all that are to 
| be concern'd in it ought to concert their plan 
of acting together in ſuch a- manner beforehand, 
that there may appear all che neceſſary preciſion 
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The Ac οmn. 1 
in the geſtures and motions of each in regard te N 


the 


thoſe of the reſt; -. * 41 7 af 


When two Aors who are together upon 
ſtage, are ſuppoſdd to he both WeRed: by the 


ſame impreſſions, their action 4 5 — 
to be of the ſame kind ; but iſtill there ãs a di- 
ference to benobſerwed in the degrees, other 


viſe we feolothonuant of, pruptiety, —— 
the two characters. Pharerare tworakenwhich 
will. eee eee eee this 


Kind. £45, 41 259 5 8 N, muy ee Www. Fl . 


in Probability: requires that. of tex 
preſſion ãn ,h d tou that of the 
intereſt hihi each has in thevactinm that o- 


ſionsſthein emotions. in the repreſentations. upon 
the ſtage, othe-:eaſe; is exactly: the fame as in 


picturds. Whateves: is/the/principal-figure ſin 


the piece, ought always to have I 
of attracting uur regard beyond the reſt. 

It is — — v.49 
attitudes: and: geſtures of the ſevexal actors be:ſo 
conttived as to have as: much; contraſt as poſ- 
ſible between them. Every thing on. the 
ought to haue the appearance of truth and re- 
ality. We carry our love of divethty fo far'on 
this- occaſion,. that we enpect. the a 
to be different from one another, but that 

one of tbem, in everypart that he ats, — 
differ from himſelf in every other part, at dleaſt 
in ſome nee een 


a & © 
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tion to excel in both tragedy and comedy: Þ — 


to him eee to inen principally. 


in tragedy. 43, £7 SIGIR 
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wr ACTOR, of 


Cie LL £27 ro» . le 
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nin in Playing. . + F414 20) TT 
* le r ae 


qu is evident that variety, or à power af 


peating in very different forms, is an ellen; 
tial requiſite to thoſe actors ho have an a 


it is ſcarce leſs plain that the ſame quali 
is alſo neceſſary to thoſe who propoſe it. to 
ſelves to excel in only one of theſe providitgss. 
provided they intend to gain applauſe. in m 


than one ſingle character: Of the to, hawk. 


ever, variety is more neceſſary to the perſon 
who propoſes to excel in playing 


Comedy takes in 2 vaſt 9 — It I 
indifferently to every kind of character; every. | 
original is proper for its purpoſe that can 7 
be made to entertain an audience in the cop 
Tragedy, by the cuſtoms of the world, is all 
leſs freedom in the choice of its ſubjects 3 it geg 
ſents us with: the characters of only great and, 
> perſons, auguſt: heroes, or r ebe | 

ins. | a 

The principal intent of toogedy ; is to. > aff ws. y 
deeply by the recital of uncommon misfortunes; or 
elſe. to aſtoniſh, and at the ſame time inſtruct us 
by great examples. It is no objection to the 
merit of the performance, that the heroes of one 
ſtory repreſent in many things thoſe of another; 
provided it leads us on thro” uncertainty, terrors, 


n ſorrow, and eyen tears, to the very cataſtrophe, we 


are content; 3 and when the actors introduced 
upon 
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tereſting ſituation,” and while att andfpeak - . 
conſiſtently with the dignity of tragedy-and with 
that ſituation, we never think itnec to en- 
quire whether they are or are not the ſane fort. 
of characters that we have already ſcen a thous 
ſand times in the- fame place, We are e 
very well pleaſed to ſes the ſame heroe” appear 
ſecond time as" a N] ⅛ wcharacter upon the Tape, 
provided we foe him under ſome bther ceum- 
{tances, and are iobereſted im hid ate By Tome, 
new means. in Oo 8), ih FS N N ba 
Thus the performer in cragedy, even the'h 
puſh his ſaccels ſo far ks to-attempt every kind” 
of character within-the'compals of it, and plays” 
one night in the tender and affecting train; another” 
in the majeſtic, and a third in the fierce and terri- 
ble, has nothing more to ſtudy, than to de Ae t % 
repreſent with proper dignit) ebe mun of conte. 
quence; or, at the *utmoſt, be Ras on u very® 
* few charucters, and thoſe "all alike ig man,, 
1 things, to copy. The actor on dhe other Hand, W1W | 
ns propoſes to himſelf to/excel'in comedy, has nn. 
1 finitely more diſſiculties td ſtruggle With; and 
0 has an abſolute neceſſity, beyond all other things," 
ls MW for that variety whieh we ure treating of in this 
42 chapter, provided he does not tye himſelf dow 
1s to ſome one peculiar caſt ef charüsters. It is 
dts: his buſineſs to copy nature in herTeveraF fene, 
*. and to appear to us one night us the Edurtief, 
e another as the citiaen; one night as ee , 
. ſprightly beau, another as the grave and Er ma. 
5, I eiftrate. He is c reprsſent en the” mex 
IM, different in their birth and Htidtion in fie, 
** in their profeſſions, and even in their way of - 
4 thinking; he is to be altifatively inflate ad“ 
| gt" „ "5 
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day indifferent, and another the moſt. 


terior form and figure, but bis very tone and 
accent muſt vary in his ſeveral charactets, WY 
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Who claims their mv as 3 eneral 1 a&or. 
coniedy; and the player himſelf is as ſenfible c 
the W of it, Lad 


in both capacities, as it is now the 


Ls > q 
b 1 5 
. 


fawning : In one-piece majeſtick, and i | 
in another humble and timorous. At one 
he is to be jocoſe, and àt another e 


* 


lover; at one time fimple and unmeanjp 
at another full of ſubtiſty, artifice, 0 


He muſt every day not only change his . c 


he muſt even ſeem to change his ver being. Op 
Fhe audience expect al tie Variety in' the my 


of the juſtice of theiß 7 
pectations from him, as they are: he knows that 
There is this difference in the requiſites for 1 er 
formance in tragedy, and thoſe for comedy. 
generality of our players ſeem alſo to have a Very 
juſt ſenſe of the variety they muſt be able to 80 
mand in themſelves, when they undertake td pla 
neral 
among them to do; and they ſeem Hor lefs ſen⸗ 


ſible of the vaſt changes at muſt be able to 


aſſume in playing the. moſt di 
comedy. 

Scarce any man among them is. fo adſurd; 
as to think of playing the Miſer and .a Lord 
Feppingtom in the fame tone; but when we 
have allow'd them this, we are to add that the 


erent characters * 


very beſt of them are apt to fall into an error 
that gives us great diſtaſte ; this is their . 


that however neceſſary an abſolute difference 
manner, deportment, and delivery, is to the 
ing thefe different characters, that they are v Jer. 


nd neceſſity of toy hk 52 play, when the ey. q 
Rm the ſame kind of parts. Tm gives 
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Ne opinion Th het there 1s 15 TEA f his N 3 
ertin never — 
of by Ae bo but 4 _ who, have. not alle 2" 
enough to ſee . edi tl e 3 


made between ns den 4 l be he 


We have beff re regoꝶ 
ES I. 


gtd 


cious actor, to decom 


himſelf b "the ſevera | «0 
which wee one that makes 7 er 8 | 
form'd bere is no circumſtance i in N 3 this | 


leſſon will be of more : uſe, than this of mines — 
forming parts which, haye a general. We 

yet which the author meant to. diſtingui 
ny things from 


better part of a ienc! ſee - 
preſented under Rok SIN is 
mine ſeparately every | Ne 1 5805 | 
ever of them he is MR, act, and be A naturally 
and neceſſarily, provic ided that, he determines. to 
act with truth, fall into A, diy erfity.. erfity. of | 
in them, which will, i By, man Gaſes 1 — | 
the general er | | 
rey where the 

they did not Yi cy 
of this kind, he will belle to 5 have' no more T 
927 | ſemblance 
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ſemblance hetween them thaii the author inte it go) 
there not d be. in W 3 107 

The raving” Or n, and the bribed £ 
neſs of F Edgar may furniſh us with an Tmiftatite* 
| this Kind. ES Oh a'pla "= who N 
and yet who pla e ther both i M. | 
ther, that Oreſtes might have n W or 
Edgar Otęſtes, for any. thing the audience wou! 
have __ ** K de mitter. But bf e 

4 müttitüde may follow n 

raving; We urs not wanting in e 
judges, who can condemn and who never 
to reſent his blunder with 
{eſerved. © | 


3 


i'd 
all the Ae 


4, 
— 


We have ut preſets layer, grown ad aun | 


Fe us us'd to an uncommon variety 

in it, and amon 8 che feſt to hele ; Let 
gives us both with 4 Tafficient deg eree of Ti 
and yet both as ne, as the rape of 1 
ur is from that of a Bajazet. In the. cl 


room in his ravings for no other thou ughts 
In the dther we read à ſettled forrow thro al 


the fancy d rev of his deportment, and can 
ſee that it is but and that all the while 


ſome other paſſion a ly poſſeſſes his heart. 
It has been the miſtaken cuſtom of many who 


have play'd Adgar, to beſtow all their care and 


attention on the mad part, as if of the utmoſt 
conſequence: Mr. Ryan has judg'd o ther 
See him in it, and he "is fe Bs. h, tho 


Go of the others,” and leaves them no 


to Expires the mote affecting ** chat cow 


of Oreſtes, we read in him a heart torn to = 
with anguiſh and with rage, and which po : 


At 22 


wk 


mad with that vehemence which eats Fu 


the 1— 0 a pk 


JEET T 


do not, 
tering] e adn 
A W nid follaws/ 
Aran ies! iy 5 8 . 


an Get thee 9 25 en . 


' Who 320 2 55 y hl Wit Das v'c Wit l 
foul fiend has led thro' re feel 1 55 | | 


T * 
un , 


for i a qe wa * Hang ” cre u . 
| r f 
Swithin. food thrice. the, cold. ar el 
He met the night mare and ber nine-fold, 15 
'T was there he did appbint her 3 1 s 
Woe her a rr der woch ieh, Ut 
e 


* e eee CER 4 "HY 
6.4 ; the bs 1 Ret 1:38 Ac a4 rue? e l 8 
9 2 Who relieves 


With the 1 bis pile 


4 7 8 Mid 55 
or He has the addreſs lndes Oe pn 
180 W * of 9 . 
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way of e 0 to what is tg follow 3 


are, we When 5 708 N 
this pretended ming, fink. into reaſon, and. 
the Wks. bip gar, fur #6. n Se bat 4.900 


Ky kb e , a 
In cg ee eee to. oblige, |. 
| the gods have 825 
That thoup ht alone prevail'd with me to tak 
This frantieck dreſs : To make the earth my 1 


With theſe bare libs, all change of- ſeaſpns, 
Mae's $ ſcorching beat, nd win night's 

a aut” 1 
To feed on offals, and to dr with herds ; 
T 0 = with the winds, 12 be the ſoit] 


Y clowns, or what's more wretched yet, the 


If we are deeply affected with tlie hedjtltth 

emotions with Whit be delivers this; how 5 
we charm'd with the ſpirit which be exerts 

peaking afterwards, when ſhe has it int 


love to him. A 1 
T Wi: . $55 = 4 


Look I hive fiat 1. gel, * implements 
Of wandering lunaticks, I'll ſtrike a lige 
And make à fire beneath this ſhed to dry 
Thy ſtorm · drench d mee, e're en heſt to 

- reſt thee. => 1149” 
— as th Heſperian dragon, 
II watch befide thee, to protect thy ſleep. 71 , 
Mean while the ſtars ſhall Fart their kindeſt beams, 
And angels viſit my Cordelia's dream. 4 


Thee are dhe real beauties of ihe part of 
Edgar : the galleries may be _ by noiſe, 
ang. a. ſeries of frantick actions, which gee 


they, ngh, the Fin e Se its them Wa, 


2 15 


+ we * by _ 
ſtand ; hat 2644 RRP: the cine 8 
of theſe. paſſionate and affecting ſpeeches one. 
that charms the more "judixions udieions part of ah au- 3 
e 'the madneſb not che 1 
inci | 
ede, Ys e 
which we i 2 Eli 
between the raving of 
We have had” «wer. to phy wh che th 
player, udicious 4s he is, is l 
ſparing himſelf to all the foutth.: 1 * 


- 
* 
— 
— — — — 


- 
— — 
— — 


and the charater is not kept . 

of thoſe; inſtances, in which We, Wa 
vain that the poet has done. Ae 
fails in his: 2 body that 
play, and only ſeen it ated with 
this charaQtery./wou'd. cenſure 
v0: being fau in the mannets, 
th the characters of his principal pe 

to ting - Oreftes be, in the TURE haſh emo 
22 very different men. He bas however Gone his 
on, part: Every thing in the churasten ig f nh, 
* with the reſt, and whatever paſſed bafore: e 
us, raving ſcene, if properly executed-by the-player; 3 
of 


is connected with it, is. tot t 
wou'd make us expect no leſs from the pr | 
under the provoking r Ny ies vim l 


ſe 
15 in afterwards, than what f 
| . 


We give a place to this” 
J. player we EGS "with! the”: 
| | 4 


this; it is but juſtice to him to allow that in we 
2 preſent on the ſtage. "There is not a ſentence: 


c- 
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— ontin;wokave adhd 
we are hopeful that the hint 
and the fault -amended': 


v 
- 


And after re U 


raving ſcene, he is at leaſt equal” to 2 
it that he his not ſtudy d; not an attitude ig All 


that ſeems his utmoſt wildneſs, that is not the 


effect of the moſt ſerious confideration; or that 
does not tally exactly with the peculiar terriꝶ r 


that moment; not 2 tone his voice Want d 


not appropriated to the very paſſage he deln 
or that wou'd not be abfard in any other hd 


we may add to this; that there is no part om 


the Engl ſtage which wil allow of ſo 
vehemence as' this, r that is play d 


fo much! * 77 * 11 #A bo : ST 
10 it. tal 80e 38 be 

The mui fs WOES! 

Nay if your blood fill reeks, I'll mi | 

One tomb will hold us'all; 


Ia dizzy—clouds quite loſt in utter darknei 


Guide me, ſome pilot, thro" the ſtorm. 
I ſhiver! O 1 ſrceze!——Bo 4 ey —_—_— = 
Dis the grey dawn" - 4 2992 
dee Pylades—Behold } - ee a 


I am encompaſs d with a tes alis en 
The Wimſon billows—O } my pray MISS 4, 
2 e What woudt thou F 
N | e 5 ien 
What envious band has clos'd thy wounds? = 
Have at'thee, © arty ae, 


Ivis Hermione that Qrikes= Confuſion nc 4H; 


She catches Pythar in her armis—O fave me! 
How terrible the Jooks She knits her brow!” 


She frowns me dend f She Highs W 
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may ber wen, 


IF: 


Fx 


Ars 


q ? ” 
- 
= 
= 
= 4 
be © 4 ” = 2 
2 


2 


was a player who 


. ACT on 5 9% 


Whoever. remembers Mr. Go 8 delivering 
this ſpeech,..will,not think we have Hed ty tos. much 
in his ; praiſe ;- Whoever remembers, the 


| which. is the ſecond raving [alter de h con to 
himſelf a line, will pwn. we calipat Joy e 


? & 101 vt Toy Ling p% HER 


' Wha talks of reaſon , Retter.to have ] 
Than e have enough—"Run 


en 
9 4 AT * "Ws 2532 


I will Wir bay them teh Sh bing! —. 1 


e See there rene 

e 58-4 Fa 706 — 2995 „ 
A been of fu 1 — 
My terror — 


Hark how they bibtSce 
Now they et drive full at me low 1 1 


And ſhake their iron whips--my « ears ! \ 
And ſee ! Her mien. — She ſets them on, 


E W 

There y heart, . Hermians /. ;teax.it out, 

Disjoint me me |—kill me my coriu * 
1 45 n "an" 1 . * $4 D | 


Whine Ws Aa amazing. d 
between this madneſs and the Tudictous Ruff: 
the pretendi ing Edgar deliyers, one wohn d be 
maz d that any man cou d e th 
of geſtures, and manner. cou de 
A ſucceeding age may not hehe 
» but we haved 
compariſon between fuch a man and. Mr., 
not neceſſary to W up let 
which the latter 8 forms ele e 
do honour, to any, bod <-> LF» 117 0 

But it is not, ſat mh he 80 
playſe from the niceſt zudges,, th 


his manner, when he 
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Diqpatch en 
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ight View, . to reſemble on 
He Be even "do it in thoſe ' his 'h 85 
. real 1 for no two are wha 


2 not omit it. in the 775 
1 te e ame 6 character” in th e fame 4 

Moch in nature and realty 2 10 L 
bee peculiar turn of mind,” that WAP 
ways | preſerve it during the changes that t 


cumſlances he is thrown ints in the courſe 5 
good comedy work fs 


The managers of our e 4 2 lain "ge 
of the fickfeflefs of their audlerichs ; 


that after ever. ſo much expenc 
their parts, ever o much pains & 1 7; of y X 
players, people are not contented to 15 the * 


piece many times over.” They little | imple 


that the ſource of this Str is the Ti 


df variety, which we are here Stapliſaal 0 : 


The keepin up a general ſameneſs 1 
a character actuated at different times b 1 5 
ferenlt paſſions, is one of the groſſeſt Fail 
aQtor who pretends to have is} judgment 1 


run into. But this is not all that Fe fait ö 


the ek of our not reliſhing frequent' repeti- 
tions 0 

Fault, the actor in comedy has an oppo 1 

of addin ing new graces every time he Hays” ve 
"which *wou'd Keep up our attention to e 

many repeated Tepreſentations. It is certain hat 

ee e inſpites will never appear diſtaſte- 
ul after once ſeeing; but nature has not in her 


that ereepin ſameneſs that Rane (-4 


ten repreſents her under. 
ſame man a hundred times with the ſame 4c. 
eidents, hi 


them dys 3 nature has given us a thoufand ways of 
__ _ expieſs 


| | £2 
9 _—_— 
* , +. 

- _ - 


the ſame piece; Beſide the avoiding 1 


Ae. indeed bave the fame kind of 
ſenfition: 8575 but he will hot every time 
hade &xactiy — amé motions and geſtures to HEN 


ry 


ws 4 &> aA wo 35 
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| expreſſing i in ace our aftoviſhiment, ur _ - 
ief, our anger, We: | And Wh i theplayer, - - 
PR under; the. ſame circumſfances a denen 
nights together, to give us. but. ane of chen a 
conſtant repetition. tis that . topall ee 
ſame piece, howeyer good, when dai repeated'to = 
us: Weare he pe this variety in 8 oh na- 
tures of expref ing even the ſame, pation under 
- the ſame irc ces, and .,we. are. diſgulted  - 
to ſee the player, 85 after N in 14 | 
parts of his. charaRter » 1 8 very lame tone 
and cadence in his 28 e pas attitude 5 . 
figure, an Ns e ſame gell wy T ns. | 
kinds. ought. to be as tedio dus ig Yang 
wou'd be "to be compa to contempl, Dan 
after hour. the ſame revolutions; of the hand whe 
watch, ee tho Fe eee plea- 


fing. . ep To 1 clay E118 


nough annexed to E an comedy ph 
we tuffer. very willingly over and, over 
which we love the repeated uſe o; but 5 — 
we wou'd not have even this every time ſer- 
vilely repeated, im the ſame manner. 2. 
T be reaſon, why the modern actors are ſo err 
uniform, ſeems to be. that they, play rather-from 
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memory than from a feeli of ge e, 
parts. "When an act N Be, ee ſeeds 
of his art in him, who has. enius, ſenſi ty, 


fire, performs a part in which be i . 


affected; when he has the command, of bim- 


ſelf ſo far that is able We pleat 9 
occaſionally, his 7 5 

tempt che faryin hs wn. ply ay 6th 2 
main end of What 


himſelſ to 1 8 


GE 
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make the character às it were real 
nature will. do the: reſt: the power be lin of 
-| Varying his manner will exert. itſelf withbut fl 
particular attention to it, and tho'; hig ſchH ö 
the nature, of the character will make bingoal- 
ret i appear in general the ſame man in [whe 
: 


n new. enn , 
N b OO . 105 ai f dew: w 4 
Se "CH AP. NIE wach 
2 80 Ie int Aa R | 169 5 
rn 1 725 Orac in Playing... 8. en, 
gt | jo Hes an & MN 3565 A „ino 
1 a0 lor ſenſible; that bis is parſtet· 
ly juſt and true? Is it na ?, n fineyils it 
— varied? An audience will al ways a- 
mire and eſteem him in this caſe 3 but thert Wil 
ſtill want ſomething more in order to their haing 
W d with him whenever he appears 3 ale 
ſer others of, much leſs merit: pleaſe inſi 
more, vnleſs.he finds the way of joi 
thels advantages, the ores of yy r 


e. ain at * 3; V 
Wben we declare that every thing ought'to 
be conducted with: — n tragedy, we ſay 
all chat concerns the pla | 


+ enough), atrang d under. the 17 


| "graces :- but en ſevecal — 5 
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difficult to 
| IT a Ae aſe 


— tor fate. If the Teader word: 


characters df 
The ſecond of 
ber of thoſe de gays Baſt" ali 
many parts of it certainy 


graces in che way 


vuls d Actor, celebrated by WEE. 
e 


an, een e 


| 9 | 
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will inake the bf c ptr ako 


Theſe are What above MM Uther: by Yaiſe > 235 
the reputation of the player; ind they th 
| embellifments”o 


of the principat” 


"azo . the WAP Bll | 
' who have 2 1 


r vw 
cle of the players profeſſion, have f ie tis 
San \provepts e 48 to dene 
what it 18. faid' of it ap- 
at the utmoſt 


y this that it is the art of rend 
egant evetr In her 3 


much better idea of whatir is AF — fy 

can give him, let him look upon Mr Garririmthe 
of Hebes 1 5 

is far from | 


2 <Y 
in, in his doing it, which" ey oe | 
lieve it wanted, even when the celebrated Mr. 


Wilks pertorm'd it. 'Perhips the other td are 


characters for à mat of ſpirit to 


merz er 
Re DARIN Aude 82 
have ſound ä oF Orbit 


ſcarce \ had more fare WW 
70 


* 1 
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\. height ening the deſects of a. performer, Mhew 
ſole merit is the being able to copy in ĩt ſomeday... 
of the beauties < the player we have juſt men 
tion d- ee. Ou en Mts 4 
Every . who finds himſelf nat c 
out; for giving | all the graces, all the amilble. 

vo are deſcribing to bis play in cha 
racters of this kind, will do wiſely to renqunde 
all thought of genteel comedy. A man 9 
able to make a figure in a e of B. 

or even to bawl out the character of the 
itard in King Lear, who is not equal to 
of performing the mad A dgar, or the afllited ki 
There are enough of an audience who will thin 
well of a man for being ſomething like — | 
are told they ought, to be pleas d. with 3 
while the Englih ſtage ſtands: as it does at. pre 
fent, when noiſe will go down for paſſion, and 
impudence for gaiety, the player who does nat 
want theſe accompliſhments, will never want 
employment, nor even reputation, with the ge 
nerality of the world; unleſs he runs out of his 
way, and attempts things which! require the ang | 
oppoſite qualification. ak rok 
EF he advice we are Ps bn in this place; to 
give to the actors, is yet greatly. more 
to the actteſſes of the preſent time. Nothing 
is more certain than that a woman, unleſs ſhe i 
qualify'd to behave gracefully in a drawing room, 
is not capable of performing. the part of Lady 
 Townley, or of many other genteel female cha- 
racters of the modern. comedies. ' Nothing is 
more- ſhocking to a ſpectator of any degree _ 


judgment, than to ſee a woman enter upon 
ſtage with the dreſs of a princeſs, and the air 
* an nen Whoever foe: the * 


1 T7 ˙⁰˙ 1 —— aA a as 
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of Proſpere in the Tempeſs, us lately:.acted:.in 
Drury Lane, will be very ſenkble of! the-foree 
of this pr I. +64 leine 2647 46 
It might have been poſſible, we preſuma, 0 8 
bave found out a perſon among ths n of 
thoſe whom the manager of that has: tak- 
en into his pay this winter, either bocauſe he 
thought be ſhou'd want them, or becauſe he in · 
tended the maſter of the other houſe, ſhou'd; 
a player. more like a Duke af Sou: than the 
e acted her lover Feruinamda z but 
all the inſigniſicancy of that perſormet was-loſt 
—_ OE SINE abſurdity. of. he 7 
other; and ſeatee ahyã bod inſtead ofgte- 
collecting how: much . bis 
dukedom, remember d 
he was for his m 
We wou'd: not be 


* E . WY St oufls/ 
to aim this 


aly.how much top gf 


cenſure. at the perſons of the performer we ate 5 


ſpeaking of; e have, ſeen them act in cha- 


racters in Which have pleas g their An au- 
dience very 2 | have ve 


7 poke les Eh as 
In any parts) in comedy toi; the 
purpoſe. for the actor to put on; 2 


—— 
n 


a complaiſant and agreeable companion, 
give himſelf the air. and — tp one 24 I 

whole habit is form'd upon the plan of that f 
the gayeſt and abe end ieee e "i 
22} 03 41£64 eSMa{tIgpi ; 


age. 
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tho capital parts in genteel comedy, e 
limited to the fe- we ſee it A 
bout, but:is of uſe i in character and 


is to be varied indeed devoting” toi IAEAR 


arities of the ſeveral characters it is exert 
der, but it is ſtill to ſhew ieſelf ſu, that ue ling 


it che certain mark that diſtinguiſhes 
People of high life from the reſt of the World. 
de graces this gives to the play ing ef the 
ee has the command of it, are often 
thoſe lively, ſprightly and joyous ones whith A- 
4 the younger part of the Engl nobility, 
and which wou'd be infinitely more charming 
than they-are, nay infinitely more-defirable thin 
any others, were they not ſo frequently--found 
the marks of the want of the more folid age 
truly valuable accompliſhmentg. Sometimes they 
— genteel, and conſequently leſs engugitie, 
re a prope — 
are 
— and idle G 
race of Perits maitres,--wou'd but Nr 
the 
lofophick Cimberton of the modern 
it wou d agree as ill with the character of am 
who, fond ——_— importance, feek#only 
to ĩimprets a reſpect 
he converſes, with ; yet it will be very 
apply d in the character of Fack — 
other of the idle beaux of the ſtage. 
A it is the buſineſs of the player — 
| the graces he is capable of into the characteru of 


perſons who are to ſucceed. by being amiable, - 
charae- 


brows in net to: 8 in thoſe 


+ 8. 3: efſen-. 


Lene bo os ll 3. is | 


arrogant ſtateſman,” or the preciſe and fal. 


a « © A mn 1 "> © ww = -@ uu 


awe upon the-perſons 


W O33 


. bt a a a6 i 


Wd b 


ſoz, when the p 


the Engliſh me 


Lees 


= 
— 


1 aa ee race in a 
aces whete „ copying w very dee 
naure, ried ware 4 
ol them in ſome degree abſurd a 
b enormedo or heeded toro 1 do 


3 . 
Nr 1 As, 138 


I i 60 06 tn of the preſent Ye r 
88 
r 


ence better hog pr en 
= 
men: „ i l 2 Man of: 
actors, is much the attic e 
offer'd do n eng fipbrior, er WS 
enough: eee With that pai 5 
grace 


nn of ——— yon & hiveſg 
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Fr humility to lovey”v 
has a ſaperior for its object; all the i 
and affected diſdajo that pride itſelf could i 5 
when it is offered from a inferior, and is td be 
retuin'd. to him; and know the juſt gradations by 
which they may delcendito:countenance a paſſion 
by a return, and even to give an air of digni 
the weakneſs they we 16 acknowledge n 
occalions.. - ; oye (SA 10 
Some peopie hans been ſo fond of an erg 
difference between the — and! 
as to ſuppoſe that the — us 
fole province and prerogative of 4 | 
that pleaſantry was incompatible with rendering 
character in the othet 2 |but-thete-need-no welds 
9 of this to thoſe Wo have 
ceing Mrs. Ari in d 
ne e Ne e 
"It is ee ede es as bb 00 
chat the graces we have been recommending” t9 
the L of the p 1 toe 
in „ are to the | 
in it, ju N L has any buſineſs with 
them, who acts any thing lefs chan the capita} 
| Parts. We enpect more or leſs of them inal 
moſt every character; every that cafi'be - 
offer'd to us is capable of ſome kind of perſeQtian; . 
and it is am univer{al'law of the ftage, that no- 
thing ſhould be preſented on it that is not a8 hefe 
ſect as ih can be in its nature: every player is 
make his character reſemble that of people in the 
way of life out of which the author has taken it; 
but then he is to make the reſemblance as pe 
and at the ſathe time as agreeable as he can 3 
i kind of portrait” painter, hoſe buſineſß it f 
0 date & handſome Hkeneſs: we except | 
0 


-& 
* 1 


ao 


m AL 10 PS | 
thoſe, characters which the'authiors have manns = 
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affect us in the contrary manner z'and barung 
aſide, every thing that. 


910; 501 enn ig iche brenne 
Hoilleg „H A F. XIX. 985 h wit 4 
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; 
Ae to theſe we bave\bitherte 

1 it 6-22 0440 et; amo nt 
Nez we o $05 Haag. ons tant 

A 
ſeverally the more emigent parts uf the 

player's, — it remains that we ſpeak. of ſora 
others leſs worthy our regard, yet not leſe ne- 
cellary to perſans in the proſej- m. 
In the chaptera we haue conſidered 
what is to an actor to the cha · 
racters which he has to zepreſent 3 weſhall in this, 
take into conlideratian what he-gught. to be care» 
ful of, independently of the eſſett tat he expects 
this or that, particular chataäden which he agu, 
ſhould, produce. ;.. o 0444260 tog San un: ie 
Of whatever nature he intends that effect 0 
be, he can never fucceed in it without a'diftin& 
articulation of voice, 1 185 n z1 1 . rhe oF 
The power of marking to an 
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and of Siving to every past 
Juſt ſo. much ume as ĩt ought; 

eſſential n — 
ticulate. Wb OG: 
find à noble 


abſurdity i in 


— | | 
can be — — 
6 —— — ; 

mouth. of, the..ſpeaker an ,t 
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 form's without, for theſe twenty years in 
12 While, us to tlie 
we have rk 

one | :ſenſs/ of: their deal 
| Ache en Fries: him able even to habe we ou 
them, The ethtions of our Ry | 
of them ſo faulty, that what we charge ig 

the performers ought ofteſ rather to be A 
upon the books they ſtudy: their parts m 4 
man may very well be able $0- play a b 
fourth character, even in trag edy, A oh ngt 
2 to 1 un . 
_ editor; the eate of this matter is nick to 
weighty ſor the officer in a company on whe | 
it is getierally-laid,” that is, the prompter; 5 * 
would be very prudemt in many of cur Iu | 
where the fone feems dubious to” them m 
part, to refer themſelves to ſome pero 
ment he might de able to put them id 
of delivering | 


Cor pointing, or whatever” 
fault of the edition it may be obſeur's by. 
| There falls likewiſe in the way of the pl a 
anolhir kindefpu Ee may be ſo ente, 
which bas nothing to mar t ſyntax 
and yet is of almoſt ee ee, 
25 the other; we may call this the nitorf 
punctuation for long ſentences; 0 Sees nes 
for the carefully mahaging a re, in fuch matitier 
chat the perſons may be able, after it; to deliver a 
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voice reſerv 
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Tr Black Prince in the new e 


of Foictiers, "muſt remember more" 
ines in which he made the ſame 


Whoever 


particularly remembtrs this 


will recollect the ſeveral pauſes bf this tür 


Kind which we mark in them, +1 'i »/1 12G 
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wen hace theſe numbers 9 
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all, ATED 17 * SET. F204 
| Eire ſtoop to li thſome-life any 00 ; 
In inſamy and — „I thank voα 


I thank you from my foul, _ theſe, for me 
That we have met your wiſh to do us Ki 
But for the terms our foes demand, we ſcorn 


Teil em, my lord, their hope's too 


Rin plum d, 9 (0 et 81 GA 41! A191 | 
We muſt be conquer d.-ere t el 
Famine and ſlaughter, let them both ad 


In all their horrid moſt tremendous forms, 1 
They'll meet in us with « men emit Oe 
dleed, die, 10. 


2 


üs falſe 


nackenf this kind. in We 


fofow lines, offend us ſo much from ſo eminent in 


actor, that we ſhould not be juſt to ourſelves d 


to the public if we did not remind him of it. 


Hut it is not enough that the player afticulate- 
all hie words diſtinctly, and pronounce them with 
the proper reſts, according — the laws of punctu- 
— peculiarly careful alſo to keep 
up the concluſions of his ſp It is natural for 
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whole 
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whole ſentence; but if the actot be notearfl ts. 

avoid this defect, all the n of Tpcak 25 ok | 

the world will neyer get teputation. 1 

loſe the laſt word of a ae it is often — 

for us to ſee all the force. of the ſenſe;>or:to per- 

ceive the alluſion F ie 

to ſomething it refer c. 5 
As.it is of conſequenice to us to loſe no 8 

of what the player delivets, it is of little-Tefs hat 

we hear him alſo with pleaſure. We have 3 

deſiver'd the (grand rules towards! bis 

audience that ſatisfaction, e 


ſucceeding in it. Tow 1: 

Would the actor 8 in his del 
ing, let him remember chat an indolent eren 
of delivery, a frequent and _ 
breath in a ſentence, a habit of giying 4 nes 
a ſound. to the letter 8, nnch fs f verurs' | 
our language, and an affectation bf giving weight 
and force to every ſyllable of a ſentence, are not 
leſs blemiſhes i in ſpeaking, than a conſtant ſamenels ' 
of motion in the . is in acting. | 

We live in an 266 when nent bilge ſo-very 
differently from one another, and when every one. 
is ſo very willing to judge for himſelf, that we» 
daily ſee abſurdities of the maſt cofiteary-;Kinds | 
among the actors who are upon the ſtage! in-the 
ſame ſcene: while one player. is pedantit in che 
affecting thus to give ſtrength to 3 . { | 
whether it require it or not, another _ 
part appear cold and infipid to us, by neg] | 
to give that force which is requißte to Ws, 
words in a ſentence as the firength! of the expref - 
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114 Wa The neceſſity which ev 
N 1 ſpeak well, is a of hn nh 3 


„ cetrain words in a ſentence, is hot L niverfil, 
1 leaſt it is not equal in. 1 chert in 
It | 
ſent the principal and m 


We have already Eva 3 in difcoutfing! 
what is call d bye- play, that the degrer bf Mee 
in the. Hotty in 7 actor — as 
ton'd to ree pe the - | 
NG he re 9 has in N 
ſame manner the delivery 
more or leſs ſtrong, peat 
conſiderable figure the perf 


piece. 

They are much. miſtaken 99 25 
ſuppoſe that 177 is juſt the ſame in a dialogue, 
that is to be ſpoken, and in one which, js g | 
N ig muſic ; or that an actor in anſwering: 

h ought to take up the ſame tone, 
anf manner with.the perſon who ſpeaks to. bm: 
without doubt it is neceſſary that every 4 

- ſpeak loud enough to be heard; and it is evident, 
from this that there i is a modulation of the voice 
as to ſtrength, below which they are never 
ſink, becauſe if they do, every thing , 
loſt to a great part of the audience; but this i 8 


— Se — * 
— " l * * — _ 


the general lance we require between the 
| manner of e two. different people who ſpeak 
[| : together. 2 „a 


Y Perhaps indeed i it is neceſſary in ſcenes of pure 
reaſoving, or in thoſe between two perſons who! 
are actuated by the ſame impreſſion, that both 
uſe Se es and modulation of voice in 


ie 1 
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Nore agreeable, more natural, a— is ach 
rule for the forbiding it. 
It is much better that ee e 
* except theſe, ſpeak in two different 
apes.of A 
— is in all. reſpecis | 


rank or degree — 0 
king he — preg voice the 


ſubordination and diſtance that he obſerves in hie 
actions; and we may expect the ſame difference - 
on the ſtage n manner of ſpeaking of 
the heroe, and of his conſident. We 
The acdion of the player, as well as his recits- 
tion, has alſo ſomething mechanical in it z we 
may regard in this — is under 
of conforming-to certain rules preſcrib d for hi 
geſtures, but which it has not yet fallen in our 
way yy = 2 t - 
In the part player whclrederatieris hi- 
tended to —— affect us, the 
muſt not only be, as we have before obſery'd,. - 
natural, expreſſiue, noble, and varied occaſion»... 
ally, but it is neceſſary alſo that they be more or 


lels freely us'd, according to the length and na- 
ture of the he delivers ; they muſt ſucceed - 


* 


one another by a — — 


muſt have an evident alliance 
muſt obviouſly appear to be the neceſlary — i 


"I of that which preceded dt, and the preparatory ge. 
ſe introduQive one to that 5 . 
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muſt particularly obſerve that the peculiar: 
which he uſes to accompany. the period of a ſem 
tence does not terminate but with the laſt word. 
and that the reſt of the hand, as well as, of the 
voice, declares that the perſon has done ſpeaking, 
Reſide theſe, there. are; a number of 
equally, invariable 3 among the teſt 
tion that of avaiding too frequently tele gelbes 
that ſerve. ta mark the moſt ſtrongly an 
ſuch parts af a ſentence as require it the prudeno 
uſe-of- theſe gives a peculiar: ſtrength tosthe en 
pteſſion, but the continual abuſe of themt wille 
give the nobleſt ſpeech an air of puerility: there 
— thouſand other neceſſary regulations in tha 
geſture which are too trivial and obvious t ha 
a place here; a due attention to good examples 
will give. the young player the ben inſtructioms 
about them. . n 
The art of ;treading; the ſtage, e 
tragedy, is another of the mechanical parts of tha 
buſineſs of an actor, and is particularly of uſe tun 
inform. him how to fill the ſtage in a — 
we ſhall refer the young player. in this article to 
the ſame means of inſtruction, a good example 
The antient comedians who, we are told, movd 
by ſudden jerks and ſprings on the ſtage, are juſtly»: 
condema'd for it: in comedy, he who can wall 
acroſs a room like a gentleman will be able tdb 
the ſame on the ſtage; but in tragedy: chere is 
ſomething more requir' d, and it would be well if 
every player who performs a principal part in 
that way, would practiſe for the ſtage a walkithats 
ſhquld be much below the. mimic. dignity-of* the: 
theattical ſtrut af the laſt age, and yet ſome what 
move 1 e 8 NN „ 72a 
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ples we ha "Af wes 5 F with the 
it is t im ipod but ſome players Tal ' continu 
to imagine oy their prütnoff is much eaſier than 
we pretend,” an that there arè very difficu]- * 
ties in the way of tie mam who would rife * | 
very firſt chira@er"init., Children, "they Will 
obſerve, are frequently applauded bn the ſtages. 
and yet it is'impoflible they-ſhould have all the 
perfections which we have affirm'd to W 
to a player. 

Ie will require” very little trouble to anſwer this 
objection: we are not to deny that 16 haue 
now and then inſtantes of premature talents:\ a 
happy natural * diſpoſition, a careful and 2 
manag d education, and continual practice, may 
ſometimes "ſupply the want of years; and it 
not appear 5 that children ſo form d Fog 
the ſtage rang ſometimes know better 1 


4. 44 


o 


* than 
amples however” "or children's e 
5 applauſe upon the ſtage. arè rare, tho their I 

ing ſome'is common: in genera} we applaud den 
as children, rather than as players, and rather 
mire the conditions under which | they £ kak: 
wee they do, than 9 they know! '% . Moſk 
of- thoſe who have iy 
us, with much more met, nen 
P 2 years 
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years over their heads, would appear much worſe 
than they do under the advantage of A 
a time of life. * egg 
A ſecond objection to the.difficulty of: att 
the art of playing, will perhaps be made 5 
00. the actreſſes, fince it is evident; > wilt 
ay, that women who have paſs'd their Ife 
5 er and debauchery, have often riſen to the 
qharacler of very great players. In order to 2 
jñuſtly on this point, we are firſt to | 
ber hg perſons thus applauded on th . wy 
really had that merit which the applauſe they 184 
ceive ſeems to allow in them: we have cog? by 
the beginning of this treatiſe; that many playets 
bave much better underſtandings than the world 
ſuppoſes them to have, and that, in general, pegs 
ple who are well receiv'd, as players, either have 
natural accowpliſhments which we don't 28 
they Have taken pains that we don't know of 3 | 
if neither of theſe by the caſe, that the a 3 
given them undeſervedly,. and we are 1 — 
not to allow it as any evidence of merit: we mall 
on this occaſion go yet farther and obſerve, that 
even with the advantage of a good under 
if a woman does not improve herſelf by applies. 
cation and Rady, ſhe - will never arrive at 
of perfection. 19 .coR 
Legs it de own d that an aQreſs whoſe eoarſe'bt 
life! has been ſuch as allow'd her no time for 
the ſtudy of her buſineſs, has yet charm'd the peo- 
ple who Naw her play, we are not to conclude from 
this that ſhe had a vaſt deal of merit; the multi- 
tude are eaſily deceiv'd, eſpecially when there is 
a good face in the way; ; ſuppoſe even the poets 
| batt: extoll'd the merit of ſuch an aQrefs, 'we 
ought no more Arbe this than Gent the 
other, 
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other, they may have been ſeduc'd by the ſame 
means with the reſt of the world; and it may be 
little judges of playing as the beaux themſelv e 
and that the heart may have been in man | 
charm'd ĩaſtead eee E110 oft 
A third objection, more formidable than either 
of theſe, may be raid from what paſſes every 
hour of our lives before us among the generality 
of mankind; we -ſee people who haye deve 
ſtudy'd ſpeaking, 2yet in common ednaverſation 
giving the proper tone of voice, and the proper 
accent to every ſentiment; and it eee 
Why may not the player à8 well do an | 
to the ſentiments which-are given him to 
on the ſtage, without all this apparatus which 
we have deliver'd as neceſſary in order to it 
Our anſwer to this will be ſhort⸗ 
The maa whom we obſerve in ſpeikling 46'have 
the. moſt juſt, regular, and varied'inflexions of 
voice, often reads very ill, even his own writinps 
and they who read well will allow, chat chere 
requires à great deal of time 'and practice to 
arrive at the art of reading many things as 
they ought to be read; particularly! fables, tos 
ries, or plays written in rhyme-and; meaſures 
Our clergy, the they generally ſpen well in 
common converſation, yet frequently teaditheit 
ſermons ſo i, that peorde-ire/iad to ſuſpect 
they are not their own. If there are ſo man 
dificulties, as hence it appears there certainly 
are, in barely reading more than in common 
ſpeaking, how many muſt there needs be ihplays 


ing, which is to common reading whit 2 finiſtid 


picture is to a firſt rough draught imchalk'? dd 
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Seme Remarks which may be of Series: to: ta 
anden Agors, LIT, + 
3167 i; | 52390 P 
IE more difficulty FRE is in 0 repre- 
ſentation of dramatic writings, the more 
nr it is to the player to know his-own 4 
ſtrength, and not to attempt any thing 1 
what he may bg able to go-th rough, 
The. Engliſh ſtage has from Jag to time 
us a kind of e s. capable of e every 
farm they pleas d, and of S e eee 
1 branch of their profeſſign ; we haue ſeen in 
Mr. Garrick, a genius capable of all ahings that 
_ be & can require, able to charm us in;evety 
er from . to 4hel Drnggeriand 
el wo form'- to affect, to entertain, 11 
divert us, equally able co make-ys lawghs ande 
call ſorth Gur tears: one auld he apt toiſky 
that nature has crowded feyeral different men 
into this little body. 2 
We have ſame players wha, if they owls 
ep themſelves within their proper bounds; 
would be able to do a great deal, but, who at- 
tempting, after the example of theſe maſterly 
actors, to f fall into every thing, can never excel 
in any thing, but remain midalus i an 
er they attempt. 
thers we have of e turn, 0 
chuſe for themſelves. only one kind of characters, 
\ bad al eagle Kudy to excell in thoſe ; hut 
luckily ſor ſome of theſe, we find that they 
ave fied upon that ſet of characters, whichina« 
ture bas of all others the leaſt qualify d them * 
excel- 
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excelling in. An zctrefs L good un- | 
derſtanding, aeadineſy in her manner, and a 
great deal of the fineſſe of playing appropriatet'to 
genteel comedy She Sele in charaRers of. this [ 
Ate, and muſt always do ſo. She wants that 
pertneſs that characteriſes the people cut out for 
the Phyllis's of the, ſtage: But if ſhe will perſprm 
the Phyllis and neglect the Lady Tronley, whit 
is ſhe to epos for. Ut, but the contemp! 


-deſerves ? 
be of e in ch 85 


Out of ho 
tho” the; have neither the neceffaty . 
ſoul, nor ſaſfficient command * 
gedy, ſhe will attempt that ; and tho 6 rf | 

ple in the world not cut ont for the ſublin 


or the -pathetick, th will the Words 
tended — b «kJ 
g To 


onvey ſuch Ideas. 
tivated-with the fight df a nne figure 
a-peculiar-ad vuritage, forget the player aud up- 
plaudethe women: She miſtnutetpfets the praiſe, 
and Hancles all the derdines of the Nage are no- 
thing to her, till falling into ſome one. 55 
old and proper parts again, fle l 
ſenſe of Herſelſ, Oy finding the upplauſe the 
double. to Nhat it was before.  - " 
Aply player of the other ſex his a ai eds 4 
of voice and force of exꝑre aut out | 
by nature to perform the ge 1 | 
but he will be nothipg but the lover. en —— 


found well from his mouth, but 


FR think of nothing but Yu. Another is cut bü 

wa by nature to be uſeful rather han. 12 1 
u on the ſtage; he is form'd only: for | ONO | 
ey altern characters, but he wil 1 wh Pea | 
T4 thoſe - of kings and; heroes. be Jes | 
* more than one player raid by u To hola 


el- P 4 
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Where the intereſts of a company 2 2 


finds the 


man a power of chuſing, or where he 


way to the weak ſide of a manager, the _ 


of the whole body ſuffers by it. 


A man of great uſe at one of the be theatres, 
Tome time fie going 90 run in a _—_ * 


other houſe. becauſe where he was, they 

fer'd him only ſecond characters, and in - 
other where they wanted him, he was to play 
many of the firſt: He conſulted a friend on the 
ſubje&, who had-+ ſincerity enough to tell him 
that he was cut out by nature for the ſecond 
characters, not for the firſt, and wou'd get much 
more reputa tion by ſuch, than by ſetting himſelf 


upon a footing with Garrict, and with Nin, 


which he muſt make a very bad figure; fie by 
his. honeſt advice, retain retain'd him where he Was, 
and | where Ne is reſpected to this day. A 
cond, favour'd confiderably more than: he de- 
ſerved in the ſame company, and deaf to every - 
thing but the offer of the firſt parts, put: 

ſu'd his road of vanity, and is gone. "'To what 
purpoſe ? to be deſpis d and laugb'd at in firſt 
characters, inſtead of being applauded and n 

Ir ets he was qualify'd for. 


The CONCLUSION. 


"To "what has been ſaid in this treatiſe, 5 
might add the examination of many other queſ- 
tions relative to the ſubj ject, and which may be 
naturally enough food from reading what 
we. have faid of it. Some of the principal of 
theſe, it it may 77 — amiſs to anſwer. We have 
juſt-obfe rved of fome particular players, o the 
choice 
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choice of parts ly ade 7 mitter of in- 
difference in regard to then they ire E- 
qually cut out for All, aud able to command the . 
ſame be ee n atk? however, 
whether i“ — hot have i 

cell'd yet Low: more, if inſteai of ng. = 
jedy and comedy alternately, he had apply d hi 
ſelf ſolely to one of them? The cuſtom of 
preſent times requires it indeed of the player to 

be able to do both; but it wou'd 4-1 


better in i the deſt performers 

25 
and the 2 often 
ing in the other: Nay, we 

ann mes 

rit in comedy, yet perhaps no body ever Id 
to ſee him in the in; and we cannot but 
acknowledge that Mr. Yates at t. plays "ths" 
part of the Lying Valet vaſtly" 
Mr. Garrick, tho' it is a cha 
tleman's own writing; yet we ſhou'd hold the 
former of theſe in a very contemptible light if he 
were for this reaſon to attempt to rival the o- 
ther in Macbeth or in Hamlet. wings 


We remember Mr. Delane on charm'd 
as in Alexander; and in Hotſpur to have excelt'd 


every 


confine themſelves to one 28 
e 2 e yea 
them requiring about 
and ſtudy in 5 8 Te als 

very different from ly te other | 
The man who is wholly da 
one, is yet often cut dar well 

may go ſo 25 

affirm it impoſſible for * Iz, to excell i in 
trag and to be as perfect in parts.in 
e as others of infinitely 155 e 
only better appropriated to thoſe w 4 
1 


even 
ef of r ; 
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every bady in that character; but We were 


Hot. quite ſo fond of the figure he made in 
Vi iſeount Aimuell. The man who bas a ſteeng tft 


df voice and dignity of, figure prop for ſuch 
characters. as the farmer, wou' d cortain 


them better if never taken off by things les 


fit for him ; ; and this ,gentlemaa's reputation 
wou'd unqueſtionably. haye been much higher 
than it was, and the manager of the houſe he 
belong'd to wou'd have been a greater gainer 
by him, if he had play'd only theſe ſort of cha- 
racters; and another, whom we need not names 
had never been ſuffer d to rant and roar away, 


in what, be thinks the majeſty of tragedy, that ate? 


dit he might, haue obtain d by :configing himſelf 

1 dhe parts he Was firxſt. hehe receid 
a TEE en 23) *71 57120 v0 
"Who We remergber: the mannernin which 
Mr. Dalaue ſpoke his xeſolution to deny ab 
king hisipriſoners, and nüt determination 10 itari 


e Plague Mam. * an; aria | 
. 24 Og 11 ot:2203'9: - 
Tu keep eng! all, - rat 


N. heaven he ſhall, nat lawn Bent ad tba 10 
o, if a Scat would ſaue his ſoul: he ſhall, not. 
Fle ſaid he wou'd not ranſom Ahrtimer. 
Forbid my tongue to ſpeak of Mortimer, 
But I will find him when he lies 3 10 286 
And in bis ear I' bolloẽw Mortimer. 
All udiss here I ſolemnly defy | * 4 
dave how to gall and piggh this -Boling broke... 


{4'Y "L2TF 11. 


or the "2.4 — fre with which, he An! tho 


fpeech ; a line or two of which we have quot - 


ed againſt a very different ſort of player in a 


former part of, this Work. 1 oni 1 
F 


1. 


S e e oc. a a can . Ad oo 


as to .tho-ineſſes of playing, 
number of the moſt. diſicuk articles in dhe 


. AOR. 43 | 
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By benen uber at . e 5 
To pluck-brighthanour from the patctie'$moon, 
Or dive into the: bottum of the dcp, 
Where nN Rue r neuer oh de 
"PK 754 

And pluck up ene W thellocks. 
So bs that doth redeem. her! thence! might-weat 
Without corival eee, 


4 þ gfe: 


We canpor;bu wiſh he had never been con- 


cond queſtign may had hs as 
aribpg CODE from "the 2 8 Isdit more 
eaſy fur a player to himſelf in tra- 
gedy or in gomally? Ho his it may be unfber'd, 
the natural advantages which an audience 
expects do fin the layer in ee 2 
comedy poſſeſs d of, Qught however always to 


be mate eminent, and mpre perfe@tin their ind 
in thoſe in the farmer — Et 


in thoſe who act in the latter. There ate. Al- 


ſo beſide theſe advantages which are requir'd in 


common to both, ſome tbat ure pecuſat to the 


player in tragedy, and are much more vate then 
the others ; the Hatural co e ae 
that we meet with mote people. in the word 
cut out for ſhiniag in comedy, that for" enecel- 
ling in tragedy. Is equatty- 'Lertabn however, 

that the care of the geſtures and deportmeut are 
of as much conſequence to che coniddiati as to 
the tragedian; and require as much ſtudy and 
attention for the one 28 2 Gordo other; and that 
Which are ofthe 


£50 
than 


feffion, they require more from the com 


— — * — 
* — * — —V— — 
. 1 
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_ 
Are 
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than from the other. We ſpea 


N & wick i here 5 * 
much ſucceſs, i Jin little EN 
players of a very moderate ſhare if Bk 
vided they have a little knowledge 11255 
and a tolerable underſtanding. W — * 
Upon the whole, there arẽ peculiar req; 
to the" excelling in Way; but thoſe = e 
to the playing tragedy, ate more numerous, A 
are either more difficulty acquit d, or more f 
had from nature; and thence we are to . 
clude that the excelling in this way, is 


moch ſewer people can pretend to than a. os 


other. ain 
Foppel an Bey devotes dine pi | 
pally to tragedy, what fort of character) Will 
be find it most eaſy to encell in? | 
' $hateſpear;" or "thoſe of the later writers, ported 
Gtway, and the reft? The player is in 4 great, 
meaſure able to anſwer this queſtion to himſelf,. 
He will find the one appear re | 5 
and eaſy to him than the other, and on exarhin- 
ing his own natural accompliſhments, he | 
cally perceive which of them be is NA 
calculated' ſor. If he have a great deal ofa; 
derneſs in his temper, and ke aufg) of 
an amorous turn; he will ſucceed moſt caſily 
with the latter authors : if he find the great and 
the _— n him 7 
SY 1. 
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dat ma 
in the greateſt per 8 | 
people in the company pot only qualify'd for per- 


forming in all kinds of pieres, but allo for every” ; 


particular ind of parts in each. 

From this conſequence Fancy" e another, 
which may. ſerve as a 2 this treatiſe: 
We are apt to complain that of gur very 
good 2408 who from the neceſſities of the houſes 


are obliged to play an almoſt infinite number of f 


different characters, are not quite ſo excellent in 
ſome of them, as they are in others. But we 
miſapply the wonder; we ought, on the con 
to be ſurgriz'd, that being oblig'd to e 
rioually fad udying new 

as 905 do extremely w 
candidly then change — —— Ts 
ſubject, and inſtead of cenſuring them for ſue - 
ceeding leſs in ſome of their parts, give them the 


praiſe they deſerve, for Funn well in — 


many. 


Another thing chat the mates — os 


their own ſakes ought alſo to avoid, is the ſeve-— 


rity we ſee ſometimes us'd in diſcouraging: 


young _ 
players who attempt great characters, and de 


not ſucceed in them quite ſo well as thoſe who; 
_ perform'd them a hundred times oftener 2 


We ought to enceurage in theſe aſpiring genius , 


provided they have ſome merit and. the neceſſary 
requiſites fro N 8 IR. ion which tho 
too forward at jp og 


time ſhew Bai 9 LE. 


we have given to theſe 2 


n D 3 1 


„ 


=. 
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what was perſorm'd in their time. 


ly commended, and we ought; in juſtice to 


. A G O * 7 

Another thing which we ought as 000 
avoid, is the too common folly of admiring Ws 
actors of an age or two ago, much mere 
they were admir'd while living; a look 
upon every ching that is done now 28 nferk 


Tis a very diſcouraging; circumſtance" 60 
actor to know, that do what he will, he is AW 
to be look'd on as inferior to ſome Joe 
who is dead, and therefore cannet 
the teſt of compariſon. There is great 6 
to believe that · we have at leaſt ver fl players 
at preſent equal to any of thoſe we hear ſo greaes 


ſelves and them, - to: own it. | 
W here our-complaints are' juſt, and we' hah 
room to think they may” occafion* the® as 
mendment of errors, let us not ſpare 'them ; Eel 
us acknowledge that among the capital parts 5 
the modern theatre; ſome ought to be plafh® 
with more truth, others with more ſpirit, {a 
ſome with more graces : But let us not deceive 
ourſelves ſo far as to ſuppoſe that there were 
grounds for wiſhes of the ſame kind in the 7 
of Wilks, of Booth and Betterton. 
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